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THE    LADY  OF   LYNN 


PROLOGUE 

PROMOnOK   AND   A   BA8TIK6 

The  happiest  day  of  my  life,  up  to  that  time,  because  I 
should  be  the  basest  and  the  most  ungrateful  of  men  were 
I  not  to  confess  that  I  have  since  enjoyed  many  days  far 
excelling  in  happiness  that  day,  was  the  20th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  Grace  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

For  on  that  day,  being  my  nineteenth  birthday,  I  was 
promoted,  though  so  young,  to  be  mate  or  chief  officer 
on  board  my  ship,  the  Lady  of  Lynriy  Captain  Jaggard, 
then  engaged  in  the  Lisbon  trade. 

In  the  forenoon  of  that  day  I  was  on  board  and  on  duty. 
We  were  taking  in  our  cargo.  Barges  and  lighters  were 
alongside,  and  all  the  crew  with  the  bargees  were  hoisting 
and  heaving  and  lowering  and  stowing  with  a  grand  yohoing 
and  chanting,  such  as  is  common,  with  oaths  innumerable, 
in  the  lading  and  the  unlading  of  a  ship.  It  was  my  duty 
to  see  the  casks  and  crates  hoisted  aboard  and  lowered  into 
the  hold.  The  supercargo  and  the  clerk  from  the  counting- 
house  sat  at  a  table  on  deck,  and  entered  in  their  books 
every  cask,  box,  chest  or  bale.  We  took  aboard  and  carried 
away  for  the  use  of  the  Portingals,  or  any  whom  it  might 
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concern,  turpentine,  tar,  resin,  wool,  pig  iron,  and  other 
commodities  brought  by  our  ships  from  the  Baltic  or  carried 
in  barges  down  the  river  to  the  Port  of  Lynn.     These  were 
the  things  which  we  took  out — ^what  we  brought  home  was 
wine;  nothing  but  wine;  barrels,  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads, 
casks  of  all  kinds,  containing  wine.    There  would  be  in 
our  hold  wine  of  Malmsey,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Canary, 
Alicante,  Xeres,  Oporto,  Buoellas,  and  Lisbon;  all  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  sweet,  strong  wines  to 
which  our  people  are  most  inclined,  especially  our  people 
of  Norfolk,  Marshland,  Fenland,  Lincoln,  and  the  parts 
around.    Thanks  to  the  Port  of  Lynn  and  to  the  ships  of 
Lynn  engaged  in  the  Lisbon  trade,  there  is  no  place  in 
England  where  this  sweet,  strong  wine  can  be  procured 
better  or  at  a  more  reasonable  rate.    This  wine  is  truly 
beloved  of  all  classes ;  it  is  the  joy  of  the  foxhunter  after 
the  day^s  run ;  of  the  justices  after  the  ordinary  on  market* 
day;  of  the  Fellows  in  their  dull,  old  coUeges  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  sleepy  Cathedral 
dose ;  of  the  country  clergy  and  the  country  gentry — yea, 
and  of  the  ladies  when  they  visit  each  other.    I  say  nothing 
in  dispraise  of  Rhenish  and  of  Bordeaux,  but  give  me  the 
wine  that  comes  home  in  the  bottoms  that  sail  to  and  from 
Lisbon.     All  wine  is  good,  but  that  is  best  which  warms 
the  heart  and  strengthens  the  body  and  renews  the  courage 
— ^the  wine  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn  was  a  three-masted,  full-rigged  ship 
of  380  tons,  a  stout  and  strong-built  craft,  not  airaid  of 
the  Bay  at  its  worst  and  wildest,  making  her  six  knots  €Ui 
hour  with  a  favourable  breeze,  therefore  not  one  of  your 
broad,  slow  Dutch  merchantmen,  which  creep  slowly,  like 
Noah^'s  ark,  over  the  face  of  the  waters.  Yet  she  was  full 
in  the  beam,  and  capacious  in  the  hold  ;  the  more  you  put 
into  her  the  steadier  she  sat  and  the  steadier  she  sailed* 
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Man  and  boy  I  sailed  in  the  Lady  of  Lyrm  far  twenty-five 
yeaiSy  and  I  ought  to  know.  We  made,  for  the  most  part, 
two,  but  sometimes  three,  voyages  in  the  year,  unless  we 
ezperienoed  bad  weather,  and  had  to  go  into  dock.  Bad 
weather  fhere  is  in  plenty ;  storms  and  chopping  winds  in 
the  Bay,  beating  up  the  CSiannel  against  east  winds. 
Things  are  always  uncertain  in  the  North  Sea.  Sometimes 
the  ship  will  be  tacking  day  after  day,  getting  a  knot  or 
two  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  sometimes  she  will  be 
two  or  three  weeks  crossing  the  Wash,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  cumboed  with  shallows,  and  making  way  up  the 
Ouse,  where  a  wind  from  the  south  or  south-east  will  keep 
a  ship  from  teaching  her  port  for  days  together.  To  be 
sure,  a  sailor  pays  very  little  heed  to  the  loss  of  a  few  days. 
It  matters  little  to  him  whether  he  is  working  on  board  or 
in  port.  He  is  a  patient  creature,  who  waits  all  his  life 
upon  a  &vounible  breeze.  And  since  he  has  no  power  over 
the  wind  and  the  sea,  he  accepts  whatever  comes  without 
murmuring,  and  makes  the  best  of  it.  Perhaps  the  wind 
blows  up  into  a  gale,  and  the  gale  into  a  storm — ^perhaps 
the  good  ship  founders  with  all  hands — ^nobody  pities  the 
sailor — ^it  is  all  in  the  day'^s  work — ^young  or  old,  everyone 
must  die — ^the  wife  at  home  knows  that,  as  well  as  the  man 
at  sea.  She  knew  it  when  she  married  her  husband.  I 
have  read  of  Turks  and  pagan  Mohammedans  that  they 
have  no  fear  or  care  about  the  future,  believing  that  they 
cannot  change  what  is  predestined.  It  seems  to  me  a 
foolish  doctrine,  because  if  we  want  anything  we  must  work 
for  it,  or  we  shall  not  get  it,  fate  or  no  fate.  But  the 
nearest  to  the  Turks  in  this  respect  is  our  English  sailor, 
who  will  work  his  hardest  in  the  worst  gale  that  ever  blew, 
and  face  death  without  a  pang,  or  a  prayer,  or  a  touch  of 
fear,  because  he  trusted  his  life  to  the  sea  and  the  wind, 
and  he  has  no  power  to  control  the  mounting  waves  or  the 
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roaring  tempest.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say :  '  I  make  a 
bargain  with  the  ocean,  and  with  all  seas  that  threaten  and 
every  wind  that  blows.  I  say  to  them,  ^^  Suffer  roe  to 
make  my  living  on  a  ship  that  you  winds  blow  across  the 
seas,  and  in  retium  I  will  give  you  myself  and  the  ship  and 
the  cargo— ^11  your  own — ^to  take,  if  you  please  and  when- 
ever you  please.^  ^  It  is  a  covenant  between  them.  Some- 
times the  sailor  gets  the  best  of  it,  and  spends  his  old  age 
on  dry  land,  safe  after  many  voyages ;  sometimes  he  gets 
the  worst  of  it,  and  is  taken,  ship  and  all,  when  he  is  quite 
young.  He  cannot  complain.  He  has  made  the  bargain, 
and  must  hold  to  it.  But  if  one  could  sweep  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  and  recover  among  the  tangled  seaweed  and 
the  long  sea  serpents  and  monsters  the  treasures  that  lie 
scattered  about,  how  rich  the  world  would  be !  Perhaps 
(but  this  18  idle  talk)  the  sea  might  some  day  say :  ^  I  am 
gorged  with  the  things  that  mankind  call  riches.  My  floor 
is  strewn  thick  with  ribs  of  ships  and  skeletons  of  men,  with 
chests  of  treasures,  bales  and  casks  and  cai^goes.  I  have 
enough.  Henceforth  there  shall  be  no  more  storms,  and 
the  ships  shall  pass  to  and  fro  over  a  deep  of  untroubled 
blue,  with  a  surface  like  unto  a  polished  mirror!^  Idle 
talk !  And  who  would  be  a  sailor  then  ?  We  should 
hand  the  ships  over  to  the  women,  and  apprentice  our 
girls  to  the  trade  of  setting  sails  of  silk  with  ropes  of 
ribbons. 

I  will  tell  you  presently  how  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
apprenticed  to  so  fine  a  craft  as  the  Lady  of  Lynn,  Just  now 
it  is  enough  to  set  down  that  she  was  the  finest  vessel  in  the 
little  fleet  of  ships  belonging  to  my  young  mistress,  Molly 
Miller,  ward  of  Captain  Crowle.  There  were  eight  ships,  all 
her  own — ^the  Lady  of  Lyntiy  the  ship  in  which  I  served  my 
apprenticeship ;  the  /o%  MWar^  named  after  her  fiuther ; 
the  Lovely  MoOy^  aftesr  herself;  the  Joseph  and  Catherine j 
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after  her  parents ;  the  Pride  of  Lynn^  the  Glory  of  Lynm^ 
the  Beauiy  of  Lynn^  and  the  Hoiwur  qf  LynUy  which  you 
maj  take,  if  you  like,  as  named  after  their  owner.  Molly 
owned  them  all. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  however,  in  this  place,  why  one  day 
in  especial  must  ever  be  remembered  by  me  as  the  most 
surprising  and  the  happiest  that  I  had  ever  known. 

I  was  on  the  quarter-deck  on  duty  when  the  boy  came 
up  the  companion  saying  that  the  Captain  wanted  to  speak 
to  me.  So  I  followed,  little  thinking  of  what  he  had  to 
say,  expecting  no  more  than  some  question  about  log  or 
caxgo,  such  as  the  skipper  is  always  putting  to  his  oflScers. 

In  the  Captain^s  cabin,  however,  I  found  sitting  at  the 
table  not  only  Captain  Ja^aid  himself,  but  my  old  friend 
and  patron  Captain  Crowle.  His  jolly  face  was  full  of 
satisfaction  and  good-humour,  so  that  it  gave  one  pleasure 
<Hily  to  look  at  him.  But  he  sat  upright,  and  assumed  the 
air  of  dignity  which  spoke  of  the  quarter-deck.  A  man 
who  has  walked  that  part  of  the  ship  in  command  doth 
never  lose  the  look  of  authority. 

^  John  PentecroBse,''  he  began,  ^I  have  sent  for  you  in 
order  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Captain  Jaggard  here  ^ — Captain  Jaggard  gravely  inclined 
his  head  in  acquiescence — ^  and  with  the  consent  of  Miss 
Molly,  sole  proprietor  of  this  good  ship,  the  Lady  ofLynriy 
I  have  promoted  you  to  the  rank  of  chief  officer.^ 

^  Sir  !**  I  cried,  overwhelmed,  for,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason 
to  expect  this  promotion  for  another  two  or  three  years, 
^  what  can  I  say  ? 

^We  don'*t  want  you  to  say  anything,  Jack,  my  lad."* 
The  Captain  came  down  from  the  quarter-deck  and 
became  my  old  friend  again.  *Give  me  your  hand. 
You^re  yotmg,  but  there^s  never  a  better  sailor  afloat,  is 
there.  Captain  Jaggard  ? 
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'  None,  Captain  Crowle ;  none,  for  his  years/ 

^For  his  years,  naturally.  He^s  salt  through  and 
through,  isn^t  he,  Captain  Jaggard  ?' 

^And  through.  Captain  Crowle.''  My  skipper  was  a 
man  of  grave  aspect  and  few  words. 

^  Well,  then,  let  us  drink  the  lad^s  health.^  And  upon 
that  the  cabin-boy,  who  needed  no  further  order,  dived 
into  the  locker,  produced  a  bottle,  opened  it,  and  placed 
three  glasses. 

^No  better  Lisbon,^  said  Captain  Jaggard,  pouring  it 
out, '  goes  even  to  the  table  of  the  King-— God  bless  him  V 

'  Now,  gentlemen,^  Captain  Crowle  pushed  a  glass  to  me, 
*  first  a  glass  to  Miss  Molly,  my  little  maid.  Jack,  youVe 
been  her  playfellow  and  you're  now  her  servant.* 

^  I  could  ask  nothing  better.  Sir."" 

^  I  know,  a  good  and  zealous  servant.  Drink  it  off,  a 
full  glass,  running  over,  to  Molly  Miller.* 

I  obeyed,  nothing  loath. 

^  And  now,  Captain  Jaggard,  here's  the  health  of  your 
new  mate — long  to  serve  imder  you — ^your  right  hand — 
your  eyes  open  when  you  are  off  the  deck — ^your  sailing 
master — ^the  keeper  of  your  log — Jack  Pentecrosse,  I  drink 
to  your  good  luck.* 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

That  was  the  event  which  made  this  day  the  happiest 
in  my  life.  Another  event,  of  which  I  thought  little  at 
the  time,  was  more  important  still  in  the  after-conse- 
quences.   This  was  the  humiliation  of  Sam  Semple. 

In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  ashore,  I  repaired, 
as  in  duty  boimd,  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  young  mistress. 
She  lived,  being  Captain  Crowle's  ward,  in  his  house,  whidi 
was  the  old  house  with  a  tower,  formerly  built  for  some 
religious  purpose.  It  stands  retired  from  the  street  with 
a  fair  garden  in  front,  a  garden  where  I  had  played  many 
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hundreds  of  times  with  Molly  when  we  were  boy  and  girl 
together. 

This  evening  she  was  sitting  in  the  summer-house,  with 
some  needlework.  Beside  her  sat  her  good  old  black 
woman.  Nigra. 

*  Jack  V  she  dropped  her  work  and  jumped  up  to  meet 
me.  *  I  thought  you  would  come  this  evening.  Oh !  are 
you  pleased  ?* 

*  You  knew  I  should  come,  Molly.  Why,  have  I  not  to 
thank  you  for  my  promotion  ?' 

She  gave  me  her  hand  with  her  sweet  frankness  and  her 
smiling  face. 

'  I  would  make  you  Captain,  Jack,  but  my  guardian  will 
not  hear  of  it.  All  in  good  time,  though.  I  am  only 
waiting.  I  am  proud  of  you.  Jack,  because  everybody 
speaks  so  well  of  you.  I  met  your  father  this  morning 
and  gave  him  the  good  news  to  rejoice  his  good  old  heart. 
He  was  too  proud  to  confess  his  joy.  But  we  know  him, 
dcHi'^t  we.  Jack  ?  Well,  I  confess  that  I  shall  not  be  happy 
till  you  are  Captain  Pentecrosse,  with  a  share  in  every 
cargo.'' 

*Nay,  Molly,  the  ship  is  yours,  and  I  am  but  your 
servant — ^though  a  proud  and  joyful  servant.** 

She  shook  her  head.  ^  All  you  brave  fellows,^  she  said, 
*  are  going  out  to  sea  in  storm  and  tempest  to  work  for  me. 
Why  should  all  these  ships  bring  ridies  to  me  ?  I  have 
done  nothing.  They  ought  to  bring  riches  for  those  who 
work.^  That  shows  her  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have 
I  heard  of  any  other  woman  who  complained  that  her 
aervants  worked  to  make  her  rich  while  she  did  nothing. 
Yet  the  Vicar  would  rebuke  her,  saying  that  riches  and 
increase  were  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  that  she  must 
accept  the  gifts  plainly  intended  by  Heaven.  And  Captain 
Crowle  spoke  to  the  same  eftect,  and  my  father,  the  school- 
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master,  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  Divine  scheme  there 
were  rich  and  there  were  poor ;  the  former  for  an  example 
and  for  an  encouragement  to  industry  ;  the  latter  for  the 
virtues  of  duty,  discipline,  and  contentment — ^things  pleas- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  But  still  she  returned  to  her 
talk  about  the  people  who  worked  for  her. 

And  then  we  sat  and  talked  while  Nigra  went  on  with 
her  work,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  whom  she 
watched  all  the  time  as  a  dog  keeps  one  eye  always  upon 
his  master. 

At  this  time  my  mistress,  as  I  have  said,  was  past  sixteen 
years  of  age,  a  time  when  many  girls  are  already  married. 
But  she  was  still  a  child,  or  a  young  girl,  at  heart,  being 
one  of  those  who,  like  a  fine  Orleans  plum,  ripen  slowly, 
and  are  all  the  better  for  the  time  they  take.  In  person, 
if  I  may  speak  of.  what  should  be  sacred,  she  was  finely 
made,  somewhat  taller  than  the  average,  her  hair  of  that 
fair  colour  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  English  maiden. 
Lord !  If  a  Lisbon  girl  could  show  that  fair  hair  with 
those  blue  eyes,  and  that  soft  cheek,  touched  with  the 
ruddy  hue  and  the  velvet  bloom  of  the  September  peach, 
she  would  draw  after  her  the  whole  town,  with  the  King 
and  his  court,  and  even  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  his 
accursed  crew  of  torturers.  I  know  not  how  she  was 
dressed,  but  it  was  in  simple  fashion.  Though  so  great  an 
heiress  she  went  to  church  no  more  finely  dressed  than 
any  of  the  girls  belonging  to  the  better  sort,  save  for  a 
substantial  gold  chain  which  had  been  her  father'^s.  And 
this  she  always  wore  about  her  neck. 

She  was  of  a  truly  affectionate  disposition,  her  mind 
being  as  lovely  as  her  face.  In  manners  she  was  easy  and 
compliant;  in  discourse,  sometimes  grave  and  sometimes 
merry.  As  for  her  great  possessions,  she  was  so  simple 
in  her  tastes  and  habits,  being  in  all  respects  like  the 
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daughter  of  a  plain  merchantman's  skipper,  that  she  under- 
stood little  or  nothing  of  what  these  possessions  meant, 
or  what  they  might  bestow  upon  her.  She  was,  in  a  word, 
a  plain  and  unaffected  damsel,  with  no  pretence  of  any- 
thing superior  to  those  around  her.  She  was  skilled  in  all 
household  mattei's,  although  so  well  read ;  she  could  brew 
and  pickle,  and  make  perfumes  and  cordials  for  the  still- 
room  ;  she  could  make  cakes  and  puddings ;  she  knew  how 
to  carve  at  table;  she  had  her  poultry,  her  ducks,  her  pigs 
and  her  dairy,  in  the  fields  within  the  walls  hard  by  the 
Lady^s  Mount.  She  was  always  busy,  and  therefore  never 
afflicted  with  the  vapours  or  the  spleen  or  the  longing  for 
one  knows  not  what  which  afflict  the  empty  mind  of  the 
idle  and  the  fashionable  dame.  There  were  other  good  and 
comely  girls  in  King's  Lynn.  I  might  perhaps— I  say  it  not 
with  boastfiilness — ^have  married  Victory,  daughter  of  the 
Beverend  Ellis  Hayes,  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas.  She  was  a 
buxom  wendi  enough  and  notable  housewife.  Or  I  might 
have  married  Amanda,  daughter  of  Dr.  Worship,  our 
physician  —  she  who  married  Tom  Bising,  and  when  he 
broke  his  neck  hunting  the  fox,  afterwards  married  the 
Vicar  of  Hunstanton.  She,  too,  was  a  fine  woman,  though 
something  hard  of  aspect.  But  there  was  never,  for  me, 
any  other  woman  in  the  world  than  Molly,  my  mistress. 

No  one,  however,  must  believe  that  there  was  any 
thought  or  discourse  concerning  love  between  us.  I  had 
been  her  companion  and  playfellow  ;  I  knew  her  very  mind, 
and  could  tell  at  any  time  of  what  she  was  thinking. 
Sometimes  her  thoughts  were  of  high  and  serious  things, 
such  as  were  inspired  by  the  sermon ;  mostly  they  were  of 
things  simple,  sudi  as  the  prospects  of  the  last  brew  or  the 
success  of  the  latest  cordial.  Of  suitors  she  had  none, 
although  she  was  now,  as  I  said,  sixteen.  There  were  no 
suitors.      I   very  well    know  why,  because,  peihaps    for 
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friendly  reasons,  Captain  Crcxwle  had  told  me  something  of 
his  ambition  for  his  ward.  She  was  too  rich  and  too  good 
for  the  young  men  of  Lynn — what  would  any  of  them  do 
with  such  an  heiress  ?  She  was  too  rich  and  too  good  even 
for  the  gentlefolk  of  the  county,  a  hearty,  rough,  good- 
natured  people,  who  hunted  and  shot  and  feasted  and 
drank — what  would  they  do  with  an  heiress  of  wealth 
beyond  their  highest  hopes — ^had  they  any  knowledge  of 
her  wealth  ?  But  I  believe  that  they  had  none.  No  one 
knew  the  truth  except  the  Captain.  The  girl  was  intended 
by  her  guardian  for  some  great  man ;  he  knew  not,  as  yet, 
how  he  should  find  this  great  man  ;  but  he  knew  that  there 
were  very  few  even  of  the  noble  lords  in  the  House  of  Peers 
whose  fortune  or  whose  income  would  compare  with  that 
of  his  ward — ^his  little  maid.  And  I,  who  knew  this 
ambition,  knew  also  that  I  was  trusted  not  to  betray  con- 
fidence nor  to  disturb  the  girPs  mind  by  any  talk  of  love. 
Now,  the  mind  of  a  young  maid  piously  disposed  is  like 
the  surface  of  a  calm  sea,  which  looks  up  to  the  sky  and 
reflects  the  Blue  of  Heaven,  imdisturbed ;  till  Dan  Cupid 
comes  along  and  agitates  the  calm  with  the  reflection  of 
some  shepherd  ftwain,  and  ripples  the  surface  with  new 
thoughts  which  are  allowed  by  Heaven,  but  belong  not  to 
any  of  its  Many  Mansions. 

Therefore  we  talked  of  everything  except  love ;  of  the 
Portugals  and  their  people,  and  their  horrid  Inquisition ; 
of  the  yams  told  by  sailors  about  the  places  they  have 
seen;  and  so  forth.  There  was  no  talk  about  books, 
because  there  were  no  books.  A  ready  reckoner,  a  manual 
of  navigation.  Mollis  geography,  a  wages  book,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  the  only  books 
belonging  to  the  good  old  Captain.  Nor  in  all  Lynn, 
save  for  the  learned  shelves  of  the  Vicar  and  the  Curate 
of  St  Nicholas,  are  there  any  books.     It  is  not  a  town 
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which  reads  or  asks  for  books.  Why,  even  on  market- 
days  you  will  not  see  any  stall  for  the  sale  of  books  such 
as  may  be  seen  every  week  at  Cambridge  and  at  Norwich, 
and  even  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^  Tis,  perhaps,  a  pity  that 
so  many  gentlemen,  substantial  merchants,  and  sea-captains 
never  read  books.  For  their  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
and  the  nations  they  trust  to  the  sailors,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  know  as  much  as  any  books  can  tell  them.  But 
sailors  are  not  always  truthful.  For  their  wisdom  and  their 
conduct  of  life  and  manners  these  honest  merchants  depend 
upon  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  or,  since  there  are 
some  who  neglect  that  treasury  of  Divine  knowledge,  they 
trust  to  mere  tradition  and  to  proverbs,  to  the  continua- 
tion of  their  foreCftthers^  habits  and  to  the  memory  of  what 
their  forefathers  achieved. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  sat  talking.  The  sun  went 
down  and  the  soft  twilight  of  June,  the  month  which  most 
I  love,  because  there  is  no  darkness,  and  a  man  on  watch 
can  discern  ahead  breakers  and  ships  as  well  as  the  vast 
circle  of  the  rolling  sea,  fell  upon  us,  and  then  Nigra 
gathered  her  work  together  and  arose. 

*  Come  to  supper,  honey ,^  she  said.  ^  Come,  Massa  Jack,^ 
and  led  the  way. 

I  have  ofl«n,  since  I  learned  and  understood  things, 
wondered  at  the  simplicity  with  whidi  MoUy^s  guardian 
thought  it  proper  to  bring  up  this  young  heiress,  whose 
hand  he  intended  for  some  great  personage  as  yet  unknown. 
He  lived,  for  choice,  in  a  small  parlour  overlooking  his 
neighbour's  garden ;  it  was  nearly  as  narrow  as  the  cabin  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  His  fare  was  that  which,  as  a 
sailor,  he  considered  luxurious.  The  staple,  so  to  speak,  was 
salt  beef  or  salt  pork,  but  not  quite  so  hard  as  that  of  the 
ship's  barrels.  This  evening,  for  instance,  we  sat  down  to  a 
sapper  consisting  of  a  piece  of  cold  boiled  beef,  somewhat 
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underdone;  there  was  a  cold  chicken,  a  salad  of  lettuce, 
spring  onions,  and  fresh  radishes,  and  a  gooseberry  pie 
afterwards,  with  plenty  of  strong  brown  sugar.  With 
these  dainties  was  served  a  jug  of  home-brewed — to  my 
mind  a  more  delicious  drink  than  any  of  the  wine  brought 
home  by  the  Lady  of  Lynn,  I  remember  now  how  it 
stood  beside  the  Captain,  with  its  noble  head  of  froth 
overtopping  the  brown  jug  in  which  it  was  drawn. 

It  had  been  a  joyful  day.  It  was  destined  to  conclude 
with  an  event  neither  joyful  nor  sorrowful — an  act  of 
justice.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  have  sung  and  laughed 
all  through  the  supper;  the  more  joyful  because  Molly 
looked  happy  in  my  happiness.  But  there  was  something 
wrong.  When  we  talked  and  laughed  the  Captain  laughed 
with  us,  but  not  mirthfully.  His  face  indicated  a  change  of 
weather,  just  as  in  the  bay,  before  a  stonn,  the  waters  grow 
turbid,  and  I  observed  also  that  MoUy'^s  mother,  though 
she  laughed  with  Molly  and  applauded  our  sallies,  glanced 
anxiously  from  time  to  time  at  the  Captain,  who  was  her 
cousin  as  well  as  her  child's  guardian.  And  I  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  these  symptoms,  because  in  the  midst  of 
fine  weather,  with  an  open  sea,  a  fine  sky,  and  a  favouring 
breeze,  one  does  not  expect  the  signs  of  head-winds  and 
driving  sleet.  What  it  meant  you  shall  learn,  and  why  I 
have  said  that  the  day  was  memorable  for  two  reasons. 

Supper  over,  the  Captain,  instead  of  turning  round  his 
chair  to  the  fireplace,  filling  his  pipe,  and  calling  for 
another  glass  of  October,  as  was  expected,  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  rose  with  dignity. 

*  Jennifer,'  he  addressed  Molly'*s  mother,  ^  the  Persuader.'* 

^  Jennifer,^  was  Mrs.  Miller^'s  Christian  name.  She  got 
up  and  drew  from  the  comer  by  the  cupboard  a  stout  crab- 
tree  cudgel,  twisted  and  gnarled  like  the  old  tree  from 
which  it  came.     ^  Be  not  revengeful,  John,"  she  said. 
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^  No,  no.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  am  Captain  on 
my  own  quarter-deck.  Punishment  I  shall  bestow — not 
revenge.** 

'  Well,  John.     But  he  is  yoiing  and  you  are  old.^ 

Captain  Crowle  laughed.  'Young,  is  he?  And  I  am 
old,  am  I  ?     We  shall  see.^ 

Someone  was  going  to  be  tried,  judged,  found  guilty, 
sentenced,  and  to  receive  his  sentence  at  once.  The  thing 
was  not  unusual  in  the  house  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

*Come  with  me,  Jack.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  I 
inflicted  this  punishment  without  a  witness.  All  the 
world  shall  know  about  it,  if  so  be  the  culprit  desires. 
Come  with  me;  Jennifer,  keep  within,  and  if  you  hear 
groans,  praise  the  Lord  for  the  correction  of  a  sinner.^ 

Greatly  marvelling,  I  followed  the  Captain  as  he  marched 
out  of  the  parlour.  Arrived  at  the  garden  he  looked 
round.  'SoP  he  said,  *he  has  not  yet  come.  Perhaps  it 
is  light  enough  for  you  to  read  some  of  his  pernicious 
stoff.^  With  that  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  paper.    '  Read  that.  Jack,  I  say ;  read  it.** 

I  obeyed ;  the  twili^t  gave  sufficient  light  for  reading 
the  manuscript.  Besides,  the  writing  was  large  and  in 
bold  characters.  ^  Why,^  I  said, '  I  know  this  writing.  It 
is  Sam  Semple^s.^ 

*  Very  good.    Go  on,  therefore.** 

At  tiie  very  first  words  I  understood  what  had  already 

happened,  and  guessed,  pretty  well,  what  was  going  to 

happen: 

'  Molly  divine !    Thy  heavenly  charms  prevail, 
As  when  the  sun  doth  rise  stars  fade  and  pale.' 

*No  need  for  mudi  more  of  the  rubbish,  Jack.  Read 
the  last  of  it.    I  read  it  all,  and  it  made  me  sick.^ 

*  So,  matchless  maid,  thy  silence  ([rants  consent. 
gee,  at  thy  feet,  the  poefs  knee  is  bent — 
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When  eyening  roses  soatier  fn^noe  f aint^ 
And  the  sad  Philomel  renews  his  plaint.* 

^  Did  ever  man  hear  such  stuff,  Jack  ?    Go  on.^ 

'  Within  this  bow*r  afar  from  sight  of  men. 
To-morrow,  Wednesday,  at  the  hour  of  ten, 
That  bow'r  a  shrine  of  Love  and  Temple  fair, 
I  will  await  thee— Samnel  Semple— there.' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Jack  ?  Samuel  Semple ! 
The  ragged,  skulking,  snivelling,  impudent  son  of  a  thieving 
Exciseman !  A  very  fine  lover  for  my  little  maid !  He ! 
Will  he?  Will  he?^  The  Captain  grasped  his  cudgel 
with  resolution. 

*Sir,^  I  said  with  submission,  'what  did  Molly  say  to 
this  precious  epistle  F 

*  Molly  ?  Dost  think  that  I  would  let  the  little  maid  see 
such  ranting  stuff?  Not  so.  The  black  woman  brought 
the  precious  letters  to  me.  There  are  three  of  them. 
Wait,  Jack,  thou  shalt  see.  Hush !  I  hear  his  step.  Let 
us  get  into  the  summer-house  and  lie  snug  to  see  what 
happens.*" 

We  stepped  into  the  summer-house,  now  pretty  dark, 
and  waited  expectant. 

Like  the  Captain,  I  was  filled  with  amazement  that 
Samuel,  whom  I  knew  well,  who  was  my  schoolfellow, 
should  presume  to  lift  his  eyes  so  high.  Alas !  There  is 
no  bound  or  limit,  I  am  assured,  to  the  presumption  of 
such  as  this  stringer  of  foolish  rhymes.  Yet  I  felt  some 
compunction  for  him,  because  he  would  most  assuredly 
receive  a  basting  such  as  would  cure  him  effectually  of  the 
passion  called  love,  so  far  as  this  object  was  concerned. 

Presently  we  heard  footsteps  crunching  the  gravel. 
'  Snug,  my  lad.  Lie  snug,^  whispered  the  Captain.  We 
heard  the  steps  making  their  way  along  the  path  between 
the  goosebeny  and  cuirant  bushes.    Then  tbey  came  out 
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upon  the  grass  lawn  before  the  summer-house.  *  The  grass 
is  as  big  as  a  quarter-deck,  Jack,^  said  the  Captain.  ^  Fve 
knocked  down  many  a  mutinous  dog  on  the  quarter-deck. 
TwiU  serve  for  the  basting  of  a  measly  clerk.^ 

The  poet  came  to  the  summer-house,  and  stood  outside 
niesolute.  He  could  not  see  the  two  occupants.  He 
hemmed  twice  aloud.  There  was  no  reply.  *  Matchless 
Molly  !^  he  whispered.  ^  Divine  maid !  I  am  here  at  thy 
feet.    Nymph  of  the  azure  sea,  I  am  here.*^ 

*The  devil  you  aref  cried  the  Captain,  stepping  out. 
*  Why,  here  is  a  precious  villain  for  you  !  Jack,  cut  him 
off  in  the  rear  if  he  tries  to  get  away.  So-so,  my  young 
quill-driver.  You  would  poach  on  the  preserves  of  your 
betters,  would  you  ?  Would  you  ?  Would  you  ?^  At 
each  repetition  he  banged  the  wooden  post  of  the  summer- 
house  with  his  cudgel. 

The  poet  made  no  reply,  but  he  looked  to  right  and  to 
left  and  behind  him  for  a  way  of  escape,  but  found  none, 
for  I  was  ready  to  bar  his  flight.  Wherefore  his  shoulders 
became  rounded  and  his  head  hung  down,  and  his  knees 
trembled.  Samuel  Semple  was  caught  in  a  trap.  Some 
young  fellows  would  have  made  a  fight  of  it.  But  not 
Samuel ;  all  he  thought  about  was  submission  and  non- 
resistance,  which  might  provoke  pity. 

^  Three  times,  jackanapes,  hast  thou  presumed  to  send 
stuff  to  my  ward.  Here  they  are.^  He  took  from  me  the 
last  sheet  of  doggerel  verse  and  drew  from  his  pocket  two 
more.  *  Here  tiiey  are — one — ^two— three — all  addressed 
to  the  matchless  Molly.  Why,  thou  impudent  villain — 
what  devil  prompted  thee  to  call  her  matchless  Molly? 
Matchless  to  such  as  you !  Take  that,  Sirrah,  and  that.** 
They  were  laid  on  with  a  will.  The  poet  groaned,  but 
made  no  reply — again  looking  vainly  to  right  and  left  for 
some  way  of  escape. 
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^  Now,  Sir,^  said  the  Captain,  ^  before  we  go  on  to  the 
serious  business,  thou  wilt  eat  this  precious  stuff — eat  it — 
swallow  it  all — or,  by  the  Lord!^  again  he  raised  the 
cudgel,  ^  I  will  stuff  it  down  thy  throat.^ 

*  Oh !  Captain  Crowle,^  he  murmured,  *  I  will  eat  it — I 
will  eat  it.' 

The  poet  took  the  papers.  They  were  dry  eating,  and, 
I  fear,  tasteless,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  swallowed 
them  all. 

*  They  are  down  T  said  the  Captain.  *  Now  comes  the 
basting.  And  I  would  have  you  to  understand,  lump  of 
impudence,  that  it  is  my  mercy  only — my  foolish  mercy, 
perhaps — ^that  keeps  me  from  sending  you  through  the 
town  at  the  tail  of  a  cart.  Kneel  down,  Sir,  in  token  of 
repentance.    What  ?    I  say — kneel  down.' 

The  basting  which  followed  was  really  worthy  of  the 
days  when  Captain  Crowle,  with  his  own  hand,  quelled  a 
mutiny  and  drove  the  whole  crew  under  hatches.  The 
right  hand  at  seventy  was  as  vigorous  as  at  forty.  For  my 
own  part  I  attempted  no  interference.  The  Captain  was 
wrathful,  but  he  had  command  of  himself.  If  he  added  to 
the  basting  a  running  commentary  of  seagdng  terms  ^gni- 
fying  scorn  and  contempt,  with  the  astonishment  with 
which  a  sailor  always  regards  presumption,  it  was  only  to 
increase  the  terror  and  the  effect  of  the  cudgelling.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  he  was  resolved  in  his  own  mind  when 
he  should  stop ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  justice  of  the  case 
should  have  been  met  and  revenge  would  begin.  And  I 
hold  myself  excused  for  not  preventing  any  porticm  of  this 
commentary. 

It  was  a  poor,  shrinking,  trembling  figure,  full  of  bruises 
and  aches  and  pains,  that  presently  arose  and  slunk  away. 
I  should  have  felt  sorry  for  him  had  he  taken  punishment 
like  a  man.    Why,  I  would  maroon  any  of  my  crew  who 
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irodld  cry  and  grovel  and  snivel  when  tied  up  for  his  three 
dozen.  It  made  one  sick  and  ashamed  to  see  him  and  to 
bear  him. 

'Mercy,  Captain!  Oh!  enough,  good  Captain!  Oh, 
Captain,  I  confess.  I  deserve  it  aU.  Never  again.  Cap- 
tain !  Oh !  forgiveness — ^forgiveness  !^  And  so  on.  I 
saj,  it  made  me  sick  and  ashamed.  When  all  was  over  I 
followed  him  to  the  garden  gate.  '  Oh !  Jack,^  he  groaned, 
*you  stood  by  and  saw  it  all.  I  am  a  dead  man.  He  shall 
be  hanged  for  it.  You  are  the  witness.  I  am  nothing 
but  a  bag  of  broken  bones — ^ribs  and  collar-bones  and  skull. 
I  am  a  poor  unfortunate  murdered  man.  I  am  done  to 
death  with  a  cudgel.** 

*Gro  home,^  I  said.  'You  a  man?  You  cry  like  a 
whipped  cur.  Murdered  ?  Not  you.  Cudgelled  you  are, 
and  well  you  deserved  it.  Gro  home  and  get  brown  paper 
and  vinegar,  and  tell  all  the  town  how  you  have  been 
cudgelled  for  writing  verses  to  your  matchless  maid.  They 
will  lau^  Sam  Semple.  '  They  will  laugh.^ 

The  Captain  went  back  to  the  parlour,  somewhat  flushed 
with  the  exercise. 

'Justice,^  he  said, '  has  been  done,  without  the  cart  and 
the  cat.  My  pipe,  Jennifer,  and  the  home-brewed.  Molly, 
my  dear,  your  very  good  health.** 

A  ^y  or  two  afterwards  we  heard  that  Sam  Semple  had 
gone  to  London  to  make  his  fortune.  He  was  carried 
thither  in  the  waggon  that  once  a  week  makes  the  journey 
to  London,  returning  the  following  week.  But  when  Sam 
Semple  came  back  it  was  in  a  chaise,  with  much  splendour, 
as  in  due  course  you  shall  hear.  You  shall  also  hear  of 
the  singular  gratitude  with  which  he  repaid  the  Captain 
for  that  wholesome  correction. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MY   LORD^S    LEV]g£ 

It  is  three  years  later.    We  are  now  in  the  year  1750. 

At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  anteroom  of  the 
town-house  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fylingdale 
was  tolerably  filled  with  a  mixed  company  attending  his 
levee.  Some  were  standing  at  the  windows;  some  were 
sitting ;  a  few  were  talking ;  most,  however,  were  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  if  they  spoke  at  all,  it  was  only  to  ask 
each  other  when  his  Lordship  might  be  expected  to  appear. 

As  is  customary  at  a  great  lord^^s  lev^,  there  were 
present  men  of  all  conditions;  they  agreed,  however,  in 
one  point:  they  were  all  beggars.  It  is  the  lot  of  the 
nobleman  that  he  should  be  chiefly  courted  for  the  things 
that  he  can  give  away,  and  that  the  number  of  his  Mends 
and  the  warmth  of  their  friendship  depend  upon  the 
influence  he  is  supposed  to  possess  in  the  bestowal  of 
places  and  appointments. 

Among  the  suitors  this  morning,  for  instance,  was  a 
half-pay  captain  who  sought  for  a  company  in  a  newly 
raised  regiment;  he  bore  himself  bravely,  but  his  face 
betrayed  his  anxiety  and  his  necessities.  The  poor  man 
would  solicit  his  Lordship  in  vain,  but  this  he  did  not 
know,  and  so  he  would  be  buoyed  up  for  a  time  with  new 
hopes.  Beside  him  stood  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  who 
wanted   promotion  and  a  ship.      If   good  service  and 
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wounds  in  battle  were  of  any  avail  he  should  have  com- 
manded both,  but  it  is  very  well  known  that  in  the  Royal 
Navy  there  are  no  rewards  for  gallantry ;  men  grow  old 
without  promotion;  nothing  helps  but  interest;  a  man 
may  remain  a  midshipman  for  life  without  interest ;  never 
has  it  been  known  that  without  interest  a  ship  has  been 
bestowed  even  upon  the  most  deserving  officer  and  after 
the  most  signal  service.     The  lieutenant,  too,  would  be 
cheered  by  a  promise,  and  lulled  by  false  hopes ;  but  that 
he  did  not  know. 

One  man  wanted  a  post  in  the  Admiralty ;  the  pay  was 
small,  but  the  perquisites  and  the  pickings  were  large ;  for 
the  same  reason  another  asked  for  a  place  in  the  Customs. 
A  young  poet  attended  with  a  subscription  list  and  a 
dedication.  He  thought  that  his  volume  of  verse,  once 
published,  would  bring  him  fortune,  fame,  and  friends. 
He,  too,  would  be  disappointed.  The  clergyman  wanted 
another  living ;  one  of  the  £sit  and  comfortable  non-resident 
livings ;  a  deanery  would  not  be  amiss ;  he  was  even  ready 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  bishop,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  considered  that  his  qualifications  admirably 
fitted  him.  Would  his  Lordship  exercise  his  all-powerful 
influence  in  the  matter  of  that  benefice  or  that  promo- 
tion? 

A  young  man,  whose  face  betrayed  the  battered  rake, 
would  be  contented  even  with  carrying  the  colours  in  the 
Cape  Coast  Regiment,  if  nothing  better  could  be  had. 
Surely  his  Lordship  would  procure  so  small  a  thing  as 
that!  If  nothing  could  be  found  for  him,  then — ^the 
common  side  of  the  King^s  Bench  Prison  and  rags  and 
starvation  until  death  released  him.  Poor  wretch !  He 
was  on  his  way  to  that  refuge,  but  he  knew  it  not ;  for 
my  Lord  woidd  promise  to  procure  for  him  what  he 
wanted. 
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So  they  all  waited,  hungry  and  expectant,  thinking  how 
best  to  frame  their  requests ;  how  best  to  appear  grateful 
before  there  was  any  call  for  gratitude.  Surely  a  nobleman 
must  grow  wearied  with  the  assui^ances  of  gratitude  and 
promises  of  prayers.  His  experience  must  teach  him  that 
gratitude  is  but  a  short-lived  plant;  a  weed  which 
commonly  flourishes  for  a  brief  period  and  produces 
neither  flowers  nor  fruit ;  while  as  for  the  prayers,  though 
we  may  make  no  doubt  that  the  fervent  prayer  of  the 
righteous  availeth  much,  we  are  nowhere  assured  that  the 
prayers  of  the  worldly  and  the  unrighteous  are  heard  on 
behalf  of  another,  while  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
promised  petition  will  ever  be  offered  up  before  the 
Throne.  Yet  the  suitors  day  after  day  repeat  the  same 
promise,  and  rely  on  the  same  belief*  ^Oh!  my  Lord,^ 
they  say  or  sing  with  one  accord,  ^  yoiur  name ;  your  voice ; 
your  influence ;  it  is  all  that  I  ask.  My  gratitude ;  my 
lifelong  gratitude;  my  service;  my  prayers  will  all  be 
yours.' 

Soon  after  twelve  o'^clock  the  doors  of  the  private  apart- 
ments were  thrown  open  and  his  Lordship  appeared, 
wearing  the  look  of  dignity  and  proud  condescension  com- 
bined, which  well  became  the  sttur  he  wore  and  the  ancient 
title  which  he  had  inherited.  His  age  was  about  thirty,  a 
time  of  life  when  there  linger  some  remains  of  youth  and 
the  serious  responsibilities  are  as  yet  with  some  men  hardly 
felt.  His  face  was  cold  and  proud  and  hard;  the  lips 
firmly  set ;  the  eyes  keen  and  even  piercing ;  the  features 
regular ;  his  stature  tall  but  not  ungainly,  his  figure  manly. 
It  was  remarkable,  among  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  luxurious  living  on  face 
and  figure.  He  was  not,  so  far,  swelled  out  with  wine  and 
punch ;  his  neck  was  still  slender ;  his  face  pale,  without 
any  tell-tale  marks  of  wine  and  debauchery;  so  far  as 
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appearance  goes  he  might  pass,  if  he  chose,  for  a  person  of 
the  most  rigid  and  even  austere  virtue.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  was  considered  remarkable  by  his  Mends,  most  of 
whom  were  already  stamped  on  face  and  feature  and  figure 
with  the  outward  and  visible  tokens  of  a  profligate  life. 
For,  to  confess  the  truth  at  the  very  beginning,  and  not 
to  attempt  concealment  or  to  suffer  a  false  belief  as 
regards  this  nobleman,  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  cold- 
blooded, pitiless,  selfish  libertine,  a  rake,  and  a  voluptuary, 
one  who  knew  and  obeyed  no  laws  save  the  laws  of  (so- 
called)  honour. 

lliese  laws  allow  a  man  to  waste  his  fortune  at  the 
gaming-table ;  to  rain  confiding  girls ;  to  spend  his  time 
with  rake-hell  companions  in  drink,  and  riot,  and  de- 
bauchery of  all  kinds.  He  must,  however,  pay  his 
gambling  debts ;  he  must  not  cheat  at  cards ;  he  must  be 
polite  in  speech ;  he  must  be  ready  to  fight  whenev^  the 
occasion  calls  for  his  sword  and  the  quarrel  seems  of  suffi- 
cient importance.  Lord  Fylingdale,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  not  among  those  who  find  their  chief  pleasure  in 
scouring  the  streets  and  in  mad  riot.  You  shall  learn,  in 
due  course,  what  forms  of  pleasure  chiefly  attracted  him. 

I  have  said  that  his  face  was  proud.  There  was  not,  I 
believe,  any  man  livii^g  in  the  whole  world  who  could 
compare  with  Lord  Fylingdale  for  pride.  An  overwhelm- 
ing pride  sat  upon  his  brow ;  was  proclaimed  by  his  eyes 
and  was  betrayed  by  his  carriage*  With  such  pride  did 
Lucifer  look  round  upon  his  companions,  fallen  as  they 
were,  and  in  the  depths  of  hopeless  ruin. 

In  many  voyages  to  foreign  parts  I  have  seen  something 
of  foreign  peoples;  every  nation  possesses  its  own  nobility; 
I  suppose  that  king,  lords  and  commons  is  the  order  de- 
rigned  for  human  society  by  Providence.  But  I  think  that 
there  is  nowhere  any  pride  equal  to  the  pride  of  the 
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English  aristocracy.  The  Spanicurd,  if  I  have  observed  him 
aright,  wraps  himself  in  the  pride  of  birth  as  with  a  cloak; 
it  is  often  a  tattered  cloak ;  poverty  has  no  terrors  for 
him  so  long  as  he  has  his  pride  of  birth.  Yet  he  tolerates 
his  fellow-countrymen,  whom  he  does  not  despise  because 
they  lack  what  most  he  prizes.  The  English  gentleman, 
whether  a  peer  or  only  a  younger  son,  or  a  nephew  or  a 
cousin,  provided  he  is  a  sprig  of  quality,  disdains  and 
despises  all  those  who  belong  to  the  world  of  work,  and 
have  neither  title,  nor  pedigree,  nor  coat  of  arms.  He 
does  not  see  any  necessity  for  concealing  this  contempt. 
He  lacks  the  courtesy  which  would  hide  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  of  trade  or  the  member  of  a  learned  profession. 
To  be  sure,  the  custom  of  the  country  encourages  him, 
because  to  him  is  given  every  place  and  every  preferment. 
He  fills  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Lords ;  he  commands  our  armies,  our  regiments,  even  the 
companies  in  the  regiments ;  he  commands  our  fleets  and 
our  ships ;  he  holds  all  the  appointments  and  draws  all 
the  salaries;  he  makes  our  laws,  and,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  he  administers  them ;  he  receives  pensions,  having 
done  nothing  to  deserve  them ;  he  holds  sinecures  which 
require  no  duties.  And  the  people  who  do  the  work — the 
merchants  who  bring  wealth  to  tiie  country ;  the  manufac- 
turers ;  the  craftsmen ;  the  fiAnners ;  the  soldiers  who  fight 
the  wars  which  the  aristocracy  consider  necessary ;  the 
sailor  who  carries  the  flag  all  over  the  world — all  these  are 
supposed  to  be  sufiiciently  well  rewarded  with  a  livelihood 
while  they  maintain  the  nobility  and  all  their  kin  in  luxury 
and  in  idleness,  and  are  rewarded  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt. 

I  speak  of  what  I  have  myself  witnessed.  This  man'^s 
pride  I  have  compared  with  the  pride  of  Lucifer.  You 
shall  learn,  while  I  narrate  the  things  which  follow,  that 
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he  might  well  be  compared,  as  regards  his  actions  as  well, 
l^th  that  proud  and  presumptuous  spirit. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  manner  becoming  to  his  rank. 
Need  we  dwell  upon  his  coat  of  purple  velvet,  his  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  his  white  silk  stockings,  his  ruffles  and 
cravat  of  lace,  his  gold  buckles  and  his  gold  clocks,  his 
lace  hat  carried  under  his  arm,  his  jewelled  sword-hilt  and 
the  rings  upon  his  fingers  ?  You  would  think  by  his  dress 
that  his  wealth  was  equal  to  his  pride,  and,  by  his  recep- 
tion of  the  suitors,  that  his  power  was  equal  to  both  pride 
and  wealth  together. 

The  ley^  b^an.     One  after  the  other  stepped  up  to 
him,  spoke  a  few  words,  received  a  few  words  in  reply,  and 
retired,  each  apparently  well  pleased^  for  promises  cost 
nothing.    To  the  poet  who  asked  for  a  subscription  and 
proffered  a  dedication  my  Lord  promised  the  former,  ac- 
cepted the  latter,  and  added  a  few  words  of  praise  and 
good  wishes.     But  the  subscription  was  never  paid,  and 
the  dedication  was  afterwards  altered,  so  far  as  the  super- 
scription, to  another  noble  patron.    To  the  clergyman  who 
asked  for  a  country  living  tiien  vacant,  my  Lord  promised 
the  most  kindly  consideration,  and  bade  him  write  his 
request  and  send  it  him  by  letter  for  better  assiurance  of 
remembrance.     To  the  officer  he  promised  his  company  as 
only  due  to  gaUantry  and  military  skill;  to  the  place- 
hunter  he  promised  a  post  far  beyond  the  dreams  and  the 
hopes  of  the  suppliant.    Nothing  more  came  of  it  to  either. 
The  company  grew  thin ;  one  after  the  other  the  suitors 
withdrew  to  feed  on  promises,  which  is  like  opening  your 
mouth  to  drink  the  wind.     But  ^twas  all  they  got. 

Among  those  who  remained  to  the  last  was  a  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  substantial  shopkeeper,  with  a  brown  cloth 
coat  and  silver  buttons.  He,  when  his  opportunity  arrived, 
advanced  and  bowed  low  to  my  Lord. 
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^  Sir,^  said  his  Lordship,  with  gracious  but  cold  looks, 
'  in  what  way  may  I  be  of  service  to  you  ?' 

^  With  your  Lordship^s  permission,  I  would  seek  a  place 
in  your  household — any  place,  scullion  in  the  kitchen  or 
groom  to  the  stable — any  place/ 

*  Why  should  I  give  you  a  place  P  Have  I  room  in  my 
household  for  every  broken  cit  P^ 

^  My  Lord ;  it  is  to  save  me  from  bankruptcy  and  the 
King^s  Bench.  It  is  to  save  my  wife  and  children  from 
destitution.  There  are  already  many  shopkeepers  in  West- 
minster and  the  City  who  have  been  admitted  servants  in 
the  household  of  noblemen.  It  is  no  new  thing;  your 
Lordship  must  have  heard  of  the  custom.** 

*  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  save  thy  family  or  thyself. 
However,  this  is  the  affair  of  my  steward.  Go  and  see 
him.  Tell  him  that  a  place  in  my  household  will  save 
thee  from  bankruptcy  and  prison.  It  may  be  that  a  place 
is  vacant.** 

The  man  bowed  again  and  retired.  He  knew  very  well 
what  was  meant.  He  would  have  to  pay  a  round  sum  for 
the  privil^e.  This  noble  lord,  like  many  others  of  his 
rank,  took  money,  through  his  steward,  for  nominal  places 
in  his  household,  making  one  citizen  yeoman  of  his  dairy 
— ^in  Leicester  Fields,  perhaps,  where  no  dairy  could  be 
placed ;  another,  steward  of  the  granaries,  having  in  the 
town  neither  bams  nor  storehouses  nor  ricks;  a  third, 
clerk  to  the  stud-book,  having  no  racehorses,  and  so  on. 
Thus  justice  is  defeated,  a  man's  creditors  may  be  defied, 
and  a  man  may  escape  payment  of  his  just  debts. 

When  he  was  gone.  Lord  Fylingdale  looked  roimd  the 
room.  In  the  window  stood,  dangling  a  cane  from  his 
wrist,  a  gentleman  dressed  in  the  highest  and  the  latest 
fashion.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  snuiF-box,  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  heathen  goddess,     To  those  who  knew 
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the  meaning  of  fiidiion,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  in  the 
front  rank,  belonging  to  the  few  who  follow  or  command 
the  variations  of  the  passing  hour.  These  descend  to  the 
smallest  details.  I  am  told  that  the  secrets  of  the  inner 
drcle,  the  select  few  who  lead  the  fashion,  are  displayed 
for  their  own  gratification  in  the  length  of  the  cravat,  the 
colour  of  the  sash,  the  angle  of  the  sword,  the  breadth  of 
the  raffles,  the  width  of  the  skirts,  the  tie  of  the  wig. 
They  are  also  shown  in  the  mincing  voice  and  the  affected 
tone,  and  the  use  of  the  latest  adjectives  and  oaths.  Yet, 
when  one  looked  more  closely,  it  was  seen  that  this  gallant 
exterior  arrayed  an  ancient  gentleman  whose  years  were 
proclaimed  by  the  sharpening  of  his  features,  the  wrinkles 
of  his  face,  the  crows^  feet  round  his  eyes,  and  his  bending 
shoulders,  which  he  continually  endeavoured  to  set  square 
and  upright.  Hat  in  one  hand,  and  snuff-box  in  the 
other,  he  ambled  toward  his  Lordship  on  tiptoe,  which 
happened  just  then  to  be  the  fashionable  gait. 

^  Thy  servant.  Sir  Harry.^  My  Lord  offered  him  his 
hand  with  condescension.  'It  warms  my  heart  to  see 
thee.  Therefore  I  sent  a  letter.  Briefly,  Sir  Harry, 
wouldst  do  me  a  service  f 

*'  I  am  always  at  your  Loidship^s  commands.  This,  I 
hope,  I  have  proved.^ 

*  Then,  Sir  Harry,  this  is  the  case.  It  is  probable  that, 
for  certain  private  reasons,  I  may  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
country  town — a  town  of  tarpaulins  and  traders,  not  a 
town  of  &shion.^  Sir  Harry  shuddered.  ^  Patience,  my 
friend.  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  endure  the  barbaric 
company.  But  I  must  go— there  are  reasons — let  me 
whisper — ^reasons  of  State — important  secrets  which  call 
me  there.^  Sir  Harry  smiled,  and  looked  incredulous.  *  I 
want,  on  the  spot,  a  friend^ — Sir  Harry  smiled  again,  as 
one  who  b^an  to  understand — *  a  friend  who  would  appeiar 
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to  be  a  stranger.     Would  you,  therefore,  play  the  part  of 
such  a  Mend  ?' 

*  I  will  do  whatever  your  Lordship  commands.  Yet,  to 
leave  town  at  this  season^ — it  was  then  the  month  of 
April — Hhe  Assembly,  the  Park,  the  card-table,  the 
society  of  the  ladies/ 

*  The  loss  will  be  theirs.  Sir  Harry.  To  lose  their  old 
favourite — oh !  there  will  be  lamentations  at  the  rout. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  find  consolations.'* 

^Impossible.    There  are  none  out  of  town,  except  at 

Bath  or  Tunbridge.^ 

^  The  ladies  of  Norfolk  are  famous  for  their  beauty.'' 

^  Hoydens,  I  know  them. 

*  '^  I  who  erst  beneath  a  tree 

Sang  Bumpkinet  and  Bowsybee, 
And  Blouze'ind  and  Marian  bright 
In  aprons  bine  and  aprons  white/' 

as  Gay  hath  it.  Hoydens,  my  Lord,  I  know  them.  They 
play  whist  and  dance  jigs.^ 

^The  Norfolk  gentlemen  drink  hard,  and  the  wine  is  good.*" 

*  Nay,  my  Lord,  this  is  cruel,  for  I  can  drink  no  longer.** 
<  I  shall  find  other  diversions  for  you.     It  is  possible — I 

say — possible — ^that  the  Lady  Anastasia  may  go  there  as 
well.     She  will,  as  usual,  keep  the  bank  if  she  does  go.^ 

The  old  beauts  face  cleared,  whether  in  anticipation  of 
Lady  Anastasia*s  society  or  her  card-table  I  know  not. 

*My  character.  Sir  Harry,  will  be  in  your  hands.  I 
leave  it  there  confidently.  For  reasons — treasons  of  State 
— ^it  should  be  a  character  of ^ 

^I  understand.  Your  Lordship  is  a  model  of  all  the 
virtues.** 

*My  friends  flatter  me.  My  secretary  will  converse 
with  thee  further  on  the  point,** 

Sir  Harry  retired,  bowing  and  twisting  his  body  some- 
thing like  an  ape. 
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Then  a  gentleman  in  scarlet  presented  himself. 

^Your  Lordship^s  most  obedient,^  he  said  with  scant 
courtesy.  *I  come  in  obedience  to  your  letter — ^for 
OHnmands.^ 

'  Colonel,  you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  go  into 
the  ooontiy.  lliere  will  be  play — ^you  may  lose  as  much 
as  you  please — to  Sir  Harry  Malyns  or  to  anyone  else 
whom  my  secretary  will  point  out  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  to  receive  a  remonstrance — even  a  rough  ad- 
monition— ^firom  me.  We  are  strangers,  remember,  and  I 
am  no  gambler,  though  I  sometimes  take  a  card.** 

*  I  await  your  Lordship^s  further  commands.^  So  he,  too, 
retired.  A  proper,  well-set-up  figure  he  was,  with  the 
insolence  of  the  trooper  in  his  face  and  signs  of  strong 
drink  on  his  nose.  Anyone  who  knew  the  town  would  set 
him  down  for  a  half-pay  captain,  a  sharper,  a  bully,  a 
roysterer,  one  who  lived  by  his  wits,  one  who  was  skilled  in 
billiards,  and  commonly  lucky  at  any  game  of  cards. 
Perhaps  such  a  judgment  of  the  gallant  Colonel  would  not 
be  far  wrong. 

There  remained  one  suitor.  He  was  a  clergyman  dressed 
in  a  fine  silk  cassock  with  bands  of  the  whitest,  and  a  noble 
wig  of  the  order  ecclesiastic.  I  doubt  if  the  Archbishop 
himself  had  a  finer.  He  looked  in  all  respects  a  divine 
of  the  superior  kind ;  a  dean,  perhaps ;  an  archdeacon, 
perhaps;  a  canon,  rector,  vicar,  chaplain  with  a  dozen 
benefices,  no  doubt.  His  thin,  slight  figure  carried  a  head 
too  big  for  his  body.  His  face  was  sallow  and  thin,  the 
features  r^ular ;  he  bore  the  stamp  of  a  scholar  and  had 
the  manner  of  a  scoffer.  He  spoke  as  if  he  was  in  the 
pulpit,  with  a  voice  loud,  clear,  and  resonant,  as  though 
the  mere  power  of  hearing  that  voice  diffused  around  him 
the  blessings  of  virtue  and  piety  and  a  clear  conscience. 

'  Good  my  Lord,^  he  said,  *  I  am,  as  usual,  a  suppliant. 
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The  Rectory  of  St.  Leonard  le  Size,  Jewry^  in  the  City,  is 
now  vacant.  With  my  small  benefices  in  the  country  it 
would  suit  me  hugely.  A  word  from  your  Lordship  to  the 
Lord  Mayor — the  Rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Corporation 
— ^would,  I  am  sure,  suffice.^ 

*  If,  my  old  tutor,  the  thing  can  be  done  by  me,  you  may 
consider  it  as  settled.  There  are,  however,  I  would  have 
you  to  consider,  one  or  two  scandals  still  outstanding,  the 
memory  of  which  may  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  City. 
These  City  people,  for  all  their  ignorance  of  fashion,  do 
sometimes  hear  of  things.  That  little  affair  at  Bath,  for 
instance ^* 

^  The  lady  hath  since  returned  to  her  own  home.  It  is 
quite  blown  over  and  forgotten.  My  innooency  is  already 
well  known  to  your  Lordship.** 

*  Assuredly.  Has  that  other  little  business  at  Oxford 
blown  over?  Are  certain  verses  still  attributed  to  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon  ?* 

His  Reverence  lightly  blew  upon  his  fingers.  ^That 
report  is  now  forgotten :  but  ^tis  a  censorious  world.  One 
man  is  hanged  for  looking  over  a  gate  while  another  steals 
a  pig  and  is  applauded.  As  for  the  author  of  these  verses, 
he  still  remains  undiscovered.  The  verses  themselves — a 
deplorable  fact — ^are  handed  about,  I  hear,  for  the  joy  of 
'the  undergraduates.^ 

*  Next  time,  then,  steal  the  pig.  Frankly,  friend  Purdon, 
thy  name  is  none  of  the  sweetest,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Bishop 
would  consent.  Meantime,  you  are  living,  as  usual,  I  sup- 
pose, at  great  expense.^ 

^  At  small  expense,  considering  my  abilities ;  but  still  at 
greater  expense  than  my  slender  income  will  allow.  Am  I 
not  your  Lordship'*s  domestic  chaplain  ?  Must  I  not  keep 
up  the  dignity  due  to  the  position  ?^ 

^  Your  dignity  is  costly.     I  must  get  a  bishopric  or  a 
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deanery  at  least  for  you.    Meantime  I  have  a  small  service 
to  ask  of  you.' 

^Small?  My  Lord,  let  it  be  great;  it  cannot  be  too 
great' 

'It  is  that  you  go  into  the  countiy  for  me.' 

'Not  to  Bath,  or  to  Oxford  ?'  His  Reverence  betrayed 
an  anxiety  on  this  point  which  was  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  previous  declarations^ 

'Not  to  either.  To  another  place  where  they  know  not 
thy  name  or  thy  fame.  Very  good.  I  thought  I  could 
depend  upon  your  loyalty.  As  for  arrangements  and 
time,  you  will  hear  from  my  secretary.'  So  my  lord  turned 
on  his  heel  and  his  diaplain  was  dismissed.  He  remained 
for  a  moment,  looking  after  his  master  doubtfully.  The 
otd^  liked  him  not.  He  was  growing  old  and  would  have 
chosen^  had  he  the  power  of  choice,  some  teA,  City  benefice, 
with  the  two  or  three  small  country  livings  that  he  had 
already. 

He  was  tired  of  his  dependence ;  perhaps  he  was  tired  of 
a  life  that  ill  became  his  profession ;  perhaps  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  it  as  of  old.  There  was,  at  least,  no  sign  of 
repentance  as  there  was  no  touch  of  the  spiritual  life  in  his 
face,  which  was  stamped  with  the  plain  and  visible  marks 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil.  What  is  that 
stamp?  Nobody  can  paint  it,  or  describe  it;  yet  it  is 
understood  and  recognised  whenever  one  sees  it.  And  it 
stood  out  l^ble,  so  that  all  those  who  ran  might  read  it 
upon  the  {ace  of  this  reverend  and  learned  Divine. 

When  the  lev^  was  finished  and  everybody  gone,  Lord 
Fylingdale  sank  into  a  chair.  I  know  not  the  nature  of 
his  thoughts,  save  that  they  were  not  pleasant,  for  his  face 
grew  darker  every  moment.  Finally,  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  rang  the  bell.  '  Tell  Mr.  Semple  that  I  would  speak 
with  him^'  he  ordered. 
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Mr.  Semple,  the  same  Samuel  whom  you  have  seen  under 
a  basting  from  the  Captain,  was  now  changed,  and  for  the 
better.  His  dress  was  simple.  No  one  could  guess  from 
his  apparel  the  nature  of  his  occupation.  For  all  pro- 
fessions and  all  crafts  there  is  a  kind  of  uniform.  The 
divine  wears  gown  and  cassock,  bands  and  wig  which  pro- 
claim  his  calling ;  the  lawyer  is  also  known  by  his  gown,  and 
marks  his  rank  at  the  bar  by  coif  and  wig ;  the  attorney 
puts  on  broadcloth  black  of  hue ;  the  physician  assumes 
black  velvet,  a  magisterial  wig,  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 
The  officer  wears  the  Eing^s  scarlet;  the  nobleman  his 
star ;  the  sprig  of  quality  puts  on  fine  apparel  and  takes 
an  air  and  manner  unknown  to  Cheapside  and  Ludgate 
Hill;  you  may  also  know  him  by  his  speech.  The 
merchant  wears  black  velvet,  with  gold  buttons,  gold 
buckles,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  gold-laced  hat ;  the 
shopkeeper  substitutes  silver  for  gold,  and  cloth  for  velvet ; 
the  clerk  has  brown  doth,  metal  buttons  and  worsted 
stockings.  As  for  the  crafts,  has  not  each  his  own  jacket, 
sleeves,  apron,  cap,  and  badge  ? 

But  for  this  man,  where  would  we  place  him  ?  What  call- 
ing did  he  represent  P  For  he  wore  the  flowered  waistcoat 
— somewhat  frayed  and  stained — of  a  beau,  and  the  black 
coat  of  the  merchant ;  the  worsted  stockings  of  the  clerk 
and  his  metal  buttons.  Yet  he  was  neither  gentleman, 
merchant,  shopkeeper,  clerk,  nor  craftsman.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  fraternity  which  is  no  fraternity,  because 
there  is  no  brotherhood  among  them  all ;  in  which  every 
man  delights  to  slander,  gird  at,  and  to  depreciate  his 
brother. 

In  other  words,  he  wore  the  dress — ^which  is  no  uniform 
— of  a  poet.  At  this  time  he  also  called  himself  secretary 
to  bis  Lordship,  having,  by  ways  known  only  to  himself, 
and  by  wrigglings  up  back  stairs,  and  services  of  a  kind 
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never  proclaimed  to  the  world,  made  himself  useful.  The 
position  also  granted  him,  as  it  granted  certain  tradesmen, 
immunity  from  arrest.  He  had  the  privilege  of  walking 
aliroad  through  a  street  full  of  hungering  creditors,  and 

that  not  on  Sundays  only,  like  most  of  his  tribe,  but  on 

every  day  in  the  week. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  entered  the  room  with  a 

humble  cringe. 
^Semple,^  said    his    Lordship,  crossing    his    1^  and 

playing  with  the  tassel  of  his  sword-knot,  *I  have  read 

thy  letter ' 


*  Your  Lordship  will  impute '^ 

'  First,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  preamble  ?^ 

*  I  have  been  your  Lordship'^s  secretary  for  six  months. 
I  have  therefore  perused  all  your  Lordship's  letters.  I 
have  also,. in  my  zeal  for  your  Lordship's  interests,  looked 
about  me.  And  I  discovered — what  I  ventured  to  state 
in  that  preamble.' 

*  Well,  sir?' 

*  Namely,  that  the  Fylingdale  estates  are  gone  so  far  as 
your  Lordship's  life  is  concerned — ^but — ^in  a  word — all  is 
gone.  And  that — ^your  Lordship  will  pardon  the  plain 
truth — ^your  Lordship's  credit  cannot  last  long,  and  that 
— ^I  now  touch  a  most  delicate  point  to  a  man  of  your 
Lordship's  nice  sense  of  honour — ^the  only  resource  left  is 
precarious.' 

*  You  mean  F 

^  I  mean — a  certain  lady  and  a  certain  bank.' 

^  How,  sir  ?  Do  you  dare  P  What  has  put  this  suspicion 
into  your  head  ?' 

^  Nay,  my  Lord.  I  have  no  thought  but  for  your  Lord- 
ship's interests,  believe  me.' 

^  And  so  you  tell  me  about  the  rustic  heiress,  and  you 
propose  a  plan '' 
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'  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  do  so.** 

^  Yes.  Tell  me  once  more  about  this  girl — and  about 
her  fortune/ 

*Her  name  is  Molly  Miller;  she  is  an  orphan;  her 
guardian  is  an  honest  sailor  who  has  taken  the  greatest 
care  of  her  property.  She  was  an  heiress  already  when  her 
father  died.  That  was  eighteoi  years  ago ;  she  is  now 
nineteen.^ 

*  Is  she  passable— to  look  at  P  A  hoyden  with  a  high 
colour,  I  warrant.^ 

^A  cream-coloured  complexion  touched  with  red  and 
pink ;  light  hair  in  curls  and  blue  eyes ;  the  face  and  figure 
of  a  Venus;  the  sweetest  mouth  in  the  world  and  the 
fondest  manner.^ 

^  Hang  me  if  the  fellow  isnl:  in  love  with  her  himself! 
If  she  is  all  this,  man,  why  not  apply  yourself  for  the  post 
of  spouse  7*^ 

'  Because  her  guardian  keeps  off  all  would-be  lovers,  and 
destines  his  ward  for  a  gentlemen  at  least — ^for  a  nobleman, 
he  hopes.** 

^  He  is  ambitious.     Now  as  to  her  fortune.^ 

*  She  has  a  fleet  of  half  a  dozen  tall  vessels — ^nay,  there 
are  more,  but  I  know  not  how  many.  I  was  formerly 
clerk  in  a  coimting-house  in  the  town,  and  I  learned  a 
great  deal — ^what  each  is  worth,  and  what  the  freight  of 
each  voyage  may  produce — ^but  not  all.  The  Captain,  her 
guardian,  keeps  things  close.  My  Lord,  I  can  assure  you, 
from  what  I  learned  in  that  capacity,  and  by  looking  into 
old  books,  that  she  must  be  worth  over  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds — over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds!  My  Lord, 
there  is  no  such  heiress  in  the  City.  In  your  Lordship^s 
interests  I  have  inquired  in  the  taverns  where  the  merchants^ 
clerks  oongr^ate.  They  know  of  all  the  City  heiresses. 
The  greatest  at  this  moment  is  the  only  daught^  of  a 
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tallow-diaiidler,  who  has  twenty  thousand  to  her  name. 
She  squints.^ 

'  Why  have  you  given  me  this  information  ?    The  girl 
belongs  to  your  friends — ^are  you  anxious  for  her  happiness  ? 
You  know  my  way  of  life.    Would  that  way  make  her 
happier? 

Ihe  man  made  no  reply. 

*  Come^  Semple,  out  with  it.  Your  reascms  ?  Gratitude 
to  me  ?    Or  revenge  upon  an  enemy  ?^ 

The  man  coloured.  He  looked  up ;  he  stood  upright, 
but  for  a  moment  only.  Then  his  eyes  dropped,  and  his 
shoulders  contracted. 

^  Gratitude,  my  Lord,  to  you,'  he  replied.  ^  Bevenge  ? 
Why,  what  reasons  should  I  have  for  revenge  P' 

'How  should  I  know  of  any?  Let  it  be  gratitude, 
then.' 

'I  have  ventured  to  submit — ^not  a  condition,  but  a 
prayer.' 

'  I  have  read  the  clause.  I  grant  it.  On  the  day  after 
the  marriage,  if  the  plan  comes  to  anything,  I  will  present 
thee  to  a  place  where  there  are  no  duties  and  many  per- 
quisites. That  is  understood.  I  would  put  this  promise 
in  writing,  but  no  writing  would  bind  me  more  than  my 
word.' 

'  Yet,  I  would  have  the  promise  in  writing.' 

'  You  are  insolent,  sirrah.' 

'I  am  protecting  myself.  My  Lord,  I  must  epeek 
openly  in  tins  matter.  How  many  promises  have  you 
made  this  morning  ?  I  stood  aside  and  listened.  How 
many  will  you  keep?  I  must  not  be  pushed  aside  with 
audi  a  promise.' 

Lord  lyiingdale  made  no  reply. 

'I  ofler  you  a  fortune  ci  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  more.' 
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^  I  can  now  take  this  fortune  without  your  assistance/ 

*  With  submission,  my  Lord,  you  cannot.  I  know  too 
muchr 

<  What  shall  I  write,  thenP 

^I  am  only  reasonable.  The  girPs  fortune  when  you 
have  it  will  go  the  same  way  as  your  rents  and  woods 
have  gone.  Provide  for  me,  therefore,  before  you  b^in 
to  spend  that  money.'* 

*  Semple,  I  did  not  think  you  had  so  much  courage.  A 
dozen  times  at  least  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  kickmg 
you  out  of  the  house.  Very  well,  then.**  He  sat  up. 
^  Give  me  paper  and  a  pen,  and  I  will  write  this  promise/ 

Semple  laid  paper  and  pen  upcm  the  table. 

'  Let  me  presume  so  £»  as  to  dictate  the  promise,^  he 
said.  ^  ^  I  undertake  and  promise  that  on  the  day  after  my 
maiTiage  with  the  girl  named  Molly  Miller  I  will  give 
Samuel  Semple  such  a  place  as  will  provide  him  for  life 
with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £900  a  year.^  So— will  your 
Lordship  sign  it  P 

He  took  up  this  precious  paper  as  soon  as  it  was  signed, 
read  it  aloud,  folded  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

*  What  next  ?^  asked  his  patron. 

*  I  am  preparing  a  scheme  which  will  give  a  plausible 
excuse  for  your  Lordship^s  visit  to  the  town.  I  have 
already  su^;e8ted  that  certain  friends  should  prepare  the 
way.  The  lady^s  guardian  has  prejudices  in  favour  of 
morality  and  religion.  They  are,  I  know,  beneath  your 
Lordship^s  notice,  yet  still,  it  will  be,  in  fact,  necessary 
that  your  Lordship^s  character  shall  be  such  as  will  com- 
mend itself  to  this  unfashionable  old  sailor.*^ 

*  I  have  already  taken  steps  upon  this  point.  The  girl, 
you  say,  has  no  lover.^ 

'  She  has  no  lover.  Your  lordship^s  rank ;  your  manner ; 
your  appearance  will  certainly  carry  the  day.    By  ccmtrast 
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alone  with  the  oountiy  bmnpkins  the  heart  of  the  girl  will 

be  won/ 

^  Mr.  Semple  '* — ^his  Lordship  yawned — ^  do  you  suppose 

that  the  heart  of  the  girl  concerns  me?  The  heart  of  the 
giri — and  you  call  yourself  my  secretaiy !  Go  and  com- 
plete your  scheme  —  of  gratitude  —  of  gratitude,  not 
revenge.^ 


8—2 


CHAPTER  n 

Tm  LADY  ANA8TA8IA 

The  Lady  Anastasia  was  in  her  dressing-room  in  the 
hands  of  her  JriseuTf  the  French  hairdresser,  and  her  maid. 
She  sat  in  a  d^habill^,  which  was  a  loose  robe,  called,  I 
believe,  a  nightgown,  of  pink  silk  trimmed  with  lace, 
which  showed  the  greater  part  of  a  very  well-shaped  arm ; 
she  had  one  slipper  off  and  one  slipper  on,  which  showed 
a  very  small  and  well-shaped  foot,  but  no  one  was  there  to 
see  it.  Her  maid  was  busy  at  the  toilette-table,  which 
was  covered  with  glass  bottles  containing  liquids  of  attrac- 
tive colour,  silver  patch-boxes,  powder-boxes,  powder-puffii, 
cosmetics  in  pots,  and  other  mysterious  secrets  into  which 
it  would  be  useless  and  fruitless  to  inquire.  The  artist  for 
his  part  was  laboriously  and  conscientiously  building  the 
edifice — object  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  thoughts-called 
a 'head.' 

She  was  in  the  best  temper  imaginable.  When  you 
hear  that  she  had  won  overnight  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas  you  will  understand  that  she  had 
exactly  that  number  of  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the 
world.  Moreover,  she  had  received  fix)m  an  admirer  a 
present  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  china  representing  a 
monkey,  which,  she  reflected  with  satisfaction,  would 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  her  friends  the  keenest  feelings  of 
envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  longing,  and  despair. 
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llie  Lady  Anafitasia  was  the  young  widow  of  an  old 
peer;  she  was  also  the  daughter  of  an  earl  and  the  sister 
of  his  successor.  She  therefore  enjoyed  the  fi:eedom  of 
a  widow,  the  happiness  natural  to  youth,  and  all  the 
privileges  of  rank.  No  woman  could  be  happier.  It  was 
reported  that  her  love  of  the  card-table  had  greatly  im- 
paired her  income ;  the  world  said  that  her  own  private 
dowry  was  wholly  gone  and  a  large  part  of  her  jointure. 
Bat  it  is  a  spiteful  world — all  that  was  known  for  certain 
was  that  she  played  much,  and  that  she  played  high. 
Perhaps  Fortune  in  a  mood  of  penitence  was  giving  back 
what  she  had  previously  taken  away.  The  contrary  is 
commonly  the  case,  viz.,  that  Fortune,  which  certainly 
takes  away  with  alacrity,  restores  with  reluctance. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  reports  were  not  true. 

She  kept  a  small  establishment  in  Mount  Street ;  her 
people  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  footmen,  a  butler, 
a  lady  Vmaid,  a  housekeeper,  and  three  or  four  maids,  with 
two  chairmen.  She  did  not  live  as  a  rich  woman;  she 
received,  it  is  true,  twice  a  week,  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays,  but  not  with  any  expense  of  supp^  and 
wine.  Her  friends  came  to  play  cards,  and  she  held  the 
bank  for  them.  On  other  evenings  she  w^it  out  and 
played  at  the  houses  of  her  friends. 

Except  for  fsshions  and  her  dress — what  fine  woman 
but  makes  that  exception  P — she  had  no  other  occupation, 
no  other  pursuit,  no  other  subject  of  conversation,  than 
the  playing  of  cards.  She  played  at  all  games  and  knew 
them  all ;  she  sat  down  with  a  willing  mind  to  ombre, 
faro,  quadrille,  basset,  loo,  cribbage,  all  fours,  or  beggar 
my  neighbour;  but  mostly  she  preferred  the  game  of 
hazard  when  she  herself  kept  the  bank.  It  is  a  game 
which  more  than  any  other  allures  and  draws  on  the 
[^yer,  so  that  a  young  man  who  has  never  before  been 
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known  to  set  a  guinea  on  any  caid,  or  to  play  at  any 
game,  will,  in  a  single  night,  be  filled  with  all  the  ardour 
and  eagerness  of  a  practised  gamester — ^will  know  the 
extremes  of  joy  and  despair,  and  will  r^;ard  the  largest 
fortune  as  bestowed  by  Providence  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prolong  the  excitement  and  the  agony  of  a 
gamester. 

While  the  Lady  Anastasia  was  still  admiring  the  dbina 
monkey  set  upon  the  table  so  that  she  might  gaze  upon  it 
and  so  refresh  her  soul,  and  while  the  friseur  was  still 
completing  her  head.  Lord  Fylingdale  was  announced. 
The  lady  blushed  violently;  she  sat  up  and  looked 
anxiously  in  the  glass. 

*  Betty,**  die  cried,  *a  touch  of  red — ^not  much,  you 
clumsy  creature!  Will  you  never  learn  to  have  a  lighter 
hand?  So!  that  is  better.  I  am  horribly  pale.  His 
Lordship  can  wait  in  the  morning-room.  You  have 
nearly  finished,  monsieur?  Quick,  then!  The  last 
touches.  Betty,  the  flowered  satin  petticoat.  My  fan. 
The  pearl  necklace.  So,^  she  looked  again  at  the  glass, 
*  am  I  looking  tolerable,  Betty  T 

*  Your  ladyship  is  ravishing,^  said  Betty,  finishing  the 
toilette.  In  truth,  it  was  a  very  pretty  creature  if  one 
knew  not  how  much  was  real  and  how  much  was  due  to 
art.  The  complexion  was  certainly  laid  on ;  the  hair  was 
powdered  and  built  up  over  cushions  and  pillows ;  there 
were  patches  on  the  cheek ;  the  neck  was  powdered ;  eyes, 
natuially  very  fine,  were  set  ofi^  and  made  more  lustrous 
with  a  touch  of  dsA  powder ;  the  frock  and  petticoat  and 
hoop  were  all  alike  removed  from  Nature.  However,  the 
result  was  a  beautiful  woman  of  £uhion,  who  is  far 
removed  indeed  from  the  beautiful  woman  as  made  by  the 
Creator.  For  her  age,  the  Lady  Anastasia  might  have 
been  seven^and-twenty,  or  even  thirty — an  age  when,  with 
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some  women,  the  maturity  of  their  beauty  is  even  more 
charming  than  the  first  sprightly  loveliness  of  youth. 

She  swam  out  of  the  room  with  a  gliding  movement 
then  the  fashion,  and  entered  the  morning-room,  where 
Lord  Fylingdale  awaited  her. 

'Anastasiaf  he  said  softly,  taking  her  hand.  *It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  see  me  alone.  I  feared  you  would  be 
surrounded  with  courtiers  and  fine  ladies,  or  with  singers, 
musicians,  hairdressers,  and  other  baboons.  Permit  me,^ 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  ^You  look  divine  this 
morning.    It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  you  look  so  per- 

The  lady  murmured  something.    She  was  one  of  those 

<^men  who  like,  above  all  things,  to  hear  pndses  of  what 

most  they  prize,  their  beauty,  and  to  believe  what  they 

most  desire  to  be  the  truth,  the  preservation  and  perfect- 

ing  of  that  beauty. 

^  But  you  came  to  see  me  alone.  Was  it  to  tell  me  that 
I  look  charming  P  Other  men  tell  me  as  much  in  com- 
pany.^ 

*  Not  altogether  that,  dear  lady,  though  that  is  some- 
thing.    I  come  to  tell  you  of  a  change  of  plans.^ 

*  You  have  heard  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  haj 
presented  me  by  name  as  a  corruptor  of  innocence  and  I 
know  not  what  because  I  hold  my  bank  on  Sunday 
ni^tsP 

^  I  have  heard  something  of  the  matter.  It  is  almost 
time,  I  think,  to  give  these  presumptuous  shopkeepers  a 
lesson  not  to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  persons  of  rank. 
Let  them  confine  themselves  to  the  ^prentices  who  play  at 
pitch  and  toss."^ 

*0h!  what  matters  their  presentment  ?  I  shall  continue 
to  keep  the  bank  on  Sunday  nights.  Now,  my  dear  lord, 
what  about  these  plans  ?    What  is  changed  T 
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*  We  thought,  you  remember,  about  going  to  Tunbridge 
m  July/ 

*Well?    Shall  we  not  go  there r 

*  Perhaps.  But  there  is  something  to  be  done  first. 
Let  me  confide  in  you '* 

^  My  dear  lord,  you  have  never  confided  in  anybody.^ 
'  Except  in  you.  I  think  you  know  all  my  secrets,  if  I 
have  any.  In  whom  else  can  I  confide  ?  In  the  creatures 
who  importune  me  for  places?  In  friends  of  the  green 
table  ?  In  friends  of  the  racecourse  P  My  dear  Anastasia, 
you  know,  I  assure  you,  as  much  about  my  personal  afiairs 
as  I  know  myself.^ 

*  If  you  would  always  speak  so  kindly  ^ — ^her  eyes  became 
humid,  but  not  tearful.  A  lady  of  fashion  must  not  spoil 
her  cheek  by  tears. 

*  Well,  then,  the  case  is  this.  You  know  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  my  affairs — ^no  one  better.  An  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  effect  a  great  improvement.  I  am  invited 
by  the  highest  personage  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  State.  No  one  is  to  know  this.  For  reasons 
connected  with  this  proposal  I  am  to  visit  a  certain  town 
— a  trading  town — a  town  of  rough  sailors,  there  to 
conduct  certain  inquiries.  There  is  to  be  a  gathering' at 
this  town  of  the  gentry  and  people  of  the  county.  Would 
you  like  to  go,  my  dear  friend  P    It  will  be  next  month.^ 

*  To  leave  town — and  in  May,  just  before  the  end  of  the 
season?^ 

*  There  will  be  opportunities,  I  am  told,  of  holding  a 
bank,  and  a  good  many  sportsmen — ^^is  a  sporting  county 
— may  be  expected  to  lay  their  money.  In  a  word, 
Anastasia,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  exchange.^ 

•And  how  can  I  help  you?  Why  should  I  go 
there?' 

*  By  letting  the  people,  the  county  people,  understand 
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the   many  yirtties    and    graces    which    distinguish    my 
diaiacter.    No  one  knows  me  better  than  yourself.^ 
The  ladj  smiled.    *  No  one,^  she  murmured. 

< or  can  speak  with  greater  authority  on  the  subject. 

Here  will  be  certain  of  our  friends  there — ^ihe  Parson — 
Sir  Harry — ^the  Colonel ^ 

'Pah !  A  b^garly  crew !  and  blown  upon !  They  are 
dangerous.^ 

*Not  at  this  quiet  and  secluded  town.  They  will  be 
strangers  to  you  as  weU  as  to  me.  And  they  will  be  use- 
fid.  After  all,  in  such  a  place  you  need  an  opening. 
Tliey  will  lead  the  way.^ 

Hie  lady  made  no  response. 

*  I  may  call  it  settled,  then  ?^  He  still  held  her  hand. 
*  If  you  would  rather  not  go,  Anastasia,  I  will  find  some- 
one else.     But  I  had  hoped ^ 

She  drew  away  her  hand.  '  You  are  right,^  she  said ; 
'no  one  knows  you  so  well  as  myself.  And  all  I  know 
about  you  is  that  you  are  always  contriving  some  devilry. 
What  is  it  this  time  P  But  you  will  not  tell  me.  You 
never  teU  me.^ 

'  Anastasia,  you  do  me  an  injustice.  This  is  purely  a 
political  step.^ 

'As  you  wilL  Call  it  what  you  please.  I  am  your 
servant — you  know  that — ^your  handmaid — ^in  all  things — 
save  one.  Not  for  any  other  woman,  Ludovick^not  for 
any  other — unfortunate — woman  will  I  lift  my  little  finger. 
Should  you  betray  me  in  this  respect '' 

He  laughed. 

'  A  woman  ?  And  in  that  company  ?  Rest  easy,  dear 
child.  Be  jealous  as  much  as  you  please,  but  not  with 
such  a  cause.^ 

He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  finger ;  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  withdrew. 
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The  Lady  Anastasia  stood  awhile  where  he  left  her. 
Hie  joy  had  gone  out  of  her  heart ;  she  trembled ;  she  was 
seized  with  a  foreboding  of  evil.  She  threw  herself  upon 
the  sofa  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and,  forgetful 
of  paste  and  patch  and  paint,  she  suffered  the  murderous 
tears  to  destroy  that  work  of  art — her  finished  face. 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  *  society'  of  LYNN 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  early  April, 
at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  I  was  at  last  able  to 
drop  into  the  dinghy  and  go  ashore.   All  day  and  all  night, 
and  all  the  day  before,  we  had  been  beating  through  the 
shallows  of  the  Wash  and  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Ouse. 
We  had  laid  her  to  her  mooring  off  the  Common  Stath,  and 
made  all  taut  and  trim ;  the  captain  had  gone  ashore  with 
the  papers ;  the  Custom  House  officer  had  been  aboard ;  we 
were  to  begin  breaking  cargo  on  the  morrow.    The  ship 
was  the  Lady  of  Lynn,  880  tons,  Robert  Jaggard,  master 
mariner,  being  captain,  and  I  still  the  mate  or  chief  officer. 
There  was  no  better  skipper  in  the  port  of  Lynn  than 
Captain  Jaggard;  there  was  no  better  crew  than  that 
aboard  the  Lady  of  Lynn;  not  a  skulker  or  a  lubber  in  the 
whole  ship^s  company ;  and  though  I  say  it  mjrself,  I  dare 
affirm  that  the  mate  did  credit  to  his  ship  as  much  as  the 
captain  and  the  crew.    We  were  in  the  Lisbon  trade ;  we 
had  therefore  come  home  laded  with  casks  of  the  rich 
strong  wine  of  the  country ;  the  port  and  Lisbon  sherry 
and  Malaga,  besides  Madeira  and  the  wine  of  TenerifFe  and 
the  Grand  Canary.    Our  people  of  the  Marshland  and  the 
Fens,  and  those  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  where  the 
strong  air  and  the  east  winds  kill  all  but  the  stoutest, 
cannot  have  too  much  of  this  rich  wine;  they  will  not 
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drink  the  lighter  wines  of  Bordeaux,  which  neither  fire  the 
blood  nor  mount  to  the  head.  A  prosperous  voyage  we 
had  made ;  the  Bay  of  Biscay  suffered  us  to  cross  with  no 
more  than  half  a  gale ;  the  Lady  of  Lynn^  in  fact,  was 
known  in  port  to  be  a  lucky  ship — as  lucky  as  her  owner 
— ^lucky  in  her  voyages  and  lucky  in  her  cargoes. 

At  the  stairs  of  the  Ck>mmon  Stath  Yard  I  made  fast 
the  painter  and  shipped  the  sculls.  And  there,  waiting 
for  me,  was  none  other  than  my  good  old  friend  and 
patron.  Captain  Crowle. 

The  Captain  was  by  this  time  well  advanced  in  life, 
being  past  seventy  years;  yet  he  showed  little  touch  of 
time ;  his  honest  face  being  still  round  and  fiill ;  his  eyes 
still  free  from  lines  and  crowVfeet ;  his  cheek  ruddy  and 
fi-eckled,  as  if  with  the  salt  sea-breeze  and  the  driving 
spray.  He  was  also  as  upright  as  any  man  of  thirty,  and 
walked  with  as  firm  a  step,  and  had  no  need  of  the 
stout  stick  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  as  a  weapon  and 
a  cudgel  for  the  unrighteous,  more  than  a  staff  for  the 
bending  knees  of  old  age. 

^What  cheer — ahoy?^  he  shouted  fit}m  the  quay  as  I 
dropped  over  the  side  into  the  dinghy.  ^What  cheer, 
Jack?^  he  repeated  when  I  ran  up  the  steps.  Tve  seen 
the  skipper.  Come  with  me  to  the  Crown  ^ — ^but  the 
prop^  place  for  mates  was  the  Duke^s  Head.  *Nay,  it 
shall  be  the  Crown.  A  bowl  of  punch  shall  welcome  back 
the  Lady  of  Lynn^  He  turned  cmd  looked  at  the  ship 
lying  in  the  river  at  her  moorings  among  the  other  craft 
^  She's  as  fine  a  vessel  as  this  old  port  can  show — and  she^s 
named  after  as  fine  a  maid.  Shalt  see  her  to-morrow. 
Jack,  but  not  to-night.^ 

*  I  trust,  sir,  that  she  is  well  and  in  good  spirits.' 

*Ay — ay.  Nothing  ails  her — ^nothing  ails  her.  Jack*** 
He  pointed  with  his  stick.     'Look  how  she  flourishes. 
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There  are  fifteen  tall  ships  moored  two  and  two  <^the  King's 
Statfa,  and  half  a  dozen  more  off  the  Common  Stath.  Count 
them,  JacL  Six  of  these  ships  belcmg  to  the  little  maid. 
Six  of  .them — and  two  more  aie  afloat,  of  which  one  is 
homeward  bomid,  and  should  be  in  port  soon  if  all  goes 
well.  £i£^t  noble  ships.  Jack,  are  hers.  And  the  income 
of  nigh  upon  eighteen  years,  and  houses  and  broad  lands. 

*  She  has  a  prudent  guardian,  Captain.' 

'^  May  be-— may  be.  I  don't  deny.  Jack,  but  Fve  done 
the  best  I  could.  Year  after  year  the  money  mounteth 
up  more  and  more.  You  love  her,  Ja<^,  and  therefore  I 
tell  you  these  things.  And  you  can  keep  counsel.  I  talk 
not  in  the  Market  Place.  No  one  knows  her  wealth  but 
you  and  me.  They  think  that  I  am  part  owner.  I  let 
them  think  so,  but  you  and  I  know  better.  Jack.' 

He  nodded  his  h^,  looking  mighty  cunning. 

'She  <»nnot  be  too  wealthy  or  too  prosperous,  Captain. 
I  know  full  well  that  her  prosperity  only  increases  the  gulf 
between  us ;  but  I  had  long  ago  understood  that  such  an 
heiress  was  not  for  a  mate  on  board  a  merdhantman.' 

'  She  is  not.  Jack,'  the  Captain  replied  gravely.  '  Already 
she  is  the  richest  heiress  in  all  Norfolk — ^perhaps  in  the 
whole  country.  Who  is  to  marry  her?  There,  I  confess, 
I  am  at  a  loss.  I  must  find  a  husband  for  her.  There's 
the  rub.  She  may  marry  any  in  the  land ;  there  is  none 
so  hi^  but  he  would  desire  a  wife  so  rich  and  so  virtuous. 
Where  shall  I  look  for  a  husband  fit  for  her?  There  are 
admirals,  but  mostly  too  old  for  her;  she  ought  to  have  a 
noble  lord,  yet,  if  all  tales  be  true,  they  are  not  fit  most 
of  them  to  marry  a  virtuous  woman.  Shall  I  give  Molly 
to  a  man  who  gambles  and  drinks  and  rakes  and  riots  P 
No,  Jack,  no;  not  for  twenty  coronets.  I  would  rather 
many  her  to  an  honest  sailor  Uke  yourself.  Jack,  my 
lad,  find  mea  noble  lord,  as  like  yourself  as  one  pea  is  like 
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another,  and  he  shall  bare  her.  He  must  be  as  proper  a 
man ;  as  strong  a  man ;  a  clean  liver ;  moderate  in  his  cups 
.  •  •  find  him  for  me.  Jack,  and  he  shall  have  her.^ 

'  Well,  but.  Captain,  there  are  the  gentlemen  of  Norfolk.^ 

^Ay!  there  are,  as  you  say,  the  gentlemen.  I  have 
considered  them,  Jack.  Molly  is  not  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth,  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  her  fortune  entitles  her 
to  many  in  a  higher  rank.  Ay !  there  are  the  gentlemen. 
They  are  good  fox-hunters;  they  are  good  at  horse- 
racing  ;  but  they  are  hard  drinkers,  alack ;  they  are 
fuddled  most  evenings ;  my  little  maid  must  not  have  a 
husband  who  is  put  to  bed  drunk  every  night."^ 

^  You  must  take  her  to  London,  Captain,  and  let  her  be 
seen.^ 

'  Ay,  ay,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  go  and  how  to  begin/ 

*  She  is  young ;  there  is  no  need  for  hurry ;  you  can 
wait  awhile.  Captain."* 

*  Ay,  we  can  wait  awhile.  I  shall  be  loath  to  let  her 
go,  Grod  knows.  Come  to-morrow.  Jack.  She  was  always 
fond  of  you ;  she  talks  about  you ;  ^tis  a  loving  little  maid ; 
you  played  with  her  and  ran  about  with  her.  She  never 
forgets.  The  next  command  that  falls  in — ^but  I  talk  too 
taoL  Well — when  there  is  a  ship  in  her  fleet  without  a 
captain — ^but  come,  my  lad.^ 

He  led  the  way,  still  talking  of  his  ward  and  her  perfec- 
tions, through  the  narrow  street  they  call  Stath  Lane  into 
the  great  Market  Place  where  stands  the  Crown  Inn. 

Tibe  room  appropriated  to  the  ^  Society  of  Lynn,^  which 
met  every  evening  all  the  year  round,  was  that  on  the 
ground  floor  looking  upon  the  Market  Place.  Tlie 
'Society,^  or  club,  which  is  never  dissolved,  consists  of 
the  notables  or  better  sort  of  the  town;  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Margaret^s ;  the  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas ;  the  master  of 
the  school — ^my  own  father;  Captain  Crowle  and  other 
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retired  captains ;  the  doctor ;  some  of  the  more  substantial 
merchants ;  with  the  Mayor,  some  of  the  Aldermen,  the 
Town  Clerk,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  two.  This 
evening  most  of  these  gentlemen  were  already  present. 

Captain  Crowle  saluted  the  company  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  ^  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  I  wish 
you  all  a  pleasant  evening.  I  have  brought  with  me  my 
young  friend,  Jack  Pentecroese — ^you  all  know  Jack — ^the 
worthy  son  of  his  worthy  father.  He  will  take  a  glass 
with  us.     Sit  down  beside  me.  Jack.' 

*  With  the  permission  of  the  Society,'  I  said. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  had  already  before  them  their 
pipes  and  their  tobacco.  Some  had  ordered  their  drink 
— a  pint  of  port  for  one ;  a  brown  Creorge  fiill  of  old  ale 
for  another ;  a  flask  of  Canaiy  for  a  third ;  and  so  on. 
But  the  Captain,  looking  round  the  room,  beckoned  to 
the  girl  who  waited.  'Jenny,'  said  he,  'nobody  calls  for 
anything  to-night  except  myself.  Grentlemen,  it  must 
be  a  bowl— or  a  half-dozen  bowls.  Tell  your  mistress, 
Jenny,  a  bowl  of  the  biggest  and  the  strongest  and  the 
sweetest.  Gentlemen,  you  will  drink  with  me  to  the  next 
voyage  of  the  Ladgf  ofLymC 

But  then  a  thing  happened  which  drove  all  thou^ts  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyrm  out  of  everybody's  mind.  That  toast 
was  forgotten. 

Hie  news  was  brought  by  the  doctor,  who  was  the  last 
to  arrive. 

It  was  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  our  town  that 
a  physician  lived  among  us.  He  was  the  only  physician 
in  this  part  of  the  country;  he  practised  among  the 
better  sort,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  round 
about  Lynn,  and  even  further  afield  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  shire ;  and  among  the  substantial  merchants  of  the 
town.    For  the  rest,  there  were  the  apothecary,  the  barber 
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and  blood-letter,  the  bone-setter,  the  herbalist,  and  the 
wise  woman.  Many  there  are,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  who  would  rather  consult  the  woman  who  knows 
the  powers  of  every  herb  that  grows  than  the  physician 
who  would  write  you  out  the  prescription  of  Mithridates 
or  some  other  outlandish  name  composed  of  sixty  or 
seventy  ingredients.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
learning  is  a  fine  thing,  and  that  Gralen  knew  more  than 
the  ancient  dames  who  sit  in  a  bower  of  dried  herbs  and 
brew  them  into  nauseous  drinks  which  pretend  to  cure  all 
the  diseases  to  which  mankind  is  liable. 

Dr.  Worship  was  a  person  who  habitually  carried 
himself  with  dignity.  His  black  dress,  his  white  silk 
stockings,  his  gold  shoe-buckles,  the  whiteness  of  his  lace 
and  linens,  his  huge  wig,  his  gold-headed  cane  with  its 
pomander,  proclaimed  hk  calling;  while  the  shortness  of 
his  stature,  with  the  roundness  of  his  figure,  his  double 
chin,  his  thick  lips,  and  his  fat  nose,  all  assisted  him  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  dignity.  His  voice  was  full  and  deep, 
like  the  voice  of  an  organ,  and  he  spoke  slowly.  It  has, 
I  believe,  been  remarked  that  dignity  is  more  easily 
attained  by  a  short,  fat  man  than  by  one  of  a  greater 
stature  and  a  thinner  person. 

At  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  doctor  this  evening 
it  was  understood  that  something  had  happened.  For  he 
had  assumed  an  increased  importance  that  was  phenomenal ; 
he  had  swollen,  so  to  speak ;  he  had  become  rounder  and 
fuller  in  front.  Everybody  observed  the  change ;  yes,  he 
was  certainly  broader  in  the  shoulders ;  he  carried  himself 
with  more  than  professional  dignity ;  his  wig  had  risen 
two  inches  in  the  fore  top,  and  had  descended  four  indies 
behind  his  back ;  his  coat  was  not  the  plain  doth  which 
he  wore  habitually  in  the  town  and  at  the  tavern,  but  the 
black  vdvet  whidi  was  reserved  for  those  occasions  when 
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he  was  gammoned  by  a  Person  of  Quality  or  one  of  the 
oounty  gentry,  and  he  carried  the  gold-headed  cane  with 
the  pomander-box^  which  also  belonged  to  those  rare 
occasions. 

^  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  looking  around  the  room  slowly 
and  with  emphasis,  so  that  his  change  of  manner  and  of 
stature — ^for  men  so  seldom  grow  after  fifty — and  the 
emphasis  with  which  he  spoke  and  looked,  gathering  to- 
gether all  eyes,  caused  the  company  to  understand,  without 
any  possibility  of  mistake,  that  something  had  happened 
of  great  importance.  In  the  old  town  of  Lynn  R^is  it  is 
not  often  that  anything  happens.  Ships,  it  is  true,  come 
and  go ;  their  departures  and  their  arrivals  form  the  staple 
of  the  conversation ;  but  an  event  apart  from  the  ships,  a 
surprise,  is  rare.  Once,  ten  years  before  this  evening,  a 
rumour  of  the  kind  which,  as  the  journals  say,  wanted 
confirmation,  reached  the  town  that  the  French  had 
landed  in  force  and  were  marching  upon  London.  The 
town  showed  its  loyalty  by  a  resolution  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch;  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Mayor  over  a 
bowl  of  punch;  and  though  the  report  proved  without 
foundation,  the  event  remained  historical ;  the  loyally  and 
devotion  of  the  borough — the  King's  own  Borough — ^had 
passed  through  the  fire  of  peril.  The  thing  was  remem- 
bered. Since  that  event  nothing  had  happened  worthy  of 
note.  And  now  something  more  was  about  to  happen; 
the  doctor's  face  was  full  of  importance ;  he  clearly  brought 
great  news. 

Great  news,  indeed ;  and  news  forerunning  a  time  un- 
heard of  in  the  chronicles  of  the  town. 

*  Gentlemen,'  the  doctor  laid  his  hat  upon  the  table, 
and  his  cane  beside  it.  Then  he  took  his  chair,  adjusted 
his  wig,  and  put  on  his  spectacles,  after  which,  laying  his 
hands  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  he  once  more  looked 
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round  the  room,  and  all  this  in  the  most  important)  digni- 
fied, provoking,  interesting  manner  possible.  ^  Gentlemen, 
I  have  news  for  you.- 

As  a  rule  this  was  a  grave  and  a  serious  company ;  there 
was  no  singing;  there  was  no  laughing:  there  was  no 
merriment.  They  were  the  seniors  of  the  town;  re- 
sponsible persons ;  in  authority  and  office ;  substantial,  as 
r^aids  their  wealth ;  full  of  dignity  and  of  responsibility. 
I  have  observed  that  the  possession  of  wealth,  much  more 
than  years,  is  apt  to  invest  a  man  with  serious  views. 
There  was  little  discourse  because  the  opinions  of  everyone 
were  perfectly  well  known;  the  wind;  the  weather;  the 
crops;  the  ships;  the  health  or  the  ailments  of  the 
company,  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  conversation.  The 
placid  evenings  quietly  and  imperceptibly  rolled  away  with 
some  sense  of  festivity — in  a  tavern  every  man  naturally 
assumes  some  show  of  cheerfulness,  and  at  nine  o^clock  the 
assembly  dispersed. 

Captain  Crowle  made  answer,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  society,  ^  Sir,  we  await  your  pleasure.*^ 

*  My  news,  gentlemen,  is  of  a  startling  character.  I  wiD 
epitomize  or  abbreviate  it.  In  a  word,  therefore,  we  are 
all  about  to  become  rich."^ 

Everybody  sat  upright.  Rich?  All  to  become  rich? 
My  fiather  (who  was  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School) 
and  the  Curate  of  St  Nicholas  shook  their  heads  like 
Thomas  the  Doubter. 

^  All  you  who  have  houses  or  property  in  this  town ;  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  trade  of  the  town ;  all  who  direct 
the  industries  of  the  people — or  take  care  of  the  health  of 
the  residents — will  become,  I  say,  rich.'^  My  father  and 
the  curate,  who  were  not  included  within  these  limits, 
again  shook  their  heads,  nodded  expressively,  but  kept 
silence.     Nobody,  of  course,  expects  the  master  of  the 
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Grammar  School  or  a  curate  eii«f  to  become  ridL    Fortune 
has  no  such  gifts  for  them. 

^  We  await  your  pleasure,  sir,^  the  Captain  repeated. 

*  Jftich  I  You  8€dd  that  we  were  all  to  become  rich,^  mur- 
mured the  Mayor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  doubtful 
drcumstanoes.     *  If  that  were  true "* 

^  I  proceed  to  my  narrative.^  Tlie  doctor  pulled  out  a 
pocket-book,  from  which  he  extracted  a  letter.  *  I  have 
received,'*  he  went  on,  'a  letter  from  a  townsman — the 
young  man  named  Samuel  Semple— Samuel  Semple,^  he 
repeated  with  emphasis,  because  a  look  of  disappointment 
fell  upon  every  £»oe. 

'  Sam  Semple,^  growled  the  Captain.  ^  Once  I  broke  a 
stick  across  his  back.^  He  did  not,  however,  explain  why 
he  had  done  so.  *  I  wish  I  had  broken  two.  What  has 
Sam  Semple  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  town  ?^ 

*  You  shall  hear,^  said  the  doctor. 

*He  would  bring  a  book  of  profane  verse  to  church 
instead  of  the  Common  Prayer,^  said  the  Vicar. 

*  An  idle  rogue,^  said  the  Mayor.  '  I  sent  him  packing 
out  of  my  counting-house.^ 

*  A  fellow  afraid  of  the  sea,^  said  another.  ^  He  might 
have  become  a  supercai^  by  this  time.^ 

*Yet  not  without  some  tincture  of  Greek,^  said  the 
schoolmaster ;  *  to  do  him  justice,  he  loved  books.^ 

^He  made  us  subsaibe  a  guinea  each  for  his  poems,^ 
said  the  Vicar.  *  Trash,  gentlemen,  trash!  My  copy  is 
uncut.^ 

*Yet,^  observed  the  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Mn  some 
sort,  perhaps,  a  child  of  Parnassus.  One  of  those,  so  to 
speak,  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and,  I  fear  me,  of  uncertain 
parentage  among  the  Muses,  and  unacknowledged  by  any. 
There  are  many  such  as  Sam  Semple  on  the  slopes  of  that 
inhospitable  hill.    Is  the  young  man  starving,  doctor? 
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Doth  he  solicit  more  subscriptions  for  another  volume? 
It  is  the  pay  of  the  distressed  poet.** 

The  doctor  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  patience, 
and  even  resignation.  They  would  be  sorry,  he  meant 
them  to  think,  that  they  had  offered  so  many  interruptions. 
When  it  seemed  as  if  everyone  had  said  what  he  wished  to 
say,  the  doctor  held  up  his  hand,  and  so  commanded 
silence. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  GRAND   DISCOVKBY 

*  Mr.  Sam  Semplr,^  the  doctor  continued  with  emphasis  on 
the  prefix,  to  which,  indeed,  the  poet  was  not  entitled  in 
his  native  town,  *  doth  not  ask  for  help ;  he  is  not  starv- 
ing ;  he  is  prosperous ;  he  has  gained  the  friendship,  or  the 
patronage,  of  certain  persons  of   quality.    This  is  the 
reward  of  genius.     I^et  us  forget  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Custom  House  servant,  and  that  he  proved  unequal  to  the 
duties  of  a  clerk.    He  has  now  risen.    We  will  welcome  one 
whose  name  will  in  the  future  add  lustre  to  our  town.^ 
Tie  Vicar  shook  his  head.    *  Trash,^  he  murmured,  ^  trash.'' 
^  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed  to  read  the  letter.^ 
He  unfolded  it,  and  b^an  with  a  sonorous  '  Hum.** 
' "  Honoured  Sir,'^  ^  he  repeated  the  words.     * "  Honoured 
Sir,^ — ^the  letter,  gentlemen,  is  addressed  to  myself — ahem ! 
to  myself.     '*  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  discovery  which 
will  probably  affect  in  a  manner  so  vital  the  interests  of  my 
beloved  native  town,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  communicate 
the  tact  to  you  without  delay.     I  do  so  to  you  rather  than 
to  my  esteemed  patron,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  once 
my  master,  or  to  Captain  Crowle,  or  to  any  of  those  who 
subscribed  for  my  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems,  because 
the  matter  specially  and  peculiarly  concerns  yourself  as  a 
physician,  and  as  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  spring  or  well 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  disoovery.**    The  subject  of  the 
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discovery,  gentlemen.  My  well — ^mine.^  He  went  on:  *"You 
are  aware,  as  a  master  in  the  science  of  medicine,  of  the 
curative  properties  of  various  spas  or  springs  in  the  country 
— ^the  names  of  Bath,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Epsom  are 
familiar  to  you ;  so  doubtless  are  those  of  Hampstead  and 
St.  Chad'^s,  near  London.  It  now  appears  that  a  certain 
learned  physician,  having  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
waters  exist,  as  yet  imsuspected,  at  King^s  L3mn,  has  pro- 
cured a  jar  of  the  water  from  your  own  well — ^that  in  your 
garden.'^  My  well,  gentlemen,  in  my  own  garden !  ^^  And, 
having  subjected  it  to  a  rigorous  examination,  has  dis- 
covercKi  that  it  contains,  to  a  much  higher  d^iee  than 
any  other  well  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  this  country, 
qualities,  or  ingredients,  held  in  solution,  which  make  this 
water  sovereign  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  asthma,  gout, 
and  all  disorders  due  to  ill  humours  or  vapours — concern- 
ing which  I  am  not  competent  so  much  as  to  speak  to  one 
of  your  learning  and  skill.'"  ^ 

^  He  has,'*  said  the  schoolmaster,  ^  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  He  balances  his  periods.  I  taught  him.  So  far 
he  was  an  apt  pupil.^ 

The  doctor  resumed. 

^  ^*  This  discovery  hath  already  been  announced  in  the 
public  journals.  I  send  you  an  extract  containing  the 
news.^^    I  read  this  extract,  gentlemen.'* 

It  was  a  slip  of  printed  paper,  cut  from  one  of  the 
diumals  of  London,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

^  **  It  has  been  discovered  that  at  Eang^s  Lynn,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  there  exists  a  deep  well  of  clear  water, 
whose  properties,  hitherto  undiscovered,  form  a  sovereign 
specific  for  rheumatism  and  many  similar  disorders.  Our 
physicians  have  already  begun  to  recommend  the  place  as 
a  Spa,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  of  their  patients 
have  resolved  upon  betaking  themselves  to  this  newly- 
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difloovered  cure.  The  difltance  from  London  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  Bath.  The  roads,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  good, 
bat  at  Cambridge  it  is  possible  for  those  who  do  not  travel 
in  their  own  carriages  to  proceed  by  way  of  barge  or  tilt 
boat  down  the  Cam  and  the  Ouse,  a  distance  of  only  forty 
miles,  which  in  the  summer  should  prove  a  pleasant 
journey,^ 

^So  faTy  the  doctor  informed  us,  'for  the  printed  in- 
telligence. I  now  proceed  to  finish  the  letter.  ^  Among 
others  my  patron,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Fylingdale,  has  been  recommended  by  his  physician  to  try 
the  newly-disoovered  waters  of  Ljmn  as  a  preventive  of 
gout.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank,  fashion,  and 
wealth,  who  honours  me  with  his  confidence.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  even  allow  me  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey.  Should  he  do  so  I  shall  look  forward  to  the 
honour  of  paying  my  respects  to  my  former  patrons.  He 
tells  me  that  other  persons  of  distinction  are  also  going  to 
the  same  place,  with  the  same  objects,  during  the  coming 
summer.^  ^ 

'  You  hear,  gentlemen,^  said  the  doctor,  looking  round, 
*  what  did  I  say  ?  Wealth  for  all — for  all.  So.  Let  me 
continae.  *'Sir,  I  would  with  the  greatest  submission 
venture  to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  event  to  the 
town.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  immediately  made  acquainted  with  this  great 
discovery ;  the  clergy  of  Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln ;  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  the  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  Spalding,  and  Wisbech  should  all  be  informed. 
It  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  such  a  concourse  or 
flocking  to  Lynn  as  will  bring  an  accession  of  wealth  as 
well  as  fame  to  the  borough  of  which  I  am  a  humble 
native.  I  would  also  submit  that  the  visitors  should  find 
Lynn  provided  with  the  amusements  necessary  for  a  Spa. 
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I  mean  music ;  the  assembly ;  a  pump-room  ;  a  garden ;  tiie 
Ball ;  the  masquerade ;  the  card-room  ;  dean  lodgings ; 
good  wine  and  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  in  abundance.  I  humbly 
ask  forgiveness  for  these  suggestions,  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  Honoured  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  with  my  grateful  service  to  all  the  gentle* 
men  who  subscribed  to  my  verses,  and  thereby  provided 
me  with  a  ladder  up  which  to  rise. — Samuel  Semple.^^^ 

At  this  moment  the  bowl  of  punch  was  brought  in  and 
placed  before  the  Captain  with  a  tray  of  glasses.  The 
doctor  folded  his  letter,  replaced  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
took  off  his  spectacles. 

*  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  my  news.  Captain  Crowle, 
may  I  request  that  you  permit  the  Society  to  drink  with 
me  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  Spa — ^the  Prosperity  of  the 
Spa — the  Spa  of  Lynn.'' 

^  Let  us  drink  it,""  said  the  Captain.  ^  To  the  newly* 
discovered  Spa.  But  this  Samuel — Samuel  Semple — ^the 
name  sticks.'^ 

The  toast  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  then,  when  the  punch  was  buzzed  about,  there  arose  a 
conversation  so  lively  and  so  loud  that  heads  looked  out  of 
windows  in  the  square  wondering  what  in  the  world  had 
happened  with  the  Society.  Not  a  quarrel,  surely.  Nay, 
there  was  no  uplifting  of  voices ;  there  was  no  anger  in  the 
voices ;  nor  was  it  the  sound  of  mirth ;  there  was  no  note 
of  merriment ;  nor  was  it  a  drunken  loosening  of  the 
tongue ;  such  a  thing  with  this  company  was  impossible. 
It  was  simply  a  conversation  in  which  all  spoke  at  the 
same  time  over  an  event  which  interested  and  excited  all 
alike.     Everybody  contributed  something. 

^  We  must  have  a  committee  to  prepare  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  visitors.^ 

^  We  must  put  up  a  pump-room.^ 
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^  We  must  engage  a  dipper.^ 

'We  must  make  walks  across  the  fields/ 

'There  must  be  an  assembly  with  music  and  dancing.^ 

'There  must  be  a  card-room.^ 

'There  must  be  a  long  room  for  those  who  wish  to  walk 
about  and  to  converse — ^with  an  orchestra.^ 

'  There  must  be  public  breakfasts  and  suppers.^ 

'  We  shall  want  horns  to  play  in  the  evening.'* 

'We  must  have  glass  lamps  of  variegated  colours  to 
hang  among  the  trees/ 

'  I  will  put  up  the  pump-room,'*  said  the  doctor, '  in  my 
garden,  over  the  well/ 

'  We  must  look  to  our  lodgings.  The  beds  in  our  inns 
are  for  the  most  part  rough-hewn  boards  on  trestles,  with 
flock  beds  full  of  knobs  and  sheets  that  look  like  leather. 
The  company  will  look  for  bedsteads  and  feather  beds."* 

'  The  ladies  will  ask  for  curtains.  We  must  give  them 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  enjoy.** 

'  We  must  learn  the  fashionable  dances.** 

'  We  must  talk  like  beaux  and  dress  like  the  gentlefolk 
of  Westminster.'* 

The  Captain  looked  on,  meanwhile  whispering  in  my  ear 
from  time  to  time.  '  Samuel  is  a  liar,^  he  said.  '  I  know 
him  to  be  a  liar.  Yet  why  should  he  lie  about  a  thing  of 
so  much  importance  ?  If  he  teUs  the  truth,  Jack — ^I  know 
not ;  I  misdoubt  the  fellow — ^yet,  again,  he  may  tell  the 
truth.  And  why  should  he  lie,  I  say  ?  Then — one  knows 
not — among  the  company  we  may  even  find  a  husband  for 
the  girl.     As  for  taking  her  to  London — but  we  shall  see.^ 

So  he  shook  his  head,  not  wholly  carried  away  like  the 
rest,  but  with  a  certain  amount  of  hope.  And  then, 
waiting  for  a  moment  when  the  talk  flagged  a  bit,  he 
spoke. 

'Gentlemen,  if  this  news  is  true,  and  surely  Sam  Semple 
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would  not  invent  it,  then  the  old  town  is  to  have  another 
great  slice  of  luck.  We  have  our  shipping  and  our  trade ; 
these  have  made  many  of  us  rich,  and  given  an  honest 
livelihood  to  many  more.  The  Spa  should  bring  in,  as 
the  doctor  has  told  us,  wealth  in  another  channel.  I 
undertake  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  rise  to  the  occasion. 
The  town  shall  show  itself  fit  to  receive  and  to  entertain 
the  highest  company.  We  tarpaulins  are  too  old  to  learn 
the  manners  of  fashion.  But  we  have  men  of  substance 
among  us  who  will  lay  out  money  with  such  an  object ;  we 
have  gentlemen  of  family  in  the  country  round ;  we  have 
young  fellows  of  spirit^ — he  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder — 
^  who  will  keep  up  the  gaieties ;  and,  gentlemen,  we  have 
maidens  among  us  as  blooming  as  any  in  the  great  world. 
We  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  ourselves,  or  of  our  girls.*^ 

These  words  created  a  profound  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
The  men  of  substance  would  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Before  the  bowl  was  out  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Captain  Crowle,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret's, 
the  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas — ^the  two  clergyman  being 
appointed  as  having  imbibed  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge some  tincture  of  the  fashionable  world — and  the 
doctor.  This  important  body  was  empowered  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  reception  and  for  the  accommodation 
and  entertainment  of  the  iUustrious  company  expected  and 
promised.  It  was  also  empowered  to  circulate  in  the 
country  roimd  about  the  news  of  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covery, and  to  invite  all  the  rheumatic  and  the  gouty,  the 
asthmatic,  and  everybody  afflicted  with  any  kind  of  disease, 
to  repair  immediately  to  Lynn  Regis,  there  to  drink  the 
sovereign  waters  of  the  Spa. 

^  It  only  remains,  gentiemen,^  said  the  doctor  in  conclu- 
sion, '  that  I  myself  should  submit  the  water  of  my  well  to 
an  examination.'    He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
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the  company  that  he  had  received  from  Samuel  Semple  an 
analysis  of  the  water  stating  the  ingredients  and  their  pro- 
portions  as  made  by  the  anonymous  phyridan  of  London. 
^  Should  it  prove,  of  which  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
water  is  such  as  has  been  described  by  my  learned  brother 
in  medicine,  I  shall  inform  you  of  the  fact.*" 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  though  the  Committee  of 
Reception  was  not  informed  of  the  fact,  that  the  doctor'^s 
analysis  exactly  agreed  with  that  sent  to  him. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening.  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
not  why,  during  the  reading  of  the  letter  my  heart  sank 
lower  and  lower.  It  was  the  foreboding  of  evil.  Perhaps 
it  was  caused  by  my  knowledge  of  Sam,  of  whom  I  will 
speak  presently.  Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  seeing 
the  girl  whom  I  loved,  while  yet  I  had  no  hope  of  winning 
her,  carried  off  by  some  sprig  of  quality,  who  would  teach 
her  to  despise  her  homely  friends — ^the  Master  Mariners, 
young  and  old.  I  know  not  the  reason.  But  it  was  a 
foreboding  of  evil,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
repaired  to  the  quay,  and  rowed  myself  back  to  the  ship 
in  the  moonlight. 

They  were  going  to  drink  to  the  next  voyage  of  the 
Lady  cf  Lynn,  Why,  the  lady  herself,  not  her  ship,  was 
about  to  embark  on  a  voyage  more  perilous — more  dis- 
astrous— ^than  that  which  awaited  any  of  her  ships.  Cruel 
as  is  the  ocean,  I  would  rather  trust  myself — and  her — 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  its  wildest,  than 
to  the  tenderness  of  the  crew  who  were  to  take  charge  of 
that  innocent  and  ignorant  lady. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   FORT  OF   LYNN 

This  was  the  bq^inning  of  the  famous  year.  I  say  famous, 
because  to  me  and  to  certain  others  it  was  certainly  a  year 
eventful,  while  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  county 
round  it  was  the  year  of  the  Spa,  which  began,  ran  a 
brief  course,  and  terminated  all  in  one  summer. 

Let  me  therefore  speak  for  a  little  about  the  place 
where  these  things  happened.  It  is  not  a  mushroom  or 
an  upstart  town  of  yesterday,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
town  of  venerable  antiquity,  with  many  traditions  which 
may  be  read  in  books  by  the  curious.  It  is  important  on 
account  of  its  trade,  though  it  is  said  that  in  former  days 
its  importance  was  much  greater. 

I  have  sailed  over  many  seas;  I  have  put  in  at  many 
ports;  I  have  taken  in  cargoes  of  many  countries — the 
ways  of  sailors  I  have  found  much  the  same  everywhere. 
And  as  for  the  food  and  the  drink  and  the  buildings,  I 
say  that  Lynn  is  behind  none.  Certainly  the  Port  of 
London,  whether  at  Wapping,  or  Limehouse,  or  Shadwell, 
cannot  show  anything  so  fine  as  the  Market  Place  of  Lynn, 
or  St.  Maigaret^s  Church,  or  our  Custom  House.  Nor 
have  I  foimd  anywhere  people  more  civil  of  speech,  and 
more  obliging  and  well  disposed,  than  in  my  own  town, 
where,  apart  from  the  sailors  and  their  quarters,  the 
merchants  and  shipowners  are  substantial ;  trade  is  always 
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brisk;  the  Port  is  always  lively;  continually  there  is  a 
coining  and  a  going ;  sometimes  week  after  week  one  ship 
arrives  and  a  ship  puts  out ;  the  yards  are  always  busy ; 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil  resound  all  day  long ;  carpenters, 
rope-makers,  boat-builders,  block-makers,  sail-makers,  all 
the  people  wanted  to  fit  out  a  ship — they  say  that  a  ship 
i8  like  a  woman,  in  always  wanting  «,mething_a«  at 
work  without  intermission  all  the  year  round,  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening.  They  stand  at 
good  wages ;  they  live  well ;  they  dress  warm ;  they  drink 
of  the  best.  It  is  a  city  of  great  plenty.  Wine  there  is 
of  the  most  generous,  to  be  had  at  reasonable  price. 
Have  I  not  myself  brought  home  cargoes  from  Lisbon  of 
Spanish  and  Portugaese-rtiong  and  heady-rich  and 
sweet?  and  from  Bordeaux  of  right  claret?  All  the 
things  that  come  from  abroad  are  here  in  abundance, 
brought  hither  by  our  ships  and  distributed  by  otur  barges 
up  the  river  and  its  tributaries  through  eight  counties  at 
least,  serving  the  towns  of  Peterborough,  Ely,  Stamford, 
Bedford,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon,  St.  Neots,  Northampton, 
Cambridge,  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  and  Thetford.  We  send 
them  not  only  wine,  but  also  coals  (which  come  to  us, 
sea-borne,  fit>m  NewcastleX  deal  and  timber  from  Norway 
and  the  Baltic,  iron  and  implements,  sugar,  lemons,  spices, 
tea  (but  there  is  littie  of  that  infusion  ^t^en  in  the 
county),  turpentine,  and  I  know  not  what ;  and  we  receive 
for  export  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  gram  of  aU  kinds. 

In  other  places  you  may  hear  lamentations  that  certain 
imported  luxuries  have  given  out;  I  have  known  the 
lemons  to  fail  so  that  the  punch  was  spoiled ;  or  the  nut- 
m^  to  give  out — ^which  is  a  misfortune  for  the  pudding ; 
or  the  foreign  wine  to  have  been  all  consumed.  Our 
cellars  and  our  warehouses,  however,  are  always  fall,  there 
is  always  wine  of  every  kind ;  there  are  always  stores  of 
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everything  that  the  cook  can  want  for  his  mo6t  splendid 
banquet. 

Nor  are  we  less  fortunate  in  our  food.  There  is 
excellent  mutton  fattened  in  the  Marshland;  the  bacon 
of  Norfolk  is  famous ;  there  are  no  geese  like  the  geese  of 
the  fens — they  are  kept  in  Csurmhouses,  each  in  its  own 
hutch,  and  all  driven  out  to  feed  in  the  fens  and  ditches 
of  the  fens.  Every  day  you  may  see  the  boy  they  call  the 
gozzard  driving  them  out  of  the  town  in  the  morning  and 
bringing  them  home  in  the  evening.  Then,  since  all  the 
country  on  the  west  side  is  lowland  reclaimed  fix>m  the 
sea,  it  is,  like  all  such  land,  full  of  ponds  and  haunted  by 
starlings  and  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  and  other  wild  birds 
innumerable,  which  are  shot,  decoyed,  and  caught  in  great 
numbers.  Add  to  this  that  the  reclaimed  land  is  most 
fertile,  and  yields  abundantly  of  wheat  and  barley,  fruit 
and  vegetables ;  and  that  fish  are  found  in  plenty  in  the 
Wash  and  outside,  and  you  will  own  that  the  town  is  a 
kind  of  Promised  Land,  where  eveiything  that  the  heart 
of  man  can  desire  is  plentiful  and  ebeap^  and  where  the 
better  sort  are  rich  and  comfortable,  and  the  baser  sort 
are  in  good  case  and  contented. 

Another  circumstance  which  certain  scholars  consider 
fortunate  for  Lynn  is  that  the  modem  town  abounds  with 
ancient  buildings,  walls,  towers,  arches,  churches,  gateways, 
fragments  which  proclaim  its  antiquity  and  speak  of  its 
former  importance.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  a  plain  and 
simple  sea«captain  has  no  business  to  know  anything  about 
matters  which  concern  scholars.  That  is  a  reasonable 
objection.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  speak  as  if  I 
knew  anything  of  my  own  reading !  I  am  but  a  plain 
sailor.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  navigating  a  merchant* 
man.  This  is  an  honourable  condition.  Had  I  to  choose 
another  life  upon  the  world,  I  would  desire  of  Providence 
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no  hitler  station  and  no  happiear  lot.  A  sea-captain  is 
King;  his  vessel  is  an  island  over  which  he  rules ;  he  is  a 
servant,  yet  not  in  a  state  al  servitude ;  he  is  dependent, 
jet  is  independent;  he  has  no  cares  about  money,  for 
he  is  well  paid ;  he  keeps  what  hours  he  pleases ;  dresses 
as  he  likes;  eats  and  drinks  as  he  likes;  if  he  carries 
pasBeogers  he  has  society.  No.  Let  me  not  even  seem  to 
be  pretending  to  the  learning  of  a  scholar.  I  do  but 
rqieat  the  things  which  my  father  was  wont  to  repeat  in 
my  hearing.  He  was  for  forty  years  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School;  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Christ^s  College, 
Cambridge;  a  learned  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldee ;  and,  like  many  of  his  calling,  an  antiquary, 
and  one  who  was  most  happy  when  he  was  poring  over  old 
MSS.  in  the  Ardiives  of  the  Guildhall,  and  amassing 
materials,  which  he  did  not  live  to  put  together,  for  the 
history  of  Lynn  R^is,  sometime  Lynn  Episoopi.  The 
collections  made  by  him  still  lie  am<Hig  the  chests  where 
the  Corporation  keep  their  papers.  They  will  doubtless 
be  found  there  at  some  future  tine,  and  will  serve  for 
some  other  hand  engaged  upon  the  same  work. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  among  a  trading  and  a 
shipping  community  there  should  be  much  <nuio6ity  on 
such  matters  as  the  past  history  of  their  borough;  Ihe 
Charter  which  it  obtained  from  kings ;  the  creation  of  a 
mayor;  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  when  the 
glorious  Reformation  restored  the  sunlight  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  freedom  to  this  happy  land.  For  the  most  part  my 
&ther  worked  without  encouragement  save  from  the  Vicar 
of  St  Maigaret^s,  the  Rev.  Mark  Gentle,  S.T.P.,  to  whose 
scholariy  mind  the  antiquities  and  charters  and  leases  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  of  small  account 
indeed  compared  with  a  newly  found  coin  of  an  obscure 
Roman  usurper ;  or  an  inscription  on  a  Roman  milestone. 
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or  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  urn.  Yet  my  father  would 
willingly  discourse  upon  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  I  think 
that  little  by  little  he  communicated  to  me  the  whole  of 
his  knowledge,  so  that  I  became  that  rare  creature,  a  sailor 
versed  in  antiquity  and  history ;  one  to  whom  the  streets 
and  old  buildings  of  Lynn  spoke  in  a  language  unknown 
by  the  people,  even  unheard  by  them. 

It  pleases  me  i»  recall  the  tall  form  of  my  father ;  his 
bent  shoulders ;  his  wig  for  the  most  part  awiy ;  his  round 
spectacles;  his  thin  face.  In  school  he  was  a  figure  of 
fear  always  terrible,  wielding  the  rod  of  office  with  Justice 
Rhadamanthine,  and  demanding,  with  that  unrelenting 
alternative,  things  impossible  in  grammar.  In  school 
hours  he  was  a  very  Jupiter,  a  thundering  Jupiter;  our 
school  was  an  ancient  hall  with  an  open  timber  roof  in 
which  his  voice  rolled  and  echoed  backwards  and  forwards. 
Nor  did  he  spare  his  only  son.  In  consequence  of  some 
natural  inability  to  cope  with  the  niceties  of  syntax,  I  was 
often  compelled  to  become  a  warning  and  an  admonition 
to  the  rest.  I  have  sometimes,  since  those  days,  in  con- 
sidering things  during  the  night-watch,  asked  myself  why 
men  of  tender  hearts  force  their  children  to  undergo  this 
fierce  discipline  of  grammar — ^a  thing  instantly  forgotten 
when  a  boy  goes  to  sea ;  and  I  have  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  invented  and  encouraged  by  divines  in  order  that 
boys  might  learn  something  of  the  terrors  of  the  Law 
Divine.  Out  of  school,  however,  no  child  ever  had  a 
parent  more  indulgent  or  more  affectionate.  The  post 
of  schoolmaster  is  honourable  and  one  that  should  be 
desired,  yet  I  have  sometimes  wished,  when  the  disagree- 
able moments  of  wishing  were  upon  me,  that  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  had  belonged  to  some  other  boy^s  father — 
say,  the  father  of  Sam  Semple. 

I  will  tell  you  how  he  used  to  talk.    I  remember  one 
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day— it  might  be  yeflterday — ^he  was  standing  on  the 
Lady^s  Mount,  and  looking  down  upon  the  gardens  and 
fields  which  now  lie  between  the  ancient  walls  and  the 
modem  town.  ^  Look,  boy,^  he  said,  *  you  see  fields  and 
gardens;  on  those  fields  stood  formerly  monasteries  and 
convents ;  these  gardens  were  once  enclosed — ^you  may  still 
discern  some  of  the  stone  walls  which  surrounded  them,  for 
monk  and  friar.  All  the  friars  were  here,  so  great  was  the 
wealth  of  the  town.  On  that  green  field  behind  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  the  house  of  Austin  Friars ; 
some  fragments  of  these  buildings  have  I  discovered  built 
into  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  field ;  I  should  like 
to  pull  down  the  modem  houses  in  order  to  display  those 
fi'agments;  almost  at  our  feet  lay  the  house  of  the  Black 
Friars ;  yonder  to  the  south,  between  the  road  to  the  gate 
and  the  river  Var,  was  the  friary  of  the  White  Friars,  or 
Carmelites ;  there  is  the  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars,  who 
were  Franciscans.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  Margaret^s 
there  are  walls  and  windows,  with  carved  mullions  and 
ardies — ^they  belong  to  a  collie  of  priests,  or  periiaps  a 
Benedictine  house — ^there  must  have  been  Benedictines  in 
the  town ;  or  perhaps  they  belonged  to  a  nunnery ;  many 
nunneries  stood  beside  parish  churches. 

^This  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  town.  ^Tis  a  pity  that 
it  should  fSeJl  into  decay,  but  when  walls  are  no  longer 
wanted  for  defence  they  are  neglected.  First  the  weather 
loosens  the  stones  of  the  battlements ;  or  perhaps  they  fall 
into  the  moat ;  or  the  people  take  them  away  for  building, 
I  wonder  how  much  of  the  wall  of  Lynn  is  built  into  the 
churches  and  the  houses,  and  the  garden  walls ;  then  the 
whole  face  of  the  wall  disappears ;  then  if  it  is  a  Roman 
wall  there  is  left  a  core  of  concrete  as  in  London  Wall, 
which  I  have  seen  here  and  there  where  the  houses  are  not 
built  against  it.    But  here  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  get 
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over.  The  wall  of  Lynn  is  two  miles  long;  that  of  London 
is  three  miles  long,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  by  Stow  and 
others.  Was,  then,  the  town  of  Lynn  at  any  time  able  to 
raise  and  defend  a  wall  two  miles  in  length?  It  seems 
incredible.  Yet  why  build  a  wall  longer  than  ooald  be 
defended?  Were  these  fields  and  gardens  once  streets 
between  the  religious  houses?  Certain  it  is  that  Lynn 
Episcopi,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  formerly  a  very  busy 
place,  yet,  I  apprehend,  more  busy  than  at  present  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  increased  wealth  and  population  of  the 
countiy.^ 

So  I^  would  talk.  To  me,  I  suppose,  because  he  could 
never  find  anybody  else  who  would  listen  to  him*  Those 
who  read  this  page  will  very  likely  resemble  the  company  to 
whom  my  fatiier  ventured  upon  some  such  discourse  of 
ancient  things.  They  would  courteously  incline  their 
heads :  they  would  take  a  drink ;  they  would  sigh ;  they 
would  say,  *  Why,  sir,  since  you  say  so,  doubtless  it  is  so. 
No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  point ;  but  if  you  think 
upon  it,  the  time  is  long  ago,  and  •  •  •  I  think,  neigh- 
bours, the  wind  has  shifted  a  point  to  the  nor'^-east'* 

Tlie  town  preserves,  in  spite  of  neglect  and  oblivion, 
more  of  the  appearance  of  age  than  most  towns.  The 
Guildhall,  where  they  show  the  sword  and  the  silver  cup 
of  King  John,  is  an  ancient  and  noteworthy  building; 
there  are  the  old  churdies;  there  are  almshouses  and 
hospitals ;  there  is  a  Custom  House,  which  the  Hollanders 
enviously  declare  must  have  been  brought  over  from  their 
country  and  set  up  here,  so  much  does  it  resemble  their 
own  buildings.  Our  streets  are  full  of  remains^  Here  a 
carving  in  marble ;  here  a  window  of  ancient  shape,  cut  in 
stone;  here  a  piece  of  carved  work  from  some  ancient 
chantiy  chapel;  here  a  deserted  and  mouldering  court; 
here  a  house  overhanging,  gabled,  with  carved  front ;  here 
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a  oomtyard,  with  an  ancient  house  built  round  it ;  and 
witii  the  naiTOw  streets  such  as  one  finds  only  in  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  our  ancient  cities.  We  have  still  our 
winding  lanes,  with  their  irregularities;  houses  planted 
sideways  as  well  as  fronting  the  street ;  an  irregular  align- 
ment ;  gables  instead  of  a  flat  coping ;  casement  windows 
not  yet  trausformed  by  the  modem  sash ;  our  old  taverns ; 
our  old  walls;  our  old  market-places;  and  the  ancient 
bridges  whidi  span  the  four  streams  running  through  the 
midst  of  our  town.  By  the  riverside  you  may  find  the 
sailors  and  the  craftsmen  who  belong  to  a  seaport ;  at  the 
Custom  House  you  may  meet  the  merchants  and  the 
shippers ;  in  the  market-places  you  may  find  the  country- 
men  and  the  country-women «—  they  talk  an  uncouth 
language,  and  their  manners  are  rough,  but  they  are 
honest ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret^s  or 
St.  Nicholas  any  day  for  morning  prayers,  but  especially 
<m  Sunday,  you  may  find  among  the  oongr^ation  maidens 
and  matrons  in  rich  attire,  the  former  as  beautiful  as  in 
any  town  or  countiy  may  be  met ;  the  latter  stately  and 
dignified  and  gradous  withal. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    MAID    OF    LYNN 

My  earliest  recollection  as  a  child  shows  me  Captain 
Crowle,  fuUy-wigged,  with  a  white  silk  cravat  round  his 
neck,  the  lace  ends  hanging  down  before,  a  crimson  silk 
sash  to  his  sword,  long  lace  ruffles,  his  brown  coat  with 
silver  buttons,  his  worsted  hose,  and  his  shoes  with  silver 
clocks.  In  my  memory  he  is  always  carrying  his  hat  under 
his  arm ;  a  stout  stick  always  dangles  from  his  wrist,  in 
readiness;  and  he  always  presents  the  same  honest  face, 
weather-beaten,  ruddy,  lined,  with  his  keen  eyes  under 
thick  eyebrows,  and  his  nose  long  and  broad  and  some- 
what arched — such  a  nose  as  lends  authority  to  a  man« 
In  other  words,  I  never  saw  any  change  in  the  Captain, 
though  when  I  first  remember  him  he  must  have  been 
fifty-five,  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  seen  in  his  old  haunts 
he  was  close  upon  eighty. 

I  have  seen,  however,  and  I  remember,  many  changes  in 
the  Captain^s  ward.  She  is  a  little  thing  of  two  or  three 
at  first;  then  she  is  a  merry  child  of  six;  next  she  is  a 
school-girl  of  ten  or  eleven ;  she  grows  into  a  maiden  of 
sixteen,  neither  girl  nor  woman ;  she  becomes  a  woman  of 
eighteen.  I  remember  her  at  every  stage.  Strange  to 
say,  I  do  not  remember  her  between  those  stages. 

Moily  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father  in  infancy. 
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He  was  carried  ofiP,  I  believe,  by  small-pox.  He  was  a  ship- 
owner, and  general  merchant  of  the  town,  and  was 
generally  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  means.  At 
his  death  he  bequeathed  the  care  of  his  widow  and  his 
child  to  his  old  servant,  Captain  John  Crowle,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  house  since  he  was  apprenticed 
as  a  boy.  He  directed,  further,  that  Captain  Crowle 
should  conduct  the  business  for  the  child,  who,  by  his  will, 
was  to  inherit  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  whatever  that 
might  prove  to  be,  on  coming  of  age,  after  subtracting 
certain  settlements  for  his  widow. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  child  that  her  guardian 
was  the  most  honest  person  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
bachelor ;  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  House 
which  he  had  served ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  and  nothing 
to  think  about  except  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

I  would  have  no  secrets  with  my  reader.  Let  it  be 
known,  therefore,  that  on  looking  into  the  position  of 
aifairs,  the  executor  found  that  there  was  a  much  greater 
fortune  for  his  ward  than  anyone,  even  the  widow,  ever 
guessed.  There  were  houses  in  the  town;  there  were 
furms  in  Marshland;  there  was  money  placed  out  on 
mortgage ;  there  were  three  or  four  tall  ships  chiefly  in 
the  Lisbon  trade ;  and  there  were  boxes  full  of  jewels,  gold 
chains,  and  trinkets,  the  accumulation  of  three  or  four 
generations  of  substantial  trade.  He  kept  this  knowledge 
to  himself;  then,  as  the  expenses  of  the  household  were 
small,  and  there  was  always  a  large  balance  after  the  year 
in  favour  of  the  House,  he  went  on  adding  ship  to  ship, 
house  to  house,  and  farm  to  farm,  besides  putting  out 
money  on  the  security  of  mortgage,  so  that  the  child,  no 
one  suspecting,  grew  richer  and  richer,  until  by  the  time 
she  was  eighteen — but  only  the  Captain  knew  it — she  had 
become  the  richest  heiress  not  only  in  the  town  of  Lynn, 
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but  abo  in  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  and  even,  I  verily 
believe,  in  the  whole  country. 

I  think  that  the  Captain  must  have  been  what  is  called 
a  good  man  of  business  by  nature.  A  simple  s^or,  one 
taught  to  navigate,  to  take  observations,  to  keep  a  log, 
and  to  understand  a  chart,  is  not  supposed  to  be  thereby 
trained  for  trade.  But  it  must  have  been  a  £Eur-seeing 
man  who  boldly  launched  out  into  new  branches  and  sent 
whalers  to  the  Arctic  seas,  ships  to  trade  in  the  Baltic,  and 
ships  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  ships  in  the  old 
trade  for  which  Jjyna  was  always  famous — that  with 
Lbbon  for  wine.  He  it  was  who  enlarged  the  quay  and 
rebuilt  the  Common  Stath  Yard.  His  counting-house — it 
was  called  his,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  a 
partner — ^was  filled  with  clerks,  and  it  was  counted  good 
fortune  by  the  young  men  of  the  place  to  enter  his  service, 
whether  as  ^prentices  on  board  his  ships,  or  as  book-keepers 
in  his  counting-house,  or  as  supercargoes  or  pursers  in  his 
fleet.  For  my  own  part,  it  was  always  understood  between 
us  that  I,  too,  was  to  enter  his  service,  but  as  a  sailor,  not 
as  a  derk.  This  I  told  him  as  a  little  boy,  with  the 
impudence  of  childhood.  He  laughed.  But  he  re- 
membered, and  reminded  me  from  time  to  time.  ^  Jack 
is  to  be  a  sailor — Jack  will  have  none  of  your  quill-driving 
— Jack  means  to  walk  his  own  quarterdeck.  I  shall  live 
to  give  Jack  his  sword  and  his  telescope^ — and  so  on,  lest 
perchance  I  should  forget  and  fall  off,  and  even  accept  the 
Vicar's  offer  to  get  me  a  scholarship  at  some  college  of 
Cambridge,  so  that  I  might  take  a  degree  and  become  my 
father's  usher,  and  presently  succeed  him  as  master  of  the 
grammar  school.  *  Learning,"  said  the  Captain,  ^  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  the  command  of  a  ship  is  a  finer.  Likewise,  it 
is  doubtless  a  great  honour  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts,  such 
as  your  father ;  but,  my  lad,  a  rope's  end  is,  to  my  mind. 
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a  better  weapon  than  a  birdi/  And  so  on.  For  while  he 
knew  how  to  respect  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  as  he 
respected  the  piety  of  the  Vicar,  he  considered  the  calling 
of  the  sailor  more  delightful,  even  though  not  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  world. 

There  were  plenty  of  children  in  the  town  of  Lynn  to 
play  with ;  but  it  came  about  in  some  way  or  other,  per- 
haps be<»use  I  was  always  a  fBtvourite  with  the  Captain 
and  was  encouraged  to  go  often  to  the  house,  that  Molly 
became  my  special  playfellow.    She  was  two  yean  younger 
than   myself,  but,  as  she  was  forward    in  growth  and 
strength,  the  difference  was  not  a  hindrance,  while  there 
was  no  game  or  amusem^t  pleasing  to  me  which  did  not 
please  her.    For  instance,  every  boy  of  Lynn,  as  soon  as  he 
can  handle  a  scull,  can  manage  a  dinghy;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  haul  a  rope,  can  sail  a  boat.    For  my  own  part,  I  can 
never  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not  in  my  spare  time 
out  on  the  river.    I  would  sail  up  the  river,  along  the  low 
banks  of  the  sluggish  stream  up  and  down  which  go  the 
barges  which  cany  the  cargoes  of  our  ships  to  the  inland 
towns  and  return  for  more.   There  are  also  tilt  boats  com- 
ing down  the  river  which,  like  the  waggons  on  the  road, 
are  fiiU  of  passengers,  sailors,  servants,  soldiers,  craftsmen^ 
iqpprentices,  and  the  like.    Or  I  would  row  down  the  river 
with  the  current  and  the  tide  as  far  as  the  mouth  where 
the  river  flows  into  the  Wash.    Then  I  would  sail  up  again, 
watching  the  ships  tacking  across  the  stream  in  their  slow 
upward  progress  to  the  port    Or  I  would  go  fishing  and 
bring  home  a  basket  full  of  fresh  fish  for  the  house ;  or  I 
would  paddle  about  in  a  din^y  among  the  ships,  watching 
them  take  in  or  dischaige  caigo,  or  receive  from  the  barges 
alongside  the  casks  of  pork  and  beef,  of  rum  and  beer  and 
water,  for  the  next  voyage — ^happy,  indeed,  if  I  could  get 
pennisdon  to  tie  up  the  painter  to  the  rope  ladder  hang- 
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ing  over  the  side  and  so  climb  up  and  ramble  over  every 
part  of  the  ship.  And  I  knew  every  ship  that  belonged  to 
the  port — every  Dutchman  which  put  in  with  cheese  and 
tallow,  hardware  and  soft  goods;  every  Norwegian  that 
brought  deal ;  I  knew  them  all  and  when  they  were  due, 
and  their  tonnage  and  the  name  of  the  captain. 

More  than  this,  Molly  knew  as  much  as  I  did.  She  was 
as  handy  with  her  sculls ;  she  knew  every  puiF  of  wind  and 
where  to  expect  it  at  the  bend  of  the  river ;  she  was  as 
handy  with  the  sails.  While  her  mother  made  her  a 
notable  housewife  and  taught  her  to  make  bread,  cakes, 
puddings,  and  pies ;  to  keep  the  still-room ;  to  sew,  and 
make,  and  mend  ;  to  brew  the  ale,  both  the  strong  and  the 
small,  and  the  punch  for  the  Captain^s  friends  at  Christmas 
and  other  festivals — awhile,  I  say,  this  part  of  MoUy^s  educa- 
tion was  not  neglected,  it  was  I  who  made  her  a  sailor,  so 
that  there  was  nowhere  in  the  place  anyone — man,  or  boy 
or  girl — who  was  handier  with  a  boat  or  more  certain  with 
a  sail  than  Molly.  And  I  know  not  which  of  these  two 
accomplishments  pleased  her  guardian  the  more.  That 
she  should  become  a  good  housewife  was  necessary ;  that 
she  should  be  a  handy  sailor  was  an  accomplishment  which, 
because  it  was  rare  in  a  girl  and  belonged  to  the  work  of 
the  other  sex,  seemed  to  him  a  proper  and  laudable  object 
of  pride. 

The  Captain,  as  you  have  already  learned,  nourished  a 
secret  ambition.  When  I  was  still  little  more  than  a  boy, 
he  entrusted  his  secret  to  me.  MoUy^s  mother,  the  good 
homely  body  who  was  so  notable  a  housekeeper,  and  knew 
nothing,  as  she  desired  to  know  nothing,  concerning  the 
manners  and  customs  of  gentlefolk,  was  not  consulted. 
Nor  did  the  good  woman  even  know  how  great  an  heiress 
her  daughter  had  become.  Now,  the  Captain'^s  ambition 
was  to  make  his  ward,  by  means  of  her  fortune,  a  great 
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lady.  He  knew  little,  poor  man,  of  what  was  meant  by  a 
great  lady ;  but  he  wanted  the  heiress  of  such  great  wealth 
to  marry  some  man  who  would  lift  her  out  of  the  rank  and 
condition  to  which  she  was  bom.  It  was  a  fatal  ambition, 
as  you  shall  learn.  Now,  being  wise  after  the  event,  and 
quite  able  to  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen, 
I  can  understand  that  with  such  an  ambition  the  Captain^s 
only  plan  was  to  have  taken  the  girl  away,  perhaps  to 
Norwich,  perhaps  to  London  itself;  to  have  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  some  respectable  gentlewoman ;  to  have 
had  her  taught  all  the  fashionable  fal-lals,  with  the  graces 
and  the  sprawls  and  the  antics  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  to  let  it  be  buzzed  abroad  that  she  was  an  heiress,  and 
then,  after  taking  care  to  protect  her  against  adventurers, 
to  find  a  man  after  his  own  mind  of  station  high  enough  to 
make  the  girPs  fortune  equal  to  his  own;  not  to  over- 
shadow it;  and  not  to  dazzle  him  with  possibilities  of 
spending.  However,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy,  after  the  event, 
what  might  have  been  done. 

What  was  done,  you  understand.  At  nineteen,  Molly 
was  a  fine  tall  girl,  as  strong  as  any  man,  her  arms  stout 
and  muscular  like  mine ;  her  face  rosy  and  ruddy  with  the 
bloom  of  health ;  her  eyes  blue,  and  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small,  but  fearless ;  her  head  and  face  large ;  her  hair 
hir  and  blowing  about  her  head  with  loose  curls;  her 
figure  full ;  her  neck  as  white  as  snow ;  her  hands  large 
rather  than  small,  by  reason  of  the  rowing  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  ropes,  and  by  no  means  white;  her  features 
were  regular  and  straight ;  her  mouth  not  too  small,  but 
to  my  eyes  the  most  beautiful  mouth  in  the  world,  the  lips 
fiill,  and  always  ready  for  a  smile,  the  teeth  white  and 
regular.  In  a  word,  to  look,  at  as  fine  a  woman,  not  of  the 
d^cate  and  dainty  kind,  but  strong,  tall,  and  full  of  figure, 
as  one  may  wish  for.     As  to  her  disposition,  she  was  the 
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most  tender,  affectionate,  sweet  soul  that  could  be  imagined ; 
she  was  always  thinking  of  something  to  please  those  who 
loved  her;  she  spared  her  mother  and  worked  for  her 
guardian ;  she  was  always  working  at  something ;  she  was 
always  happy  ;  she  was  always  singing.  And  never,  until 
the  Captain  told  her,  did  she  have  the  least  suspicion  that 
she  was  richer  than  all  her  friends  and  neighbours — nay, 
than  the  whole  town  of  Lynn,  with  its  merchants  and 
shippers  and  traders,  all  together. 

You  think  that  I  speak  as  a  lover.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  always  loved  Molly ;  there  has  never  been  any  other 
woman  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  ever  felt  the  least 
inclination  or  affection.  She  possessed  my  whole  soul  as 
a  child ;  she  has  it  still — my  soul — my  heart — ^my  whole 
desire — my  all.  I  will  say  no  more  in  her  praise,  lest  I  be 
thought  to  exa^^rate. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  our  childhood.  We  ran 
about  together ;  we  first  played  in  the  garden ;  we  then 
played  in  the  fields  below  the  wall ;  we  climbed  over  upon 
what  is  left  of  the  wall ;  from  the  top  of  the  Grey  Friars^ 
Tower,  from  the  chapel  on  the  Lady^s  Mount,  we  would 
look  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  meadows  which  were 
once  covered  over  at  every  high-tide ;  there  were  stories 
which  were  told  by  old  people  of  broken  dams  and  of  floods 
and  inundations ;  children's  imagination  is  so  strong  that 
they  can  picture  anything.  I  would  pretend  that  the 
flood  was  out  again,  that  my  companion  was  carried  away 
in  a  hencoop,  and  that  I  was  swimming  to  her  assistance. 
Oh !  we  had  plays  and  pretences  enough.  If  we  went  up 
the  river,  there  was  beyond — what  we  could  never  readi — 
a  castle,  with  a  giant  who  carried  off  girls  and  devoured 
them.  He  carried  off  my  companion.  Heavens!  How 
I  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  nothing  but  the  boathook, 
encountered  and  slaughtered  him.     Or  if  we  went  down 
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the  river  as  fiur  as  the  mouth,  where  it  SbUb  into  the  Ouae, 
we  would  remember  the  pirates,  and  how  they  seised  on 
gbls  and  took  them  off  to  their  caves  to  work  for  them. 
How  many  pirates  did  I  slay  in  defence  and  rescue  of  one 
girl  whom  they  dared  to  carry  off! 

Or  we  rambled  about  the  town,  lingering  on  the  quays 
watching  the  ships  and  the  sailors  and  the  workmen ;  and 
sometimes  in  summer  evenings,  when  from  some  tavern 
with  its  red  curtain  across  the  window  came  the  scraping 
of  a  fiddle  and  the  voices  of  those  who  sai^  and  the  stamp- 
ing of  those  who  danced,  we  would  look  in  at  the  open 
door  and  watch  the  sailors  within  who  looked  so  hiq>py. 
Nobody  can  ever  be  so  happy  as  sailors  ashore  appear  to 
be ;  it  is  only  the  joy  of  a  moment,  but  when  one  re* 
members  it  one  imagines  that  it  must  have  been  the  joy 
of  a  lifetime.    You  think  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  for 
children  to  look  on  at  sailors  and  to  listen  to  their  con- 
versation, if  one  may  use  the  word  of  sudi  talk  as  goes  on 
among  the  class.    You  are  wrong.    These  things  do  not 
hurt  children,  because  they  do  not  understand.    Half  the 
dangers  in  the  world,  I  take  it,  come  from  knowledge,  only 
the  other  half  from  ignorance.    Everybody  knows  the  wajs 
and  the  life  of  Jack  ashore.    Children,  however,  see  only 
the  outside  of  things.    The  fiddler  in  the  comer  puts  his 
elbow  into  the  tune,  the  men  get  up  and  dance  the  hom« 
pipe,  the  girls  dance  to  the  m«i,  setting  and  jetting  and 
turning  round  and  round,  and  aU  with  so  much  mirth  and 
good  nature  and  so  much  kindness  altogether,  and  so  much 
singing  and  laughing,  that  there  can  be  no  more  delightfril 
entertainment  for  children  than  to  look  on  at  a  sailor^s 
merrymaking    behind    the  red    curtain  of    the    tavern 
window. 

I  recall  one  day.    It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  close  upon  sunset.    The  little  maid 
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was  about  eight,  and  I  was  about  ten.  We  weie  together 
as  usual ;  we  had  been  on  the  river,  but  it  was  cold,  and  so 
we  came  ashore  and  were  walking  hand-in-hand  along  the 
street  they  call  Pudding  Lane,  which  leads  from  the 
Common  Stath  Yard  to  the  Market  Place.  In  this  lane 
there  stands  a  sailors^  tippling-house,  which  is,  I  dare  say, 
in  all  respects  such  a  house  as  sailors  desire,  provided  and 
furnished  according  to  their  wants  and  wishes.  As  we 
passed,  the  place  being  already  lit  up  with  two  or  three 
candles  in  sconces,  the  door  being  wide  open,  and  the 
mingled  noise  of  fiddle,  voices,  and  feet  announcing  the 
assemblage  of  company,  Molly  pulled  me  by  the  hand  and 
stopped  to  look  in.  The  scene  was  what  I  have  already 
indicated.  The  revelry  of  the  evening  had  set  in ;  evoy- 
body  was  drinking,  one  was  dancing,  the  fiddler  was  playing 
lustily. 

We  should  have  looked  on  for  a  minute  and  left  them. 
But  one  of  the  sailors  recognised  Molly.  Springing  to  his 
feet,  he  made  a  respectful  leg  and  saluted  the  child. 
^  Mates,"*  he  cried,  *  ^tis  our  owner !  The  little  lady  owns 
the  barky.     What  shall  we  do  for  her  V 

Then  they  all  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a  huzza  for  the 
owner  and  another  for  the  ship,  and,  if  you  will  believe  it, 
their  rough  foc^sle  hands  in  half  a  minute  had  the  child  on 
the  table  in  a  chair  like  a  queen.  She  sat  with  great 
dignity,  understanding  in  some  way  that  these  men  were 
in  her  own  service,  and  that  they  designed  no  harm  or 
afiright  to  her,  but  only  to  do  her  honour.  Therefore 
she  was  not  in  any  fear,  but  smiled  graciously;  for 
my  own  part,  I  followed  and  stood  at  the  table,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  these  fellows  were  proposing  some 
piratical  abduction,  and  resolving  on  miracles  of  valour, 
if  necessary. 

Then  they  made  offerings.     One  man  pulled  a  red  silk 
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bandkerchief  from  his  neck  and  laid  it  on  her  lap,  and 
another  lugged  a  box  of  sweetmeats  from  his  pocket — it 
came  fix>m  Lisbon,  bat  was  made,  I  believe,  in  Morocco  by 
the  Moors.  A  third  had  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger — every- 
body knows  the  extravagances  of  sailors — which  he  drew 
off  and  placed  in  her  hand.  Another  offered  a  glass  of 
punch.  The  little  maid  did  what  she  had  so  often  seen 
the  Captain  do.  She  looked  round  and  said,  ^  Your  good 
health,  all  the  company,"  and  put  her  lips  to  the  glass, 
which  she  then  returned.  And  another  offered  to  dance, 
and  the  fiddler  drew  his  bow  across  the  catgut — it  is  a 
sound  which  inclines  the  heart  to  beat  and  the  feet  to 
move  whenever  a  sailor  hears  it. 

^I  have  seen  you  dance,"  said  Molly;  Met  the  fiddler 
play,  and  you  shall  see  me  dance." 

I  never  thought  she  would  have  had  so  much  spirit. 
For,  you  see,  I  had  taught  her  to  dance  the  hornpipe 
— every  boy  in  a  seaport  town  can  dance  the  hornpipe; 
we  used  to  make  music  out  of  a  piece  of  thin  paper  laid 
over  a  tortoiseshell  comb — ^it  must  be  a  comb  of  wide 
teeth,  and  none  of  them  must  be  broken ;  and  with  this 
instead  of  a  fiddle  we  would  dance  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
parlour.  But  to  stand  up  before  a  whole  company  of 
sailors — who  would  have  thought  it?  However,  she 
jiunped  up,  and  on  the  table  performed  her  dance  with 
great  seriousness  and  so  gracefully  that  they  were  all 
enchanted;  they  stood  around,  their  mouths  open,  a 
broad  grin  on  every  hce ;  the  women,  neglected,  huddled 
together  in  a  comer  and  were  quite  silent. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  gathered  up  her  gifts ;  the 
silk  handkerchief — ^it  came  from  Calicut,  the  sweetmeats 
frpm  Morocco,  the  gold  ring  from  I  know  not  where. 
'  Put  me  down,  if  you  please,"  she  said.  So  one  of  them 
gently  lifted  her  to  the  ground.     *I  thank  you  all,"  she 
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curtseyed  very  prettily.    ^I  wish  you  good-night;  and 
when  you  set  sail  again,  a  good  voyage.^ 

So  she  took  my  hand  and  we  ran  away. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  went  to  sea.  Then  for  ten 
years  I  sailed  out  and  home  again — sometimes  to  the 
Baltic;  sometimes  to  Bordeaux;  sometimes  to  Lisbon. 
After  every  voyage  I  found  my  former  companion ' 
grown  yet  always  more  lovely  and  more  charming;  the 
time  came  when  we  no  longer  kissed  at  partings ;  when  we 
were  no  longer  brother  and  sister ;  when,  alas !  we  could 
not  be  lovers,  because  between  us  lay  that  great  fortune  of 
hers  which  it  would  be  improper  to  bestow  upon  the  mate 
of  a  merchantman. 

Said  my  father  to  me  once  by  way  of  warning,  *  Jack, 
build  not  hopes  that  will  be  disappointed.  Tliis  maiden 
is  not  for  thee,  but  for  thy  betters.  If  she  were  poor — 
but  she  is  rich — ^too  rich,  I  fear  me,  for  her  happiness. 
Let  us  still  say  in  the  words  of  Agur,  ^  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  ridies.^  Thou  art,  as  yet,  young  for  thoughts 
of  love.  When  the  time  comes,  my  son,  cast  yoiur  eyes 
among  humble  maidens,  and  find  virtues  and  charms  in 
one  of  them.  But  think  no  more — ^I  say  it  for  thy  peace 
— think  no  more  of  Molly.  Her  great  riches  are  like  a 
high  wall  built  round  her  to  keep  thee  off,  Jack,  and 
others  like  unto  thee.^ 

They  were  wise  words,  but  a  young  man^s  thoughts  are 
wilful.  There  was  no  other  maiden  in  whom  I  saw  either 
virtues  or  charms,  because  Molly  among  them  all  was  like 
the  silver  moon  among  the  glittering  stars. 

You  have  heard  of  the  great  and  unexpected  discovery, 
how  the  town  found  itself  the  possessor  of  a  Spa — and 
such  a  Spa! — compared  with  which  the  waters  of 
Tunbridge  were  feeble  and  those  of  Epsom  not  worth 
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ooosideiji]^.  Tliat  was  in  the  year  1760,  when  Molly  was 
already  nineteen  years  of  age  and  no  longer  a  little  maid, 
bot  a  woman  grown,  as  yet  without  wooers,  because,  so 
far,  no  one  had  been  as  yet  found  fit,  in  the  Captain^s  eyes, 
for  the  hand  and  the  purse  of  his  lovely  ward. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

TTHE    POET 

Yon  have  heard  the  opinions  of  the  Society  as  to  Sam 
Semple.  You  have  also  witnessed  the  humiliation  and 
the  Basting  of  that  young  man.  Let  me  tell  you  more 
about  him  before  we  go  on  to  relate  the  progress  of 
the  conspiracy  of  which  he  was  the  inventor  and  the 
spring. 

He  was  the  son  of  one  John  Semple,  who  was  employed 
at  the  Custom  House.  The  boy  could  look  forward,  like 
most  of  us,  to  a  life  of  service.  He  might  go  to  sea,  and 
so  become,  in  due  course,  ^prentice,  mate,  and  skipper ;  or 
he  might  be  sent  on  bo6uxl  as  supercargo;  or  he  might 
enter  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  and  keep  the 
books;  or  he  might  follow  his  fistther  and  become  a  servant 
of  the  Custom  House. 

He  was  two  years  older  than  myself,  and,  therefore,  so 
much  above  me  at  school.  Of  all  the  boys  (which  alone 
indicates  something  contemptible  in  his  nature)  he  was 
the  most  disliked,  not  by  one  or  two,  but  by  the  whole 
school,  not  only  by  the  industrious  and  the  well-behaved, 
but  also  by  the  lazy  and  the  vicious. 

There  is  always  in  every  school  one  boy,  at  least,  who 
is  the  general  object  of  dislike ;  he  makes  no  friends ;  his 
society  is  shunned ;  he  may  be  feared,  but  he  is  hated. 
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Hiere  are,  I  dare  say,  many  causes  for  unpopularity ;  one 
boy  is  perhaps  a  bully  who  delights  to  ill-treat  the  younger 
and  the  weaker;  one  is  a  braggart;  one  plays  games 
unfairly ;  one  is  apt  to  offend  that  nice  sense  of  honour 
and  loyalty  which  is  cultivated  by  schoolboys ;  another  is 
treacherous  to  his  comrades ;  he  tells  tales,  backbites  and 
makes  mischief;  perhaps  he  belongs  to  an  inferior  station 
and  has  bad  manners ;  perhaps  he  takes  mean  advantages ; 
perhaps  he  is  a  coward  who  will  not  fight;  perhaps  he 
cannot  do  the  things  whidi  boys  respect. 

Sam  Semple  was  disliked  for  many  of  these  reasons. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  tell-tale ;  he  was  commonly 
reported  to  convey  things  oveiheard  to  the  Usher,  by 
means  of  which  that  officer  was  enabled  to  discover  many 
little  plots  and  plans  and  so  bring  their  authors  to  pain 
and  confusion.  He  was  certainly  a  coward  who  would 
never  fight  it  out,  but  after  a  grand  pretence  and  flourish 
would  run  away  at  the  first  blow.  But  if  he  would  not 
fight  he  would  bear  malice  and  would  take  mean  revenges ; 
he  was  a  most  notorious  liar,  insomuch  that  no  one  would 
believe  any  statement  made  by  him,  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  be  connected  with  his  own  advantage;  he  could  not 
play  any  games,  and  affected  to  despise  the  good  old 
sports  of  cocking,  baiting  the  bear,  drawing  the  badger, 
playing  at  cricket,  hockey,  wrestling,  racing,  and  the 
other  things  that  make  boys  skilful,  courageous  and 
hardy.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  poor  soft,  cowardly  creature, 
more  like  a  girl — and  an  inferior  kind  of  girl — ^than  an 
honest  lad. 

He  was  much  addicted  to  reading ;  he  would,  by  choice, 
sit  in  a  comer  reading  any  book  that  he  could  get  more 
willingly  than  run,  jump,  row,  or  race.  When  we  had 
holidays  he  would  go  away  by  himself,  sometimes  on  the 
walls  if  it  were  simimer,  or  in  some  sheltered  nook  if  it 
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were  winter,  contented  to  be  left  alone  with  his  printed 
page.  He  borrowed  books  from  my  father,  who  encouraged 
him  in  reading,  while  he  admonished  him  on  accoimt  of 
his  faults ;  and  from  the  Vicar,  who  lent  him  books,  while 
he  warned  him  against  the  reports  of  his  character  which 
were  noised  abroad.  Now — I  know  not  how — ^the  boy 
became  secretly  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  a 
Poet.  How  he  fell  into  this  pitfall,  which  ended  in  his 
ruin,  I  know  not.  Certainly,  it  was  not  from  any  boys  in 
the  school,  or  from  any  friend  in  the  town,  because  there 
are  no  books  in  Lynn  save  those  which  belong  to  the 
parson  and  the  schoolmaster.  However,  he  did  conceive 
the  ambition  of  becoming  a  poet — secretly  at  first,  because 
he  was  naturally  ashamed  of  being  such  a  fool ;  but  it 
came  out.  He  read  poetry  for  dioioe,  and  rather  than 
anything  else.  Once,  I  remember,  he  was  flogged  for 
taking  a  volume  of  miscellany  poems  into  church  instead 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  boys  were  astonished 
at  the  crime,  because,  certainly,  one  would  much  rather 
read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — in  which  one  knows 
what  to  expect — ^than  a  book  of  foolish  rhymes. 

I,  myself,  was  the  first  to  find  out  his  ambition.  It  was 
in  this  way.  Commg  out  of  school  one  day  I  picked  up  a 
paper  which  was  blown  about  the  square.  It  was  covered 
with  writing.  I  read  some  of  it,  wondering  what  it 
might  mean.  There  was  a  good  deal,  and  not  a  word  of 
sense  from  beginning  to  end;  the  writing  was  all  scored 
out,  and  corrected  over  and  over  again.  Thus,  not  to 
waste  your  time  over  this  nonsense,  it  ran  something  like 
this: 

'  When  the  refulgent  rays  of  Sol  hi^n  prevail 

early-^Dny-Mom 
To  awakened  all  the  maidens  of  the  dale 

Lawn 
Drove  Morpheas  shriehim  tfom  the  bods  away 

— ^f  rom  the  maids  and  swains.' 
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and  80  on.    One  is  ashamed  to  repeat  sacb.  rubbish.    While 
I  was  reading  it,  however,  Sam  Semple  came  running  back. 

^That  paper  is  mine,**  he  cried,  with  a  very  red  face, 
snatching  it  out  of  my  hands. 

^  Well — ^if  it  is  yours,  take  it.    What  does  it  mean  P 

^  It^s  poetry,  you  fool  V 

^If  you  call  me  a  fool,  Sam,  youll  get  a  black  eye.*  He 
was  three  inches  taller  than  myself,  as  well  as  two  years 
older ;  but  this  was  the  way  all  the  boys  spoke  to  him. 

'You  can^t  understand,*  he  said.  'None  of  you  can 
undeistand.    It*s  poetry,  I  tell  you.* 

I  told  my  father,  who  sent  for  him,  and  in  my  presence 
admonished  him  kindly,  first  ordering  him  to  submit  his 
verses  for  correction  as  if  they  were  in  Latin.  It  was 
after  school  hours ;  the  room  was  empty  save  for  us  three. 
My  father  sat  at  his  desk,  where  he  assumed  authority. 
Outside  the  schoolroom  he  was  but  a  gentle  creature. 

'Boy,*  he  said,  'as  for  those  verses,  I  say  nothing. 
They  are  but  immature  imitations.  You  would  be  a 
poet  Learn,  however,  that  the  lot  of  him  who  desires 
that  calling  is  the  hardest  and  worst  that  Fate  can  have 
in  store  for  an  honest  man.  There  are  many  who  can 
write  rhymes ;  for  one  who  has  read  Ovid  and  Virgil,  the 
making  of  verse  is  easy.  But  only  one  or  two  here  and 
there,  out  of  millions,  are  there  whose  lips  are  touched 
with  the  celestial  fire,  only  one  or  two  whose  verses  can 
reach  the  heart  and  fire  the  brain  of  those  who  read  them.* 

'  Sir,  may  not  I,  too,  form  one  of  that  small  company  ?* 
His  cheek  flamed  and  his  eye  brightened.  For  once  Sam 
was  handsome. 

'It  may  be  so.  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
Leam,  however,  that  even  if  genius  has  been  granted,  much 
more  will  be  required.  He  who  would  be  a  great  poet  must 
attain  if  he  can,  by  meditation  and  self-restraint,  to  the 
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great  mind.  He  must  be  sincere — truthful— Kx>urageou8 — 
think  of  that  boy ;  he  must  meditate.  Milton^s  thoughts 
were  ever  on  religious  and  civil  freedom ;  therefore  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  as  a  prophet.^ 

He  gassed  upon  the  face  of  his  scholar ;  the  cheek  was 
sallow  again,  the  eyes  dull — ^upon  that  mean  countenance 
no  sign  of  noble  or  of  lofty  thought.  My  father  sighed 
and  went  on. 

^  It  seems,  to  a  young  man,  a  great  thing  to  be  a  poet. 
He  will  escape — will  he? — ^the  humiliations  of  life.  He 
thinks  that  he  will  be  no  man''s  servant:  he  will  be 
independent,  he  will  work  as  his  genius  inclines  him. 
Alas !  he  little  knows  the  humiliations  of  the  starveling 
poet.  No  man''s  servant  ?  There  is  none,  believe  me,  not 
even  the  African  slave,  who  has  to  feel  more  of  the 
contempts,  the  scorns,  the  servitude  of  the  world.  Such 
an  one  have  I  known.  He  had  to  bend  the  knee  to  the 
patron,  who  treated  him  with  open  scorn;  and  to  the 
bookseller,  who  treated  him  with  contempt  undisguised. 
One  may  be  a  poet  who  is  endowed  with  the  means  of  a 
livelihood.  Such  is  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pope.  Or  one 
who  has  an  office  to  maintain  him.  Such  was  the 
immortal  John  Milton.  But  for  you,  and  such  as  you, 
my  boy,  bom  in  a  humble  condition,  and  ordained  by 
Providence  for  that  condition,  there  is  no  worse  servitude 
than  that  of  a  bookseller'^s  hack.  Gro,  boy ;  think  of  these 
things.  Continue  to  write  verses  if  by  tiieir  aid  you  may 
in  any  way  become  a  better  man  and  more  easily  attain  to 
the  Christian  life.  But  accept,  meanwhile,  the  ruling  of 
Providence,  and  do  thy  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to 
which  thou  hast  been  called.^ 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  boy,  who  went  away  down- 
cast and  with  hanging  head. 

Then  my  father  turned  to  me.    <  Son,^  he  said,  '  let  no 
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vain  repinings  fill  thy  soul.  Service  is  thy  lot.  It  is  also 
mine.  It  is  the  lot  of  every  man  except  those  who  are 
bom  to  wealth  and  rank.  I  do  not  envy  these,  because 
much  is  expected  of  them — a  thing  which  mostly  they  do 
not  understand.  And  too  many  of  these  are,  truth  to 
say,  in  the  Service  of  Beelzebub.  We  are  all  servants  of 
each  other;  let  us  perform  our  service  with  cheerfulness, 
and  even  with  joy.  The  Lord,  Who  knows  what  is  best 
for  men,  hath  so  ordained  that  we  shall  be  dependent 
upon  each  other  in  all  things.  Servants,  I  say,  are  we  all 
of  each  other.  We  may  not  escape  the  common  lot — the 
common  servitude.^ 

Let  me  return  to  Sam.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
taken  from  school  and  placed  in  a  counting-house,  where 
his  duty  was  to  clean  out,  sweep  and  dust  the  place  every 
morning ;  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  master ;  to 
copy  letters  and  to  add  up  figures.  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  this  employment. 

*  It  is  well  enough,^  he  said,  ^  until  I  can  go  whither  I  am 
called.  But  to  serve  at  adding  up  the  price  of  barrels  of 
tar  and  tallow  all  my  life !  No,  Jack,  no.  I  am  made  of 
stuff  too  good.^ 

He  continued  for  three  years  in  this  employment.  We 
then  heard  that  he  had  been  dismissed  for  negligence,  his 
master  having  made  certain  discoveries  that  greatly 
enraged  him.  He  then  went  on  board  ship  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  or  assistant  to  the  supercargo,  but  at  the 
end  of  his  first  voyage  he  was  sent  about  his  business. 

^  It  is  true,^  he  told  me,  ^  that  there  were  omissions  in 
the  books.  Who  can  keep  books  below,  by  the  light  of  a 
stinking  tallow  candle,  when  one  can  lie  on  the  deck  in 
the  sun  and  watch  the  waves?  But  these  people — ^these 
people — among  them  all.  Jack,  there  is  not  one  who 
understands  a  Poet,  except  your  father,  and  he  will  have 
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it  that  every  Poet  must  starve.  Well,  there  is  another 
way/    But  he  would  tell  me  no  more. 

That  way  he  tried  and  you  know  it,  because  it  led  to 
the  Basting.  The  day  after  the  adventure  in  the  Captain^s 
garden,  Sam  put  together  all  he  had,  borrowed  what 
money  his  mother  would  give  him,  and  went  off  to 
London  by  the  waggon. 

After  a  while  a  letter  came  from  him.  It  was  addressed 
to  his  mother,  who  brought  it  to  the  school  because  she 
could  not  understand  what  was  meant.  Sam  (I  believe 
he  was  lying)  said  that  he  had  been  received  into  the 
Company  of  the  Wits ;  his  verse,  he  said,  was  r^;arded 
with  respect  at  the  Coffee  House ;  he  was  already  known 
to  many  poets  and  booksellers;  he  asked  for  a  small 
advance  of  money,  and  he  entreated  his  mother  to  let  it 
be  known  in  the  town  that  he  was  publishing  a  volume  of 
verse  by  subscription.  His  former  patrons,  he  said,  would 
doubtless  assist  him  by  giving  their  names  and  guineas. 
The  book,  he  said,  would  certainly  place  him  among 
the  acknowledged  poets  of  the  day — even  with  Pope 
and  Gky. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  sending 
the  guineas ;  but  a  few  of  the  better  sort  consented,  and 
in  due  course  received  their  copies.  It  was  a  thin  quarto 
with  a  large  margin.    The  title-page  was  as  follows : 

'  MISCELLANY  POEMS. 

By 

Sam  Semplb, 
Ctontleman.' 

*  Gentleman  r  said  the  Vicar.  *How  long  has  Sam 
been  a  gentleman?  He  will  next,  no  doubt,  describe 
himself  as  Esquire.  As  for  the  verses — ^trash — ^twopenny 
trash !    Alas !    And  they  cost  me  a  guinea  V 


CHAPTER  Vin 

THE  OPENING   OF  THE  SPA 

The  wonderful  letter  from  Sam  Semple  was  receiyed  in 

April.     No  one  from  the  outset  questioned  his  assertions. 

This  seems  wonderful ;  but  they  could  only  be  proved  by 

a  letter  to  London  or  a  journey  thither.     Now,  oiur 

merchants  had  correspondents  in  the  City  of  London,  but 

not  in  its  fashionable  quarters,  and  nothing  is  more  certain 

than  that  the  merchants  of  London  concern  themselves 

not  at  all  with  the  pursuits  of  fashion  or  even  with  the 

gatherings  of  the  wits  in  the  coffee-house.     As  for  the 

journey  to  London,  no  one  will  willingly  undertake  it 

unless  he  is  compelled.    You  may  go  by  way  of  Ely  and 

Cambridge,  but  the  road,  nearly  all  the  way  to  Cambridge, 

lies  through  the  soft  and  treacherous  fen,  where,  if  a 

traveller  escape  being  bogged  a  hundred  times,  he  will 

probably  acquire  an  ague  which  will  trouble  him  for  many 

days  afterwards ;  or  you  may  go  by  way  of  Swaffham  and 

East  Dereham,  through  Norwich.     By  this  way  there  are 

no  fens,  but  the  road  to  Norwich  is  practicable  only  by 

broad-wheeled  waggons  or  on  horseback,  and  I  doubt  if 

the  forty  miles  could  be  covered  in  less  than  three  days. 

At  Norwich,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  better  road,  and  a  stage 

coach  which  runs  upon  it  and  carries  passengers  to  London 

in  twelve  hours. 
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It  is,  therefore,  a  long  and  tedious  journey  from  Lynn 
to  London,  and  one  not  to  be  undertaken  without  strong 
reasons.  Then,  even  if  the  ^ Society^  had  entertained 
suspicions,  and  deputed  one  or  more  to  make  that  journey 
and  to  inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  this  letter,  how  and 
where,  in  so  vast  a  city,  would  one  begin  the  inquiry  ? 

The  letter,  therefore,  was  received  without  the  least 
suspicion.  Yet  it  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  artfully 
concocted  lie — ^part  of  a  conspiracy :  an  invention  devised 
by  the  desire  for  revenge;  an  ingenious  device — ^let  us 
give  the  devil  his  due — ^by  one  whose  only  weapon  was  his 
cunning. 

The  time  was  also  favourable,  because  the  world  is 
always  eager  to  learn  of  some  new  Spa — some  spring 
whose  waters  cure  every  disease  that  afflicts  mankind. 

Every  man  of  the  ^  Society  ^  went  home  brimful  of  the 
discovery.  The  next  day  the  doctor^s  garden  was  crowded 
with  people,  all  pressing  together,  trampling  over  his 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  drawing  up  the  bucket 
without  cessation  in  order  to  taste  the  water  which  was  to 
cure  all  diseases — even  like  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  Many 
among  them  had  used  this  water  all  their  lives  without 
discovering  any  peculiarity  in  taste — ^in  fact,  as  if  it  had 
been  ordinary  water  conferred  upon  man  by  Providence 
for  the  brewing  of  his  beer  and  the  making  of  his  punch 
and  the  washing  of  his  linen.  Now,  however,  so  great  is 
the  power  of  faith,  they  drank  it  as  it  came  out  of  the 
well — a  thing  abhorrent  to  most  people,  who  cannot  abide 
plain  water.  They  held  it  up  to  the  light,  admiring  its 
wonderful  clearness ;  they  called  attention  to  the  beads  of 
air  rising  in  the  glass  as  a  plain  proof  of  its  health-giving 
qualities;  they  smacked  their  lips  over  it,  detecting  the 
presence  of  unknown  ingredients ;  those  who  were  already 
rheumatic  resolved  to  drink  it  every  day  at  frequent 
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intenrals ;  even  after  a  single  draught  they  felt  relief  in 
their  joints ;  they  declared  that  the  rheumatic  pains  were 
subsiding  rapidly — ^nay,  were  already  gone;  and  they 
rejoiced,  so  potent  was  the  water,  or  their  faith ;  just  as 
if  they  were  driving  an  unwelcome  guest  out  through  an 
open  door. 

The  doctor  made  haste  to  issue  and  to  print  his  own 
examination  of  the  water.  In  this  document,  as  I  have 
told  you,  he  very  remarkably  agreed  with  the  analysis  sent 
down  by  the  egregious  Samuel.  He  appended  to  his  list 
of  ingredients  certain  cases  which  he  indicated  by  initials 
in  which  the  water  had  proved  beneficial ;  most  of  them 
at  the  outset  were  the  cases  of  those  who,  on  the  first  day, 
found  relief  from  a  single  glass.  Many  more  cases  after- 
wards occurred. 

After  the  town,  the  country.  The  report  of  the  valu- 
able discovery  spread  rapidly.  The  fanner  folk  who 
brought  their  produce,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  cattle  to 
our  markets  carried  the  news  home  with  them ;  the  whole 
town,  indeed,  in  a  few  hours  was,  as  they  say,  all  agog  with 
the  discovery,  and  eager,  even  down  to  the  foc^sle  seamen, 
to  drink  of  a  well  which  was  by  this  time  reported  among 
the  ignorant  class  not  only  to  cure,  but  also  to  prevent 
diseases.  Then  gentlemen  began  to  ride  in ;  on  market- 
day  there  are  always  gentlemen  in  the  town ;  they  have 
an  ordinary  of  their  own  at  the  Crown;  they  were  at 
first  incredulous,  but  they  would  willingly  taste  of  the 
spring.  As  fresh  water  was  comparatively  strange  to 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them  detected  an 
indescribable  taste  which  they  were  readily  persuaded  to 
beUeve  was  proof  of  a  medicinal  character.  They  were 
followed  by  ladies  also  curious  to  taste,  to  prove,  and  in 
many  cases  to  be  cured. 

Meantime  everybody,  both  of  the  town  and  the  country. 
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rejoiced  at  hearing  that  it  had  been  decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discovery  in  order  to  convert  Lynn  Regis, 
previously  esteemed  as  on  the  same  level  as  Gosport 
in  the  South  of  England,  or  Wapping  by  the  Port  of 
London,  into  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  and  another 
Bath  or  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  was  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  old  town,  with  its  narrow  and  winding 
streets,  its  streams,  its  bridges,  its  old  decayed  courts  and 
ancient  pavements,  could  accommodate  itself  to  the  wants 
and  the  taste,  or  even  the  presence,  of  the  polite  world. 

Then  the  news  spread  further  afield.  The  Reverend 
Canons  in  their  secluded  Close  beside  their  venerable 
Cathedral — ^whether  at  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Ely,  or 
Norwich — ^heard  the  story,  magnified  and  exaggerated ;  how 
at  Lynn  had  been  foimd  a  spring  of  water  that  miracu- 
lously healed  all  wounds,  cured  all  diseases,  and  made  the 
halt  to  run  and  the  cripple  to  stand.  Better  than  all,  it 
restored  the  power  of  drinking  port  wine  to  old  divines 
who  had  been  compelled  by  their  infirmities  to  give  up 
that  generous  wine. 

Iii  their  great  colleges,  a  world  too  wide  for  the  young 
men  who  entered  them  as  students,  the  Fellows  heard  the 
news,  and  talked  about  the  discovery  in  the  dull  combina- 
tion-rooms, where  the  talk  was  mainly  of  the  rents  and  the 
dinners,  the  last  brew  at  the  collie  brewery,  yesterday^s 
cards,  or  the  approaching  vacancy  in  a  collie  living. 
They,  too,  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  news,  because  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  their  reverend  brethren  of  the  Cathedral, 
gout  and  rheumatism  were  deadly  enemies.  If  only  Provi- 
dence would  remove  from  mankind  those  two  diseases, 
which  plague  and  pester  those  to  whom  their  lives  would 
otherwise  be  full  of  comfort  and  happiness,  cheered  by 
wine  and  punch,  stayed  and  comforted  by  the  good  things 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  cook  and  the  housewife ! 
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And  from  all  the  towns  around — from  Boston,  Spalding, 
Wisbech,  Bury,  Wells — ^there  came  messengers  and  letters 
of  inquiry,  all  asking  if  the  news  was  true — if  people  had 
been  already  treated  and  already  cured — ^if  lodgings  were 
to  be  had,  and  so  forth. 

And  then  the  preparations  began.  The  committee 
went  from  house  to  house  encouraging  and  stimulating 
the  people  to  make  ready  for  such  an  incursion  as  the 
place  had  never  before  known,  even  at  Fair  time,  and 
promising  a  golden  harvest  Who  would  not  wish  to 
share  in  such  a  harvest? 

First,  lodgings  had  to  be  got  ready — ^they  must  be  clean 
at  least  and  furnished  with  necessaries.  People  at  the  Spa 
do  not  ask  for  great  things  in  furniture — ^they  do  not 
desire  to  sit  in  their  lodgings,  which  are  only  for  sleeping 
and  dressing — ^a  blind  in  the  window  or  a  curtain,  to  keep 
out  the  sun  and  prying  eyes — ^a  bed — a  chair — ^a  cupboard 
—a  looking-glass — a  table — not  even  the  most  fashionable 
lady  asks  for  more,  except  that  the  bed  be  soft  and  the 
wainscot  and  floor  of  the  room  be  clean.  The  better 
houses  would  be  kept  for  the  better  sort;  the  sailors^ 
houses  by  the  Common  Stath  and  the  King^s  Stath  would 
do  for  the  visitors^  servants,  who  could  also  eat  and  drink 
in  the  taverns  of  the  riverside.  Houses  deserted  and 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay  in  the  courts  of  the  town  were 
hastily  repaired;  the  roofs  patched  up;  the  windows 
replaced ;  the  doors  and  woodwork  painted.  Everywhere 
rooms  were  cleaned ;  beds  were  put  up ;  all  the  mattresses, 
all  the  pillows,  all  the  blankets  and  sheets  in  the  town  were 
bought  up,  and  more  were  ordered  from  Boston  and  other 
plac^  accessible  by  river  or  by  sea.  Certainly  the  town  had 
never  before  had  such  a  cleaning,  while  the  painters  worked 
all  night,  as  well  as  all  day,  to  get  through  their  orders. 

It  was  next  necessary  to  provide  supplies  for  the  multi- 
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tude,  when  they  should  arrive.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
plenty  and  abundance  of  everything  in  the  town  of  Lynn. 
The  plenty  is  due  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  reclaimed 
land,  which  enables  the  farmers  to  grow  more  than  they 
can  sell,  for  want  of  a  market.  There  is  sent  abroad,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  Low  Countries,  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
farms;  there  was,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  farmers  to  hold  their  hands  for  a  week  or  two,  and, 
when  the  company  began  to  arrive,  to  send  into  the  town 
quantities  of  provisions  of  all  kinds — ^pork,  bacon,  mutton, 
beef,  poultry,  eggs,  v^etables,  and  milk.  Boats  were 
engaged  for  the  conveyance  of  these  stores  down  the  river. 
There  would  be  provided  food  in  abundance.  And  as  for 
drink,  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  a  town  which  im- 
ported whole  caigoes  of  wine  every  year. 

I  must  not  forget  the  preparation  made  in  the  churches. 
There  are  two  in  Lynn ;  ancient  and  venerable  churches 
both.  I  brieve  that  they  were  always  much  larger  than 
was  ever  wanted,  considering  the  number  of  the  people ; 
but  in  Norfolk  the  churches  are  all  too  large,  being  so 
built  for  the  greater  praise  and  glory  of  God.  However, 
both  in  St.  Margaret^s  and  in  St.  Nicholas  the  congrega- 
tions had  long  since  shrunk,  so  that  there  were  wide 
spaces  between  the  walls  and  the  pews.  These  spaces 
were  now  filled  up  with  new  pews,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  expected  invasion  of  visitors.  I  confess  that  I 
admire  the  simple  faith  in  the  coming  success  of  the  Spa, 
which  at  this  time  animated  not  only  those  most 
interested,  as  the  doctor  himself,  but  also  the  people  of 
the  town,  who  knew  nothing  except  what  they  were  told, 
namely,  that  the  well  in  the  doctor^s  garden  had  properties 
which  were  sovereign  against  certain  diseases,  and  that  all 
the  world  had  learned  this  fact,  and  were  coming  to  be 
cured. 
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There  were,  next,  the  public  preparations.  The  necessity 
of  despatch  caused  the  structures  to  be  of  wood,  which, 
however,  when  brightly  painted,  may  produce  a  more 
pleasing  effect  than  brick.  First,  there  was  the  Pump 
Room.  This  was  built,  of  course,  over  the  well  in  the 
doctor^s  garden,  which  it  almost  covered.  It  was  a  square 
or  oblong  building,  having  the  well  in  one  comer,  and 
containing  a  simple  room  with  large  sash  windows,  un- 
furnished, save  for  a  wooden  bench  running  round  the 
wall  and  two  others  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  water 
was  pumped  up  fresh  and  cool — ^it  was  really  a  very 
fine  well  of  water,  always  copious — into  a  large  basin; 
a  long  counter  ran  across  the  room  in  front  of  the 
basin ;  the  counter  was  provided  with  glasses  of  various 
sizes,  and  behind  the  counter  were  two  girls,  hired  as 
dippers.  The  doctor'^s  door  opened  out  of  the  Pump 
Room  so  as  to  afford  readiness  and  convenience  for  con- 
sultation. 

Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
of  the  visitors.  Everybody  knows  that  for  one  person 
who  visits  a  Spa  for  health,  there  are  ten  who  visit  it  for 
the  amusements  and  the  pleasures  and  entertainments 
provided  at  these  places.  I  have  mentioned  the  open 
fields  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  were  anciently 
covered  with  the  buildings  and  the  gardens  of  the  monks 
and  friars  and  the  nuns.  They  are  planted  in  some  places 
with  trees;  for  instance,  below  the  Lady^s  Mount,  in 
which  is  the  ancient  chapel,  there  lie  fields  on  which  now 
stand  many  noble  trees.  The  Committee  chose  this  spot 
for  the  construction  of  the  Assembly  Rooms.  They  first 
inclosed  a  large  portion  with  a  wooden  fence ;  they  then 
laid  out  the  grounds  with  paths ;  this  done,  they  erected  a 
Long  Room,  where  the  Assembly  might  be  held,  with  a 
smooth  and  level  floor,  fit  for  dancing.    This  room  was 
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also  to  be  the  resort  of  the  company  in  the  monungs  and 
when  the  weather  was  rainy ;  adjoining  the  Long  Boom 
was  the  Card  Room,  with  one  long  table  and  several  small 
tables ;  and  the  Tea  Room,  where  that  beverage  could  be 
served  with  drinks  and  cordials  to  counteract  its  (possibly) 
evil  effects.  A  gallery  at  one  end  was  ready  for  the  music 
—outside  there  was  another  building  for  the  music  to  play 
on  fine  evenings. 

I  must  not  forget  the  decoration  of  the  trees.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  these  avenues  after  night&U ; 
lamps  of  various  colours  hung  on  festoons  from  branch  to 
branch;  across  the  avenues  in  arches;  and  from  tree  to 
tree  in  parallel  lines ;  these,  in  the  evening,  produced  an 
appearance  of  light  and  colour  that  ravished  the  eye  of 
every  beholder.  Those  who  knew  London  declared  that  in 
the  day-time  this  place  could  compare  fisivourably  with  the 
Mall  in  St  Jameses  Park,  and  in  the  evening,  after  dark, 
even  with  the  Marylebone  Gardens  or  Vauxhall. 

All  these  preparations  were  pushed  forward  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  so  that  evezything  might  be  ready  by 
the  first  of  May,  on  which  day  it  was  hoped  that  the 
season  of  the  Spa  would  commence.  Musicians  and  singers 
were  engaged;  they  came  from  London,  bringing  good 
recommendation  from  some  of  the  pleasure-gardens  where 
they  had  performed  with  credit.  They  were  to  play  for 
the  dancing  on  the  nights  of  the  Assembly ;  they  were 
also  to  play  in  the  morning  when  engaged  or  bespoke  by 
the  gentlemen.  They  brought  with  them  two  or  three 
fiddlers ;  players  on  various  instruments  of  brass ;  and  the 
horns.  A  dancing  master,  Mr.  Prappet,  came  from 
Norwich ;  he  was  busy  for  three  weeks  before  the  opening 
with  the  young  folks  of  the  town,  who  had  never  before 
danced  anything  more  ambitious  than  a  hey  or  a  jig  or 
a  country  dance,  or  a  frolic  round  the  Maypole.     Mr. 
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Ptappet  was  also  engaged  as  Master  of  the  Ceremomes,  a 
post  of  great  responsibility  and  distinction. 

A  theatre  is  a  necessary  part  of  eveiy  public  place, 
therefore  a  troop  of  strolling  players  received  permission 
to  perform  three  evenings  in  tiie  week  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Duke^s  Head  Inn.  I  know  not  what  reputation 
they  had  as  actors,  but  I  can  bear  witness  that  they  made 
as  mudi  as  they  could  out  of  a  passion,  tearing  it,  so  to 
speak,  to  rags,  and  bawling  themselves  hoarse,  so  that  at 
least  they  earned  their  money,  which  was  not  much,  I  fear. 

The  codcpit  was  newly  repaired  for  the  lovers  of  that 
manly  and  &vourite  sport,  to  which  the  gentlemen  of 
Norfolk  are,  as  is  well  known,  much  addicted.  For  those 
who  prefer  the  more  quiet  games  there  was  the  bowling 
green.  And,  lastly,  for  those  who  incline  to  the  ruder 
sports  there  were  provided  masters  of  fence  who  could 
play  with  quarter-staff  or  cudgel ;  jugglers  and  conjurers ; 
with  rope-dancers,  tumblers,  merry-andrews,  and  such  folk, 
together  with  a  tent  for  their  performance. 

These  details  axe  perhaps  below  the  dignity  of  history. 
I  mention  them  in  order  to  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
invention — the  lying  invention — of  Sam  Semple  was 
bearing  the  fruit  which  he  most  desired  in  the  deception 
of  the  whole  town.  There  was  never,  I  believe,  so  great  a 
deception  attempted  or  carried  into  effect. 

Meantime,  the  work  of  the  town  continued  as  usual. 
The  port  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Spa.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  discharging  cargo  from  the  Lady  ofLyrm,  and 
making  ready  to  take  in  a  new  cargo.  All  day  I  was 
engaged  on  board;  I  slept  on  board;  but  in  the  evening  I 
went  ashore  and  looked  on  at  the  preparations  and  at  this 
new  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  the  like  of  which  I  had 
never  seen  before.  And,  as  usual,  the  ships  came  into 
port  and  dropped  anchor  off  the  Stath,  or  they  cleared  out 
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and  went  down  the  riTer  with  the  current  and  the  tide. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  life  in  the  place  where  there  had 
never  before  been  more  than  one ;  and  while  the  people  in 
one  part  of  the  town  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  amuse- 
ment, those  at  the  other  part  were,  as  usual,  engaged  in 
their  various  work.  The  clerks  ran  about  with  their  quills 
behind  jbheir  ears ;  the  porters  rolled  the  casks ;  the  barge- 
men brought  their  unwieldy  craft  alongside  with  many 
loud-sounding  oaths  and  the  yohoing  without  which  they 
can  do  nothing ;  and  in  the  taverns  the  sailors  drank  and 
danced  and  sang,  quite  unmindful  of  the  people  in  the 
streets  behind  them. 

The  first  arrivals  were  the  gentlefolk  from  the  country 
round  Lj^n.  They  learned  when  everything  would  be 
ready,  and  they  came  in  as  soon  as  the  gardens  were  laid 
out,  the  Long  Room  was  finished,  and  the  first  evening 
announced.  They  had  but  a  few  miles  to  travel;  they 
engaged  the  best  lodgings  and  demanded  the  best  pro- 
visions. As  for  wine,  they  could  not  have  better,  because 
there  is  no  better  wine  than  fiUs  the  cellars  of  our  merchants 
or  our  vintneis. 

As  these  good  people  came  to  the  Spa  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  drink  the  waters,  and  this  they  did  with  much 
importance  every  morning.  The  natives  of  Norfolk  are,  I 
verily  believe,  the  longest-lived  and  the  most  healthy 
people  in  the  whole  world.  With  the  exception  of  ague 
— ^they  call  it  the  Bailiff  of  Marshland — ^the  people  in^this 
county  seldom  suffer  from  any  disorder,  and  live  to  a  good 
old  age.  Yet  all,  with  one  consent,  b^an  the  day  by 
drinking  a  glass  of  the  cold  bright  water  served  in  the 
Pump  Room.  Very  few  of  them,  I  say,  were  troubled 
with  any  kind  of  complaint;  though  the  gentlemen  are 
hard  drinkers  they  are  also  hard  riders,  and  the  open  air 
and  cold  winds  of  the  morning  drive  out  and  dissipate  the 
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fiimes  of  the  Evening  and  its  wine.  For  this  reason, 
though  many  of  our  sea-captains  drink  hard  at  sea,  they 
are  never  a  bit  the  worse,  for  the  fresh  salt  air  is  the  finest 
restorative,  and  a  sailor  may  be  drunk  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours  and  yet  live  to  a  hundred  and  be  none  the 
worse.  Most  of  those  who  drank  the  waters  had  never  felt 
any  symptoms  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica, 

whatever.  They  flocked  to  the  Pump  Room  in  order  to 
drive  away  even  the  possibility  of  these  symptoms.  To 
drink  the  waters  for  a  month,  or  even  a  fortnight,  was 
considered  sovereign  for  the  keeping  off  of  all  kinds  of 
sickness  for  at  least  a  whole  year  to  come.  It  was  strange 
how  quite  young  men  and  young  maidens  suddenly  conceived 
this  superstitious  belief — I  can  call  it  nothing  but  supersti- 
tion— ^that  those  who  were  perfectly  well  would  be  main- 
tained in  health — although  young  people  of  this  age  do 
not  commonly  contract  the  diseases  above  enumerated — ^by 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  eveiy  morning.  That  old  men, 
who  will  catch  at  anything  that  offers  to  restore  health, 
should  resort  to  this  newly-discovered  universal  medicine 
was  not  so  strange.  Captain  Crowle,  who,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  had  never  suffered  a  day''s  sickness  in  the 
seventy  years  of  his  life;  who  kept  his  teeth  firm  and 
sound;  whose  hair  had  not  fallen  off;  who  stood  firm 
on  his  legs  and  square  in  his  shoulders ;  who  still  drank 
free  and  devoiued  his  rations  as  eagerly  as  any  able-bodied 
sailor,  marched  every  morning  to  the  Pump  Room  and 
took  his  glass. 

'Jack,^  he  said,  ^the  discovery  is  truly  miraculous. 
By  the  Lord !  it  will  make  us  all  live  to  be  a  hundred. 
Already  I  feel  once  more  like  a  man  of  thirty.  I  shall 
shake  a  1^,  yet,  at  the  wedding  of  Molly^s  children — ay, 

and  her  grandchildren.^ 
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Tliey  all  consulted  the  doctor — ^the  sick  and  the  well 
alike — ^the  former  in  order  to  be  cured,  and  the  latter  in 
order  to  guard  against  disease.  Now  that  one  knows  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  business  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  cures  the  doctor  was  able  to  register 
in  his  book;  cures  about  which  there  could  be  neither 
doubt  nor  dispute,  so  that  one  is  fain  to  think  that  faith 
alone  may  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  rheumatism.  The 
prescription  of  the  worthy  doctor  rested  entirely  on  the 
curative  power  of  the  water.  *  You  will  take,^  he  said  to 
everyone  who  came  to  him,  *  every  morning,  before  break- 
fast for  choice,  a  glass  of  the  water.  Or,  if  you  prefer 
first  to  take  a  dish  of  tea,  a  cup  of  chocolate,  or  a  draught 
of  beer,  do  so  by  all  means.  In  that  case  take  your  glass 
an  hour — not  more — after  breakfast.  I  prescribe,  in  your 
case,  a  dose  in  a  glass  numbered  A,^  or  B,  or  C,  as  the  esse 
might  be.  *  It  contains  seven  ounces  and  six  drachms,^  or 
some  other  weight,  as  the  case  might  be.  He  was  very 
^act  in  the  size  of  the  glass  and  the  capacity  of  the  dose. 
^This  is  the  exact  quantity  which  operates  efficaciously  in 
your  case.  Do  not  take  more,  for  it  wiU  not  expedite 
your  cure ;  nor  less,  for  that  will  hinder  it.  Seven  ounces 
and  six  drachms.'* 

The  doctor'^s  dignity  and  gravity,  indeed,  were  a  credit 
to  the  town.  Out  of  London,  I  believe,  there  was  no 
physician  with  such  outward  tokoiis  of  science.  Tlie 
velvet  coat  he  now  wore  habitually;  a  new  wig,  greatly 
delayed,  had  been  brought  from  Norwich ;  his  lace  and 
his  linen  were  clean  every  morning;  his  fillers  became 
curly  from  the  continual  clasp  of  tiie  guinea.  No  one,  I 
am  sure,  expected  to  find  so  grave  and  dignified  a 
physician  in  a  town  occupied  mainly  by  rude  tarpaulins 
and  their  ladies.  Where  nothing  better  than  a  mere 
iqpothecary  could  be  expected  there  was  found  a  physician. 


I 
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in  manner  and  in  appearance  equal  to  the  most  fashion- 
aUe  doctor  of  medicine  in  London  itself. 

'Before  breakfast,  madam,^  he  repeated;  *  fasting,  if 
possible.  If  that  is  not  convenient,  after  breakfast. 
Think  not  to  hasten  the  operation  of  the  waters  by  too 
generous  a  use  of  them.  Seven  ounces  and  six  drachms  in 
dose.  Let  that  be  your  daily  allowance;  that  and  no 
more.  For  your  diet,  let  it  be  ample,  generous,  and  of 
the  best  quality  that  the  market  supplies.  There  is  here, 
]xavidentially,  considering  the  wants  of  the  Spa,  the  best 
market  in  Norf<dk,  provided  with  birds  of  all  kinds,  both 
wikl  and  of  the  foLrmyard ;  with  beef  and  mutton  fattened 
on  the  pastures  of  Marshland ;  and  with  fruit  and  other 
things  of  the  very  best.  Partake  plentifully,  madam. 
Do  not  deny  younelf.  Tea  you  may  take  if  you  desire  it; 
very  good  tea  can  be  obtained  of  the  apothecary  at  a 
guinea  a  pound.  For  my  own  part,  I  allow  the  bevonge 
to  be  sometimes  useful  in  clearing  the  brain  of  noxious 
vapours  and  the  body  of  corrupt  humours.  For  wine  I 
recommend  port,  Malmesey,  Madeira,  or  Lisbon — ^but  not 
more  than  one  measured  pint  in  the  day.  You  must  take 
exercise  gently  by  walking  in  the  gardens,  or  in  the 
Long  Boom,  or  by  dandng  in  the  evening,  and  you  may 
maintain  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  is  beneficial  in  any 
case,  whether  of  sickness  or  of  health,  by  taking  a  hand  in 
the  Card  Boom.** 

To  the  gentlemen  who  had  not  as  yet  fallen  victims  to 
any  of  the  prevalent  diseases  he  would  discourse  much 
after  the  same  fashion. 

*  Put  out  your  tongue,  sir — ^I  believe  it  to  be  furred — so. 
Dear  me !  Worse  than  I  suspected.  And  your  pulse  P  I 
believe  it  to  be  strong.  So.  As  I  thought.  A  little  too 
strong,  perhaps  even  febrile.  Your  habits,  I  suppose, 
include  a  hearty  appetite  and  a  full  allowance  of  old  ale 
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and  wine.  You  ride — ^you  hunt — ^you  attend  races  and 
the  cockpit,  and  sports  of  all  kinds ;  you  are  not  addicted 
to  reading  or  to  study.     And  you  sometimes  play  cards.\ 

^Hie  doctor,^  said  his  patient,  afterwards,  *knew 
exactly,  and  could  tell  by  my  pulse  and  my  tongue  my 
daily  way  of  living.     TTb  wonderful  !^ 

^  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you,  sir,  that  you  have  within 
you  the  seeds  of  gout — of  inflammatory  gout — ^whidi 
will  fix  itself  upon  the  big  toe,  and  there  become  like 
a  bag  of  red-hot  needles.  Afterwards  it  will  mount 
higher — but  I  will  spare  you  the  description  of  your  dying 
agonies.  You  may,  however,  avert  this  su£Pering,  or  post- 
pone it,  so  that  it  will  only  seize  upon  you  should  you  live 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts.  The  surest 
method  is  by  drinking  these  waters  every  year  for  a  week 
or  two.  One  tumbler  every  morning  fasting.  You  will 
take  a  measured  weight  of  seven  ounces  and  six  drachms^ 
— or,  as  I  said  before,  some  other  dose.  *I  prescribe, 
in  your  case,  no  other  medicine.  Let  your  diet  be 
generous.  Confine  yourself  to  a  single  bottle  of  wine  a 
day.  Bide  as  usual,  and,  in  fsict,  live  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed. Nature,  sir,  abhors  a  revolution;  she  expects  to 
perform  her  usual  work  in  the  usual  manner."* 

If  any  came  to  him  already  afflicted  with  gout  or 
rheumatism,  he  prescribed  for  them  in  a  similarly  easy 
and  simple  fashion. 

^  You  have  been  taking  colchicum,^  or  whatever  it  might 
have  been.  *  I  recommend  you  on  no  account  to  discon- 
tinue a  medicine  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  Gout  is  an 
enemy  which  may  be  attacked  from  many  points.  While 
it  is  resisting,  so  £bu*  successfully,  the  attack  by  the  drugs 
which  have  been  administered  to  you,  I  shall  attack  it 
from  an  unsuspected  quarter.  Ha !  I  shall  fall,  sir,  upon 
the  unguarded  flank  with  an  infallible  method.    You  will 
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take,  sir,  three  glasses  of  water  daily,  each  before  meals. 
Each  glass  contains  the  measured  weight  of  seven  ounces 
and  six  drachms,''  or  some  other  dose  which  was  care- 
fully prescribed.  *  You  will,  in  other  respects,  follow  the 
diet  recommended  by  your  former  physicians.^ 

^  The  doctor,^  said  his  patient,  *  is  not  one  who  scofis  at 
his  brethren.  On  the  contrary,  he  continues  their  treat- 
ment, only  adding  the  water.  And  you  see  what  I 
am  now."* 

*  Observe,^  the  doctor  continued,  'my  treatment  is 
simple.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  must  command  success. 
I  shall  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  you,  for  your  own 
share  in  the  cure,  that  faith  which  assists  Nature.  Nothing 
so  disconcerts  an  enemy  as  the  confidence  of  victory  on 
the  other  side.  Before  that  faith  gout  flies  terrified ;  and 
Nature,  triumphant,  resumes  that  nicely  balanced  equili- 
brium of  all  the  functions  which  the  unlearned  call 
health.' 

The  doctor  also  encouraged  his  dippers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  young  woman  of  attractive  appearance  and  great 
freedom  of  tongue,  to  relate,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
drank  the  waters,  cases  of  cure  and  rapid  recovery.  This 
encouragement  caused  the  girl,  who  had  a  fine  natural  gift 
of  embellishment  or  development,  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Spa  with  a  most  audacious  contempt  for  the  structure 
of  fact 

*  Lawk,  madam  V  she  would,  say,  using  the  broad  Norfolk 
accent  which  I  choose  to  ccmvert  into  English,  because  her 
discourse  would  be  unintelligible  save  to  the  folk  of  the 
county ;  *  to  think  what  this  blessed  water  can  do !  That 
poor  gentleman  who  has  just  gone  out — ^you  saw  yourself 
that  he  now  walks  as  upright  as  a  lance  and  as  stifle  as  a 
recruiting  sergeant — he  first  came  to  the  Pump  Room — 
was  it  a  fortnight  ago  or  three  weeks,  Jenny?    Twelve 
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days  P  To  be  sure.  You  ought  to  know — Jenny  dipped 
for  him,  madam.  He  was  carried  in ;  his  very  crutches 
were  no  good  to  him;  and  as  for  his  poor  feet,  they 
dangled  for  all  the  world  like  lumps  of  pork.  And  his 
groans — lawk  I — ^they  would  move  a  heart  of  stone. 
Jenny  here,  who  has  a  feeling  heart,  though  but  a  humble 
dipper  at  your  seryice,  madam,  like  myself,  and  pleased  to 
be  of  service  to  so  fine  a  lady,  burst  into  tears  when  she 
saw  him — didn^t  you,  Jenny,  my  dear?  Before  all  the 
people,  she  did.  Well,  he  drank  three  tumblers  every  day 
— each  exactly  seven  ounces  and  six  drachms  in  weight — 
oh!  the  doctor  knows  what  to  do  for  his  pati^its— did 
your  ladyship  ever  see  a  wiser  doctor  ?  On  the  third  day 
he  left  off  groaning ;  on  the  fourth  he  said,  ^  I  feel  better, 
give  me  my  third  tumbler.^  Didn^t  he  say  those  very 
words,  Jenny?  ^Give  me  my  third,""  he  said.  On  the 
fifth  day  he  walked  in  by  himself.  It  was  on  crutches,  it 
is  true,  for  even  this  water  takes  its  time.  Lord  forbid 
that  I  should  tell  your  ladyship  anything  but  Grospel! 
On  the  sixth  day  he  used  a  walking-stick ;  on  the  seventh, 
he  said,  walking  upright,  his  stick  over  his  shoulder,  **  If  it 
was  not  Sunday,^  he  said,  **  I  should  cut  a  caper— cut  a 
caper,^  he  said.  Jenny  heard  him.  And  now  he  talks  of 
going  home,  where  a  sweet  young  lady,  almost  as  beautiful 
as  your  ladyship,  waits  for  him  with  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  She  couldn'^t  marry  a  man — could  she, 
madam? — ^with  both  feet,  as  a  body  might  say,  in  the 
grave.  Nobody  except  the  doctor  and  us  dippers  knows 
the  secrets  of  the  Spa.  If  we  could  talk — ^but  there! 
We  are  bound  to  secrecy,  because  ladies  would  not  let  the 
world  know  that  they  have  had  ailments ;  but  if  we  could 
talk  you  would  be  astonished.  Tell  her  ladyship,  Jenny, 
about  the  old  gammer  of  ninety  while  I  attend  to  the 
company.     Yes,  sir,  coming,  sir.** 
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And  so  she  rattled  cm,  talking  all  day  long  and  never 
tired  of  inventing  these  stories.  Tlie  people  listened, 
laughed,  affected  disbelief,  yet  believed.  They  drank  the 
waters  and  put  down  their  twopenoes,  which  went  into  a 
box,  kept  for  the  doctor.  What  with  the  patients^  goineas 
and  the  daily  harvest  of  this  box,  he,  at  least,  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  proving  the  truth  of  his  own  prophecy,  that 
everybody  in  Lynn  would  be  enriched  by  the  grand 
discovery. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SENT    TO    THE     SPA 

At  the  outset,  though  the  Pump  Room  was  full  every 
morning  and  the  Gardens  and  Long  Room  in  the  evening 
were  well  attended,  the  Spa  lacked  animation.  The  music 
pleased,  the  singers  pleased,  the  coloured  lamps  dangled 
in  chains  between  the  branches  and  pleased.  Yet  the 
company  was  dull ;  there  was  little  noise  of  conversation, 
and  no  mirth  or  laughter;  the  family  groups  were  not 
broken  up ;  the  people  looked  at  each  other  and  walked 
round  and  round  in  silence;  after  the  first  round  or  so, 
when  they  had  seen  all  the  dresses,  the  girls  yawned  and 
wanted  to  sit  down. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  exerted  himself  in  vain. 
He  had  hoped  so  much  and  promised  so  much  that  it  was 
sad  to  see  him  standing  in  front  of  the  orchestra  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  find  couples  for  the  minuet.  How  should 
they  dance  a  minuet  when  there  were  no  leaders  to  b^n  ? 
And  where  were  the  gentlemen  ?  Most  of  them  were  at 
the  tavern  or  the  cockpit,  drinking  and  cockfighting,  and 
making  bets.  What  was  the  use  of  calling  a  country 
dance  when  there  were  none  to  stand  up  except  ladies  andu 
old  men?  Mr.  Prappet,  in  a  blue  silk  coat  and  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  hat  under  arm,  and  flourishing  his  1^ 
as  a  fencing  master  flourishes  his  arms,  fell  into  despon- 
dency.   *I  make  no  progress,  Mr.  Pentecrosse,''  he  said. 
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*I  cannot  begin  with  the  beaux  of  the  town;  they  are 
nautical  or  rustical,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  they  are  beneath 
the  gentry  of  the  county.  If  I  begin  with  them,  none  of 
the  gentry  will  condescend  either  to  dance  with  them  or  to 
follow  them,  and  so  the  character  of  the  assembly  will  be 
gone.  We  must  obey  the  laws  of  society.  We  want  rank, 
sir.  We  want  a  leader.  We  want  two  or  three  people  of 
fashion,  otherwise  these  county  families,  none  of  whom  will 
yield  precedence  to  any  other,  and  will  not  endure  that 
one  should  stand  up  before  the  other,  will  never  unbend. 
They  are  jealous.  Give  me  a  leader — ^a  nobleman — a 
baronet — a  lady  of  quality — and  you  shall  see  how  they 
will  fall  in.  First,  tilie  nobility,  according  to  rank ;  after 
them,  the  gentry;  then  the  town.  Degrees  must  be 
observed.  But,  in  order  to  observe  degrees,  sir,  we  must 
have  rank  among  us.  At  present  we  are  a  mob.  An 
assembly  in  the  polite  world  should  be  like  the  English 
Constitution,  which,  Mr.  Pentecrosse,  consists  of  Lords  and 
Commons  —  Ladies,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Commoners.^ 

To  me  it  was  amusing  only  to  see  the  people  in  their  fine 
dresses  marching  round  and  round  while  the  music  played, 
trailing  their  s^  hrts  on  the  floor,  swinging  their  hoops,  and 
handling  their  fans ;  for  the  lack  of  young  men,  talking 
to  the  clergy  from  the  cathedrals  and  the  colleges,  and 
casting  at  each  other  glances  of  envy  if  one  was  better 
dressed,  or  of  scorn  when  one  was  worse  dressed  than  them- 
selves. 

^As  for  the  men,  Jack,^  said  Captain  Crowle,  ^I  keep 
looking  about  me.  I  try  the  Pump  Room  in  the  morning, 
the  ordinary  at  dinner,  the  taverns  after  dinner.  My  lad, 
there  is  not  one  among  them  all  who  is  fit  to  be  mated 
with  our  Molly.  Grentlemen,  are  they  ?  I  like  not  the 
manner  of  these  gentlemen.     They  are  mostly  young,  but 
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drink  hard  already.  If  their  faces  are  red  and  swollen  at 
twenty-five,  what  will  they  be  at  forty?  My  girl  shall 
many  none  of  them.  '  Nor  shall  she  dance  with  them. 
She  shall  stay  at  home.'' 

In  fact,  during  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  opening 
of  the  Spa  Molly  remained  at  home,  and  was  not  seen  in 
the  Long  Room  or  in  the  Gardens. 

The  town  was  nearly  full,  many  of  the  visitors  having 
to  put  up  with  mean  lodgings  in  the  craey  old  courts,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  Lynn,  when  the  first  arrival 
from  London  took  place.  It  was  that  of  a  clergyman 
named  Benjamin  Purdon,  Artium  Magister,  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  insignificant 
presence,  his  figure  being  small  and  thin,  but  finely  dressed. 
His  head  was  almost  hidden  by  a  full  ecclesiastical  wig. 
Apparently  he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age ;  he 
looked  about  him  and  surveyed  the  company  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  as  if  he  had  been  a  person  of  rank.  He 
spoke  with  a  loud,  rather  a  high  voice ;  his  face  was  pale, 
and  his  hands,  which  he  displayed,  were  as  white  as  any 
woman^s ;  on  one  finger  he  wore  a  lai^  ring  with  a  stone 
on  whidi  were  carvei  three  graces,  or  Greek  goddesses, 
standing  in  a  row.  To  some  the  ring  was  a  stumbling- 
block,  as  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  profession  of  a 
divine.  *  Art,^  however,  he  was  wont  to  say,  *  knows 
nothing  of  Eve^s  apple  and  its  ocmsequences.  Art  is  out- 
side religion  ;^  and  so  forth.  Fustian  stuff,  it  seems  to  me, 
looking  back  ;  but  at  that  time  we  were  carried  away  by 
the  authority  of  the  man. 

He  came  to  us  down  tiie  river  by  a  tilt  boat  from 
CamlHidge,  and  accepted,  contentedly,  quite  a  humble 
lodging,  barely  furnished  with  a  diair  and  a  flock  bed. 
*  Humility  becomes  a  divine,^  he  said,  in  a  high,  authori- 
tative voice.     *  The  room  will  serve.     A  coal  fire  and  an 
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open  window  will  remove  the  murtinesB.  Who  am  I  that 
I  should  demand  the  loxnries  of  Lucullus  ?  Tlie  Cloth 
should  daily  offer  an  example.  We  must  macerate  the 
Beak!*  He  was  thin,  but  he  certainly  practised  not  macera- 
tion. *  We  must  subdue  the  body.  To  him  who  meditates 
a  hovel  becomes  a  palace.  There  is  an  ordinary,  you  say, 
daily  at  the  Crown — at  two  shillings?  For  the  better 
subjugation  of  the  carnal  appetite  it  should  have  been  one 
and  sixpence.  Nevertheless,  I  have  heard  of  the  green 
goslings  of  Lynn.  Perhaps  I  shall  now  be  privil^ed  to 
taste  them.  There  were  excellent  ruffis  and  reeves  when  I 
was  at  College  that  came  to  the  Market-place  from  the 
Fens  in  the  May  time.  You  have  a  Portuguese  trade,  I  am 
told — ^in  wine,  I  hope,  otherwise  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
anything  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  drink.  It  is,  indeed,  little 
that  I  take ;  were  it  not  for  my  infirmities,  I  should  take 
none.  Your  port,  I  hope,  is  matured.  More  sickness  is 
caused  by  new  wine  than  by  any  other  cause.  Give  me 
wine  of  twenty  years — ^but  that  is  beyond  hope  in  this 
place.  If  it  is  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  I  shall  be 
fortunate  beyond  my  expectation."*  He  did  not  say  all 
these  fine  things  at  once,  or  to  one  person ;  but  by  bits  to 
his  brother  clergyman,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret^s;  to 
Captain  Crowle,  to  the  Mayor,  to  the  landlady  of  the 
Crown  Inn,  to  the  ladies  in  the  Long  Room.  *  You  see 
me  as  I  am,  a  poor  scholar,  a  humble  minister  of  the 
Church — servua  Mrvarumj  to  use  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Pope ;  one  who  despises  wealth.**  Yet  his  cassock  was  of 
thick  silk  and  his  bands  were  laced.  *  I  live  in  London 
because  I  can  there  find,  when  I  want  it,  a  lectureship  for 
my  preaching,  and  a  library — ^that  of  Sion  College — ^for 
my  reading,  study,  meditation,  and  writing.  I  leave  behind 
me,  unfinished,  my  work — my  magTmm  opus — ^forgive  the 
infirmily  natural  to  man  of  desiring  to  live  in  the  memory 
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of  men.  I  confess  that  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
future  fame :  my  ^  History  of  the  Early  Councils  '^  will  be 
a  monument — if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  speak  of  it — 
a  monument  of  erudition.  I  come  here  by  order  of  my 
physician.  Ladies,  this  sluggish  body,  which  gives  us  so 
much  trouble,  must  be  kept  in  health  (as  well  as  in  sub- 
jection) if  we  would  perform  the  tasks  laid  down  for  us. 
The  waters  which  I  am  about  to  diink  will,  under 
Providence,  drive  away  those  symptoms  which  have  made 
my  friends,  rather  than  myself,  anxious.  As  for  me,  what 
cause  have  I  for  anxiety  ?  Why  should  I  not  be  ready  to 
lay  down  pen  and  book,  and  teach  no  more  ?^ 

He  was,  perhaps — ^though  we  must  allow  a  good  deal  to 
his  profession— too  fond  of  preaching.  He  practised  in 
the  morning  at  the  Pump  Room.  Holding  a  glass  of 
water  to  the  light,  he  discoursed  on  the  marvels  of  Provi* 
dence  in  concealing  sovereign  remedies  under  the  guise  of 
simple  water,  such  as  one  may  find  in  any  running  brook 
to  all  appearance,  and  yet  so  potent.  He  would  preach  in 
the  Graidens.  He  would  show  the  piety  of  his  character 
even  when  taking  supper — a  cold  chicken  and  a  bottle  of 
Lisbon — ^in  an  alcove  beside  the  dancing  platform.  In  this 
way  he  rapidly  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  drew  after 
him  every  day  a  following  of  ladies ;  there  axe  always  ladies 
who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  pious  talk  on  matters  of 
religion  with  one  who  has  a  proper  feeling  for  the  sex,  and 
is  courteous  and  complimentary,  deferent  and  assiduous,  as 
well  as  learned,  pious,  and  eloquent.  The  good  man,  for 
his  part,  was  never  tired  of  conversing  with  these  amiable 
ladies,  especially  with  the  younger  sort;  but  I  believe 
there  were  jealousies  among  them,  each  desiring  the  whole 
undivided  man  for  herself,  which  is  not  uncommon  even 
among  ladies  of  the  strictest  profession  in  religion. 

It  was  presently  learned  that  Mr.  Purdon  had  offered  to 
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take  the  services  at  St.  Nicholas  for  a  few  weeks  in  order 
to  enable  the  curate  to  attend  the  bedside  of  a  parent.  He 
undertook  this  duty  without  asking  for  any  fee  or  pay,  a 
fact  which  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  He  continued 
the  morning  services,  now  held  in  a  well-filled  church,  and 
delivered  a  sermon  on  Sunday  morning.  Never  before  had 
the  good  people  who  sat  in  the  church  heard  discourses  of 
so  much  eloquence,  such  close  reasoning,  such  unexpected 
illustrations;  with  passages  so  tender  and  so  pathetic. 
The  women  wept ;  the  men  cleared  their  throats ;  the 
sermons  of  his  Reverence  drew  after  him  the  whole 
company,  except  those  who  spent  their  Sunday  morning 
at  tiie  tavern,  and  also  excepting  the  clergymen  of  the 
Cathedrals  and  the  Colleges.  These,  for  some  reason, 
looked  upon  him  with  distrust. 

Among  those  who  thus  regarded  him  was  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Margaret^  the  Rev.  Mark  Gentle.  He  was,  to  begin 
with,  the  very  opposite  of  the  other  in  all  respects.  He 
lived  simply,  drinking  no  wine ;  he  was  a  silent  man,  whose 
occasional  words  were  received  with  consideration ;  he  was 
a  great  scholar,  with  a  fine  library.  His  discourses  were 
not  understood  by  the  congregation,  but  they  were  said  to 
be  full  of  learning.  He  did  not  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  ladies ;  he  never  talked  of  religion ;  he  never  spoke 
of  his  own  habits  or  his  own  learning.  He  was  a  tall 
spare  man  with  a  thin  face  and  a  long  nose,  of  the  kind 
which  is  said  to  accompany  a  sense  of  humour;  and  he 
had  sometimes  a  curious  light  in  his  eye  like  the  flash  of 
a  light  in  the  dark. 

*The  Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon,^  he  said,  with  such  a 
flash,  *  interests  me  greatly.  He  is  a  most  learned  person 
— ^indeed,  he  says  so  himself.  I  quoted  a  well-known 
passage  of  a  Greek  tragedy  to  him  yesterday,  and  he  said 
that  his  Hebrew  he  left  behind  him  when  he  came  into  the 
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country.  We  must  not  think  that  this  proves  anjrthing. 
A  man^s  ear  may  be  deceived.  I  offered  him  the  use  of 
my  library,  but  he  declined.  That  proves  nothing,  either, 
because  he  may  not  wish  to  read  at  present.  I  hear  that 
the  women  weep  when  he  preaches;  and  that  proves 
nothing.  Sir,  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  Sion  College, 
which  is  a  collection  of  all  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the 
City  churches,  as  to  the  learning  of  this  ecclesiastic.  He 
is,  doubtless,  all  that  he  proclaims  himself.  But,  after  all, 
that  means  nothing.  We  shall  probably  leaxn  more  about 
him.  Whatever  we  learn  will,  we  may  confidently  expect, 
redound  to  his  credit,  and  increase  his  reputation.** 

This  he  said  in  my  presence,  to  my  father.  *  I  know 
not,^  he  replied,  *  how  much  this  learned  theologian  pro- 
fesses, but  humility  is  not  one  of  his  virtues.  I  offered, 
meeting  him  in  the  Herb  Market  yesterday,  to  show  him 
the  school  as  a  venerable  monument  erected  for  the  sake 
of  learning  three  hundred  years  ago.  ^  Pedagogue  !^  he 
answered.  ^  Enow  thy  place  !^  So  he  swept  on  his  way, 
swelling  under  his  silken  cassock.^ 

Captain  Crowle,  however,  with  many  others,  was  greatly 
taken  with  him.  *  Jack,^  he  said,  ^  the  London  clergyman 
shames  our  rusticity.  Learning  flows  from  him  with  every 
word  he  speaks.  He  makes  the  women  cry.  He  is  full  of 
pious  sentiment.  If  we  have  many  visitors  so  edifying, 
this  discovery  is  like  to  prove  for  all  of  us  the  road  to 
Heaven  as  well  as  the  means  of  wealth.** 

Alas!  the  road  to  Heaven  seldom,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand, brings  the  pilgrim  within  reach  of  the  means 
of  wealth.  But  this  the  Captain  could  not  understand, 
because  he  had  been  amassing  wealth  for  his  ward,  not  for 
himself,  and  therefore  knew  not  the  dangers  of  the  pursuit. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon  was  only  a  forerunner. 
He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company — ^the  de- 
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lectable  oompAny — brought  together  for  our  destruction. 
I  would  not  willingly  anticipate  the  sequel  of  these  arrivals 
among  us,  but  there  are  moments  when  I  am  taAn  to 
declare  a  righteous  wrath.  As  for  revenge — but  it  would 
be  idle  to  speak  of  revenge.  When  a  man  has  taken  all 
that  he  can  devise  (ur  procure  in  the  way  of  revenge — 
bodily  pain,  ruin,  loss  of  position,  exposure,  everything — 
the  first  injury  remains  untouched.  This  cannot  be  un- 
done; nor  can  the  injury  be  atoned  by  any  suffering  or 
any  punishment.  Revenge,  again,  grows  more  hungry  by 
what  should  satisfy  it ;  revenge  is  never  satisfied.  Revenge 
has  been  forbidden  to  man  because  he  cannot  be  trusted. 
It  is  the  Lord^s.  In  this  case  it  was  the  Lord  whoavenged 
our  cause,  and,  I  believe,  turned  the  injuiy  into  a  blessing, 
and  made  our  very  loss  a  ladder  that  led  to  Heaven. 

A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Purdon^s  arrival  came  a  carriage 
and  four  containii^  a  very  fine  lady  indeed,  with  her  maid 
and  her  man.  She  drove  to  the  Crown,  the  people  all 
looking  after  her.  A  large  coat  of  arms  was  emblazoned 
cm  the  door  of  her  carriage,  with  a  coronet  and  supporters; 
her  man  was  dressed  in  a  noble  livery  of  pale  green  with 
scarlet  epaulettes.  A  little  crowd  gathered  round  the 
door  of  the  Crown  while  the  footman  held  the  door  open 
and  the  lady  spoke  with  the  landlord. 

^  Sir,^  she  said,  inclining  her  head  graciously  and  smiling 
upon  the  crowd,  ^  I  have  been  directed  to  ask  for  thy  good 
offices  in  procuring  a  lodging.  I  am  a  simple  perscm,  but 
a  body  must  have  cleanliness  and  room  to  turn  about.'' 

*Madam,^  said  the  landlord,  *  there  is  but  one  lodging 
in  the  town  which  is  worthy  of  your  ladyship.  I  have, 
myself,  across  the  Market  Place,  a  house  which  contains 
three  or  four  rooms.  These  I  would  submit  to  your  lady- 
ship^s  consideration.^ 

This  was  an  excellent  beginning.     The  lady  took  the 
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rooms  at  the  rent  proposed  and  without  haggling ;  there 
were  two  bedrooms,  for  herself  and  her  maid,  and  one 
room  in  which  she  could  sit ;  the  man  found  lodgings  else- 
where. It  appeared  from  his  statement  that  his  mistress 
was  none  other  than  the  Lady  Anastasia,  widow  of  the 
late  Lord  Langston,  and  sister  of  the  living  Earl  of  Selsey. 
It  was  therefore  quite  true,  as  Sam  Semple  had  announced, 
that  persons  of  quality  were  coming  to  the  Spa. 

The  Lady  Anastasia  at  this  time  was  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  or  perhaps  thirty,  a  handsome  woman  still, 
though  no  longer  in  the  first  flush  of  her  beauty.  Her 
dress,  as  well  as  her  manner,  proclaimed  the  woman  of 
fashion.  I  confess  that,  as  a  simple  sailor,  one  who  could 
not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  and  had  never  before  seen 
a  woman  of  rank,  much  less  conversed  with  one,  I  was 
quite  ready,  after  she  had  honoured  me  with  a  few  words 
of  condescension  and  kindness,  to  become  her  slave.  She 
could  bear  herself  with  the  greatest  dignity,  and  even 
severity,  as  certain  ladies  discovered  who  presumed  upon 
her  kindness  and  assumed  familiarity.  But  while  she  could 
freeze  with  a  frown  and  humiliate  with  a  look,  she  could, 
and  did,  the  next  moment  subdue  the  most  obdurate  and 
disarm  the  most  resentful  with  her  gracious  smile  and  with 
her  voice,  which  was  the  softest,  the  most  musical  and  the 
most  moving  that  you  can  imagine.  She  had  been  a  widow 
for  two  or  three  years,  and,  having  now  put  off  the  weeds, 
she  was  rejoicing  at  the  freedom  which  the  world  allows 
to  a  young  widow  of  fortune  and  of  rank. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  news  of  her  arrival  was 
speedily  spread  through  the  town.  On  the  first  night 
Lady  Anastasia  remained  in  her  lodgings ;  but  the  ringers 
of  St.  Margaret^s  gave  her  a  welcome  with  the  bells,  and 
in  the  morning  the  horns  saluted  her  with  a  tune  and  a 
flourish  under  her  windows.    To  the  ringers  she  sent  her 
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thanks,  with  money  for  supper  and  plenty  of  beer,  and  to 
the  horns  she  sent  oat  a  saitable  present  of  money,  also 
with  thanks. 

Later  (m,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  in  his 
robes  and  his  gold  chain,  accompanied  by  the  Aldermen  in 
their  gowns,  the  Vicar  in  his  cassock  and  gown,  the  doctor 
in  his  best  velret  coat  and  his  biggest  wig,  and  Captain 
Crowle  in  his  Sunday  suit  of  black  cloth,  waited  on  the 
Lady  Anastasia.  They  marched  along  the  street  from  the 
Town  Hall,  preceded  by  the  beadle  in  his  green  coat  with 
brass  buttons  and  lace  hat,  carrying  the  borough  mace,  all 
to  do  honour  to  this  distinguished  visitor. 

They  were  received  by  the  lady  reclining  on  the  sofa. 
Beside  her  stood  her  maid  in  a  white  apron  and  a  white 
cap.  At  the  door  stood  her  man  in  his  green  livery — ^very 
fine.  As  for  the  Lady  Anastasia^s  dress,  I  will  attempt  on 
another  occasion  a  more  particular  description.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  was  rich  and  splendid.  The  reception 
which  she  accorded  to  the  deputation  was  most  gracious 
and  condescending,  in  this  respect  surpassing  anything 
that  they  had  expected.  They  looked,  indeed,  for  the 
austerity  and  dignity  of  rank,  and  were  received  by  the 
affability  which  renders  rank  wherein  it  is  found  admired 
and  respected.  Indeed,  whatever  I  shall  have  to  relate 
concerning  this  lady,  it  miist  be  acknowledged  that  she 
possessed  the  art  of  attracting  all  kinds  of  people,  of 
compelling  their  submission  to  her  slightest  wishes  and  of 
commanding  their  respectful  affection.  So  much  I  must 
concede. 

The  Mayor  bade  her  welcome  to  the  Spa.  *  Madam,^  he 
said,  *  this  town  until  yesterday  was  but  a  seaport,  and  we 
ourselves  for  the  most  part  merchants  and  sailors.  We 
are  not  people  of  &shion;  we  do  not  call  ourselves 
courtiers;  but  you  will  find  us  honest.     And  we  hope 
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that  you  will  believe  in  our  honesty  when  we  venture, 
with  all  respect,  to  declare  ourselves  greatly  honoured  by 
this  visit  of  your  ladyship.'* 

*  Indeed,  Worshipful  Sir,  and  Reverend  Sir — and  you, 
gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  words.  I  am  here 
only  in  the  pursuit  of  health.  I  want  nothing  more, 
believe  me,  but  to  drink  your  sovereign  waters— of  which 
my  physician  speaks  most  highly — and  when  my  health 
allows  me,  to  attend  your  church.'* 

*  We  hope  to  offer  your  ladyship  more  than  the  Pump 
Room,^  the  Mayor  continued.  *  We  have  devised,  in  our 
humble  way,  rooms  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company 
with  music  and  gardens,  and  we  hope  to  have  an  Assembly 
for  dancing  in  the  Long  Room.  They  are  not  such 
entertainments  as  your  ladyship  is  accustomed  to  adorn, 
but  such  as  they  are,  we  shall  be  deeply  honoured  if  you 
will  condescend  to  join  them.  You  will  find  the  gentry, 
and  their  ladies,  of  the  county  and  others  not  unworthy  of 
your  ladyship'^s  acquaintance.^ 

*Sir,  I  accept  your  invitation  with  great  pleasure. 
These  gaieties  are,  indeed,  unexpected.  I  look  forward, 
gentlemen,  to  making  the  acquaintance,  before  many  days, 
of  your  ladies  as  well.^ 

So  saying  she  rose  and  dropped  a  curtsey,  while  her  man 
threw  open  the  door  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 

The  doctor  remained  behind. 

*  Madam,^  he  said,  *  you  have  been  ordered — advised — 
by  your  physician  to  try  the  waters  of  our  Spa.  Permit 
me,  as  the  only  physician  of  the  town,  an  unworthy  member 
of  that  learned  College,  to  take  charge  of  your  health 
during  your  stay.  Your  ladyship  will  allow  me  to  feel 
your  pulse.  Humph !  It  beats  strong — a  bounding  pulse 
— ^as  we  of  the  profession  say.  A  bounding  pulse.  To  be 
sure,  your  ladyship  is  in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  youth 
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and  strength.  A  bounding  pulse.  Some  of  my  brethren 
might  be  alarmed  as  at  febrile  indications;  they  would 
bleed  you — even  ad  plenum  rivum — forgive  the  Latin. 
For  my  own  part,  I  laugh  at  these  precautions.  I  find  in 
the  strength  of  the  pulse  nothing  but  the  ardour  of  youth. 
I  see  no  necessity  for  reduction  of  strength  by  blood-letting. 
Your  ladyship  will  perhaps  detail  the  symptoms  for  which 
this  visit  to  the  Spa  was  ordered."* 
The  lady  obeyed. 

*  These  symptoms,**  said  the  doctor,  ^  are  grave.  As  yet 
they  are  menacing  only.  Nature  has  given  warning. 
Nature  opens  her  book  so  that  we  who  know  her  language 
may  read.  We  meet  her  warnings  by  sharp  action.  Your 
ladyship  will,  therefore,  while  continuing  the  course  recom- 
mended by  my  learned  brother,  take  one  glass  of  the  water 
daily;  in  the  morning,  before  breakSast,  fasting.  Each 
dose  must  contain  seven  ounces  and  six  drachms.  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  visit  your  ladyship  daily,  and  we  will 
regulate  the  treatment  according  to  the  operation  of  the 
water."* 

^  And  must  I  give  up  the  innocent  pleasures  offered  me 
by  your  friends,  doctor  ?    Surely,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel.^ 

^By  no  means,  madam.  Partake  of  all-— of  all — ^in 
moderation.  Cards  are  good,  if  you  like  them.  Dancing, 
if  you  like  it — with  your  symptoms  you  must,  above  all 
things,  nourish  the  body  and  keep  the  mind  in  cheer- 
fulness.'* 

The  doctor  withdrew  and  proceeded  to  relate  to  the 
Pump  Room  some  particulars,  with  embellishments,  of  his 
interview  with  the  Lady  Anastasia. 

*  Nothing,'*  he  said,  *can  be  imagined  more  gracious 
than  her  manner.  It  is  at  once  dignified  and  modest. 
*^I  trust  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,^  she  said.  What 
an  example  to  patients  of  lower  rank !     ^'  I  rely  entirely 
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on  your  skill  and  knowledge,^  she  added.  It  should  be  a 
lesson  for  all.  I  confess  that  it  is  gratifying,  even  though 
the  compliment  was  not  undeserved  and  the  confidence  is 
not  misplaced.  We  may  look  for  her  ladyship  in  the 
Long  Boom  this  evening.  I  hope  to  present  to  her  many 
of  the  ladies  of  the  company.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
visitors  and  patients  of  the  Spa,  that  this  accession  of 
rank  and  fashion  has  arrived.  Her  beauty  will  prove 
more  attractive  to  the  gentlemen  than  the  cockpit  and 
the  tavern ;  her  manners  and  her  dress  will  be  the  admira- 
tion of  the  ladies.  She  will  lead  in  the  dance,  she  will  be 
Queen  of  the  Spa.  The  widow  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Langston,  the  daughter  and  the  sister  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Selsey  ^ — he  rolled  out  the 
titles  as  if  he  could  not  have  too  much  of  them  or  too 
many — ^^has  come  among  us.  We  will  restore  her  to 
health  by  means  of  our  Spa ;  she  will  instruct  our  young 
folk  in  the  manners  of  the  polite  world.** 

In  the  evening  the  lady  came  to  the  Long  Room  soon 
after  the  music  commenced.  Mr.  Prappet,  bowing  low, 
invited  her  to  honour  the  evening  by  dancing  a  minuet. 
He  presented  a  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  Norfolk  squire, 
who,  with  many  blushes,  being  still  young,  led  out  this 
lady,  all  jewels,  silk,  ribbons,  and  patches,  and  with  such 
grace  as  he  could  command,  performed  the  stately  dance 
of  the  finshionable  Assembly. 

This  done,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  presented 
another  gentleman,  and  her  ladyship  condescended  to  a 
second  dance — after  which  she  retired  and  sat  down.  The 
first  gentleman  then  danced  with  another  lady ;  the  second 
gentleman  succeeded  him,  and  dance  followed  dance.  Mr. 
Prappet  presented  to  Lady  Anastasia  those  of  the  ladies 
who  belonged  to  the  gentry,  and  she  was  presently 
surrounded    by  a  court  or  company,  with    whom    she 
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discoursed  pleasantly  and  graciously.  The  Spa  had  found 
a  leader;  the  assembly  was  no  longer  frigid  and  con- 
strained; everybody  talked  and  everybody  laughed;  the 
family  groups  were  broken  up;  none  of  the  younger 
gentlemen  deserted  the  Assembly  for  the  cockpit;  and 
when  the  country  dance  began  and  Lady  Anastasia  led, 
dancing  down  the  middle,  taking  hands  and  finely  mixing 
with  ladies  who  had  no  pretensions  to  family,  being 
perhaps  the  daughters  of  merchants,  and  those  in  Lynn 
itself,  the  barriers  were  broken  down,  and,  without  setting 
themselves  apart  on  account  of  family  pride,  the  whole 
company  gave  itself  up  to  pleasure.  When  the  music 
ceased,  there  was  a  run  upon  the  supper-tables,  and  you 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  drawing  of  corks,  the  clicking 
of  knives  and  forks,  the  music  of  pleasant  talk,  and  the 
laughter  of  girls.  When,  at  midnight,  the  Lady  Anastasia 
called  for  her  chair,  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  sprang  up 
to  escort  her  home,  walking  beside  the  chair  to  her 
lodgings,  and  bowing  low  as  she  ran  up  the  steps  of  her 
house. 

The  next  arrival  from  London  was  a  person  of  less 
consequence.  He  was  quite  an  old  gentleman,  who  was 
brought,  it  appeared,  by  easy  stages  in  a  postchaise.  The 
roughness  of  the  road,  especially  towards  the  end,  had 
shaken  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  unable  even  to 
get  out  of  the  chaise,  and  was  carried  into  the  house, 
where  they  found  him  a  lodging  and  put  him  to  bed.  His 
man  told  the  people  that  this  was  Sir  Harry  Maljrns,  a 
baronet  and  country  gentleman,  whose  life  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  town.  Those  who  had  seen 
the  withered  old  anatomy  carried  out  of  his  carriage 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  this  ancient  person  still  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  *Nay,^  said  the  valet, 
grinning,  'but  wait  till  you  see  him  dressed.    Wait  till 
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he  has  passed  through  my  hands.  You  think  he  is  at 
his  last  gasp.  Indeed,  I  thought  so  myself  when  I  gave 
him  his  sack  posset  and  put  him  to  bed,  but  he  will 
recover.  Sir  Harry  is  not  so  old  but  he  can  still  bear 
some  fatigues.'*  And,  indeed,  you  may  imagine  the 
surprise  of  those  who  had  seen  him  the  day  before,  when, 
about  eleven  o^eloek  in  the  forenoon,  Sir  Harry  came  out 
of  the  house  and  walked  along  the  street.  In  place  of  a 
decrepit  old  man  they  saw  the  most  gallant  and  the  most 
bravely  dressed  Beau  that  you  can  imagine.  He  appeared 
from  the  back  and  fix)m  either  side — where  his  face  was 
not  visible — a  young  gentleman  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  a  certain  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and 
if  his  foot  struck  against  an  uneven  piece  of  pavement  you 
might  perceive  his  knees  knocking  together  and  his  legs 
beginning  to  tremble.  But  he  rallied  bravely,  and  went 
on.  He  carried  his  hat  under  his  arm,  a  coloured  cane 
dangled  from  his  right  wrist,  his  left  hand  carried  a  gold 
snuff-box  with  a  lady  painted  on  the  outside.  He  walked 
with  an  affected  step,  such  as  we  call  mincing,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  Pump  Room  he  entered  it  upon  his  toes, 
with  his  knees  bent  and  his  arms  extended.  For  an 
example  of  the  manners  which  mean  nothing  but  affecta- 
tion and  pretence,  there  was  no  one  at  the  Spa  who  could 
compare  with  old  Sir  Harry. 

The  Pump  Room  was  tolerably  full  of  people  who  came 
in  the  forenoon  to  talk.  Sir  Harry,  pretending  not  to 
observe  the  curiosity  with  which  he  was  regarded,  intro- 
duced himself  to  a  gentleman  by  means  of  his  snuff-box. 
^Sir,''  he  said,  *have  we  any  company  at  the  SpaP  He 
looked  round  the  room  as  if  disdainftiUy.  ^  Fine  women, 
of  course,  we  have.  Norfolk  is  famous  for  fine  women  and 
fat  turkeys ;  but  as  for  company  F^ 

*  Sir,  we  have  many  of  the  county  gentry  of  Norfolk 
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and  Linoolnshire ;  we  have  Divines  from  the  cathedral 
cities,  and  scholars  from  Cambridge/ 

*But  of  company — such  as  a  gentleman  may  caU 
company  r 

'  Why,  sir,*"  said  the  other,  himself  a  plain  gentleman  of 
Norfolk,  *  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  see,  you 
had  better  find  some  other  place  for  your  exalted  society/ 

*  Pray,  sir,  foi^ve  me.  I  am  but  recently  arrived  from 
London.  No  doubt  the  assembly  is  entirely  composed  of 
good  families.  I  am  myself  but  a  country  gentleman  and 
a  simple  baronet.  I  used  the  word  '^  company  ^  in  a  sense 
confined  to  Town.^ 

^  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  I 
may  tell  you  that  we  have  among  us  a  certain  lady  of  rank 
— ^the  Lady  Anastasia  Langston '' 

*Pray,  sir,  pray — excuse  me.  Not  a  "certain''  Lady 
Anastasia.  If  you  have  the  Lady  Anastasia,  you  have,  let 
me  tell  you,  the  very  pearl  of  highest  fashion.  If  she  is 
here,  you  axe  indeed  fortunate.  One  woman  of  her  beauty, 
grace,  wealth,  rank,  and  goodness  is  enough  to  make  the 
fortune  of  the  Spa.  Bath  worships  her ;  Tunbridge  prays 
for  her  return ;  there  will  be  lamentation  when  it  is  known 
that  she  has  deserted  these  places  for  the  newly  discovered 
waters  of  Lynn.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  we  ought  to  feel  greatly  honoured.' 

*You  ought,  sir.  Your  ladies  of  Norfolk  will  learn 
more  from  her,  as  concerns  the  great  world  and  the  world 
of  fashion,  in  a  week  than  they  could  learn  at  the 
Assembly  of  Norwich  in  a  year.  The  Lady  Anastasia 
carries  about  with  her  the  air  which  stamps  the  woman  of 
the  highest  fashion.  She  walks  like  a  goddess,  she  talks 
like  an  angel,  and  she  smiles  like  a  nymph — if  there  are 
such  nymphs,  woodland  or  ocean  nymphs — who  wear  hoops, 
put  on  patches,  build  up  head-dresses,  and  brandish  fans.' 
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There  was  another  whose  arrival  from  London  caused  no 
ringing  of  bells  and  salutations  by  the  horns.  This  was 
a  certain  Colonel  Lanyon,  who  wore  the  King^s  scarlet, 
having  served  and  received  promotion  in  the  King'^s  armies. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  a  big,  blustering  fellow 
who  rolled  his  shoulders  as  he  walked  along  and  took  the 
wall  of  everybody.  He  began,  as  he  continued,  by  spend- 
ing his  time  in  the  Card  Room,  at  the  cockpit,  at  the 
badger-drawing,  buU-baiting,  horse-racing,  cudgel-playing 
— wherever  sport  was  going  on  or  betting  to  be  made.  He 
drank  the  hardest,  he  played  the  deepest,  he  swore  the 
loudest,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  offence.  Yet  he  was 
tolerated,  and  even  liked,  because  he  was  good  company. 
He  sang  songs,  he  told  anecdotes,  he  had  seen  service  in 
the  West  Lidies  and  in  many  other  places,  he  had  passed 
through  many  adventures ;  he  assumed,  and  successfully, 
the  aianner  of  a  good  sporteman-fiee  with  his  money, 
who  played  deep,  paid  his  debts  of  honour  at  once,  and 
expected  to  be  paid  in  like  manner.  Now,  the  gentlemen 
of  Norfolk  esteem  a  good  sportsman  above  all  things,  and 
readily  pass  over  any  little  faults  in  a  man  who  pleases 
them  in  this  respect  As  for  the  ladies,  the  Colonel  made 
no  attempt  to  win  their  good  graces,  and  was  never  seen 
either  in  the  Long  Room  or  the  Gardens  or  the  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  X 

*OF  THE   NICEST   HONOUK* 

Last  of  all  came  the  prince  of  this  company,  whom  I  now 
know  was  the  arch  villain,  Lord  Fylingdale  himself. 

We  were  prepared  for  his  arrival  by  a  letter  from  Sam 
Semple.  He  wrote  to  the  doctor  informing  him  that  my 
lord  was  about  to  undertake  his  journey  to  Lynn,  that  he 
hoped  to  complete  it  in  three  days,  and  that  he  would 
probably  arrive  on  such  a  day.  He  further  stated  that 
the  best  rooms  at  the  Crown  Inn  were  to  be  engaged,  and 
that  he,  himself,  namely,  Sam,  would  accompany  his  lord- 
ship in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  and,  as  he  put  it, 
confidential  companion.  To  write  such  a  letter  to  the 
doctor  was  to  proclaim  it  as  from  the  house-top.  In  fact, 
the  good  doctor  made  haste  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  Pump 
Room  and  to  communicate  the  news  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen. 

Sir  Harry,  being  asked  if  he  knew  his  lordship,  shook 
his  head.  *  We  of  the  gay  world,^  he  said,  speaking  as  a 
young  man,  *  do  not  commonly  include  Lord  Fylingdale 
aifiong  the  beaux  and  bucks.  There  is  in  him  a  certain 
haughtiness  which  forbids  the  familiarities  common  among 
ourselves.'' 

^Is  he,  then,  a  saint  f* 

'Why,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  saints.    There  are 
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none,  I  beUeve,  among  my  friends.  I  have,  however,  seen 
Lord  Fylingdale  on  the  racecourse  at  Newmarket,  and  I 
have  seen  him  at  the  tables  when  the  game  of  hazard  was 
played.  And  I  have  never  yet  seen  saint  or  angel  at  either 
place.** 

*  Then,  how  is  Lord  Fylingdale  distinguished  ?** 

^  Partly  by  his  rank,  but  that  is  not  everything.  Partly 
by  his  wealth,  but  that  is  not  everything.  Partly  by  his 
superiority,  which  is  undoubted.  For  he  has  none  of  the 
foibles  of  other  men  ;  if  he  sits  down  to  a  bottle  he  does 
not  call  for  t'other ;  if  he  plays  cards  he  wins  or  he  loses 
with  equal  composure,  caring  little  which  it  may  turn  out ; 
his  name  has  never  been  mentioned  with  that  of  any  woman^ 
Yet  the  world  is  eager  after  scandal,  and  would  rejoictf  to 
whisper  something  concerning  him.** 

*  He  will  condescend  to  despise  us,  then,^  said  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Margarefs, '  seeing  that  our  world  is  wholly  addicted 
to  sport,  and  takes  fortune  with  heat  and  passion.^ 

^Not  so,  reverend  sir.  He  will,  perhaps,  attend  our 
entertainments,  but  his  mind  is  set  above  such  vanities. 
As  for  me,  sir,  I  own  that  I  live  for  them.  But  my  Lord 
Fylingdale  lives  for  other  things.^ 

^  He  is  ambitious,  perhaps.  Has  he  thoughts  of  place 
and  of  the  Ministry  ? 

Sir  Harry  took  snuflT.  ^Pardon  me,  sir.  The  world 
talks.  I  love  the  world,  but  I  do  not  always  talk  with 
the  world.  It  may  be  that  there  are  reasons  of  State 
which  bring  him  to  this  neighbourhood.  I  say  nothing.^ 
But  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  and  podded  his  head 
with  meaning. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Houghton,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  the  Minister  all-powerful,  is  but  a 
few  miles  from  Lynn.  The  crowd  heard  and  whispered, 
and  the  rumour  ran  that  under  pretence  of  seeking  health 
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Lord  Fylingdale  was  coming  to  Lynn  in  order  .  •  .  here 
the  voice  dropped,  and  the  rest  fell  into  the  nearest  ear. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Purdon  was  more  eloquent.  *  What  ?^  he 
cried, '  Lord  Fylmgdale  coming  here  ?  Lord  Fylmgdale  ? 
Why,  what  can  his  lordship  want  at  Lynn  ? 

'We  have  heard  that  he  is  sent  here  to  drink  the 
waters.^ 

Mr.  Purdon  shook  his  head  wisely.  *  It  may  be.  I  do 
not  say  that.  .  .  .  There  is  perhaps  gout  in  the  family. 
.  .  .  But  with  a  personage — a  personage,  I  say,  there  are 
many  reasons  which  prompt  to  action.     However '* 

*  Pray,  sir,  if  you  know  him,  inform  us  further  as  to  his 
lordship.^ 

*  Madam,  I  was  his  tutor.  I  accompanied  him  on  the 
Grand  Tour.  I  therefore  knew  him  intimately  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  eighteen.  I  have  been  privileged  with 
his  condescension  since  that  time.  He  is  at  once  a  scholar, 
a  critic,  and  a  connoisseur ;  he  hath  a  pretty  taste  in  verse, 
and  can  discourse  of  medals  and  of  cameos.  He  is  also  a 
man  of  fashion  who  can  adorn  an  Assembly  just  as  he 
adorns,  when  it  pleases  him,  the  House  of  Lordd.  Yet  not 
a  Fribble  like  certain  persons^ — he  looked  at  Sir  Harry — 
'  nor  a  Beau,  nor  a  profligate  Mohock.  Pride  he  has,  I 
allow.  What  do  you  expect  of  a  man  with  such  birth 
and  such  ancestry  ?  His  pride  becomes  him.  Lesser  men 
can  be  familiar.  He  is  said  to  be  cold  towards  the  fair 
sex — I  can  contradict  that  calumny.  Not  coldness  but 
&stidiousness  is  his  fault.  **  My  loid,^  I  have  said  to  him 
often,  *^  to  expect  the  genius  of  Sappho,  the  beauty  of 
Helen,  and  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  is  to  ask  too  much. 
Not  once  in  an  age  is  such  a  woman  created.  Be  content, 
therefore,^  I  ventured  to  add.  ^  Grenius  will  smile  upon 
you ;  loveliness  will  languish  for  you ;  dignity  will  willingly 
humble  herself  at  your  feet.*"    But  I  have  spoken  in  vain. 
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He  is  fastidious.  Ladies,  if  I  were  youn^ ;  if  I  were  a 
noble  lord ;  if  I  were  rich ;  it  is  to  Norfolk,  believe  me, 
that  I  should  fly,  contented  with  the  conquests  awaiting 
me  here.  This  is  truly  a  land  of  freedom,  where  to  be  in 
chains  and  slavery  is  the  happy  lot."* 

This  was  the  kind  of  talk  with  which  we  were  prepared 
to  await  the  coming  of  this  Paladin. 

He  arrived.  Late  in  the  day,  about  seven  o^clock,  there 
came  into  the  town,  side  by  side,  his  lordship^s  running 
footmen.  They  were  known  by  the  white  hoUand  waist- 
coat and  drawers  belonging  to  their  calling,  the  white 
thread  stockings,  white  caps,  and  blue  scarves  fiinged  with 
velvet.  In  their  hands  they  carried  a  porter^s  staff  tipped 
with  a  silver  ball,  in  which  I  suppose  was  carried  a  lemon. 
The  rogues  trotted  in,  without  haste,  for  the  roads  were 
bad  behind  them,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  door  of 
the  Crown  Inn,  one  on  each  side.  The  landlord  stood  in 
the  open  door,  his  wife  behind  him ;  and  speedily  half  the 
town  gathered  together  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  great 
man. 

His  carriage  came  lumbering  heavily  along  the  narrow 
streets.  Within,  beside  his  lordship,  sat,  as  grand  as  you 
please,  our  poet  Sam  Semple.  It  was  admirable  to  remark 
the  air  with  which  he  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  offered 
ifk  arm  for  the  descent  of  his  patron,  followed  him  into 
the  inn,  demanded  the  best  rooms,  ordered  a  noble  supper, 
and  looked  about  him  with  the  manner  of  a  stranger  and 
a  gentleman,  as  if  the  host  of  the  Crown  had  never  boxed 
his  ears  for  an  idle  good-for-nothing  who  could  not  even 
make  out  a  bill  aright  The  bells  were  set  ringing  for 
Lord  Fylingdale  as  they  had  been  for  the  Lady  Anastasia ; 
in  the  morning  the  horns  saluted  the  illustrious  visitor ; 
and  about  eleven  o^clock,  when  his  lordship  was  dressed, 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  preceded  by  the  bearer  of  the 
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maoe  and  accompanied  by  the  cleigy  of  the  town  and  the 
doctor,  offered  a  visit  of  welcome  and  congratulation. 

Tliej  retired  overwhelmed  by  the  condescension  of  their 
guest.  'One  does  not  expect,^  said  the  doctor,  'the 
gracious  sweetness  of  a  lady;  but  we  received  every  possible 
mark  of  politeness  and  of  consideration.  As  for  the  Mayor, 
his  Lordship  treated  him  as  if  he  were  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  itself.  And  for  my  own  part,  when  I  remained 
on  the  departure  of  the  rest,  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  me. 
Tliere  has  been  talk  in  this  Pump  Room,^  he  looked  around 
him, '  of  other  reasons — reasons  of  State — and  of  pretended 
sickness.  The  company  may  take  it  from  me — from  ME, 
I  say — ^that,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  of  State—it  is 
not  for  us  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  those  reasons — the 
symptoms  which  have  been  imparted  to  me  in  confidence 
are  such  that  a  visit  to  the  Spa  is  imperative ;  and  treat- 
ment, with  drinking  of  the  waters,  is  absolutely  necessary.'* 

'This  Lord  I^lingdale,  Jack,^  said  Captain  Crowle, 
who  was  one  of  the  deputation, '  is  a  mighty  fine  gentle- 
man, well  favoured  and  well  mannered.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  more  about  him.  They  say  at  the  Pump  Room 
many  things.  He  received  us  with  condescension,  and  was 
good  enough  to  promise  attendance  at  our  AssemMy, 
though,  he  said,  these  occasions  do  not  afford  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  other  pursuits.  Tis  a  fine  thing.  Jack,  to  be 
a  nobleman  and  to  have  so  much  dignity;  since  I  have 
spoken  with  the  Lady  Anastasia  I  find  myself  trying  to 
look  condescending.  But  the  quarterdeck  is  one  place  and 
the  House  of  Lords  is  another.  The  captain  of  a  ship. 
Jack,  if  he  were  affable,  would  very  quickly  get  knocked  o"* 
the  head  by  his  crew.^ 

Meantime  Sam  Semple  showed  good  sense  in  going 
round  to  visit  his  old  iriends.    Among  others  he  called 
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upon  Captain  Crowle,  to  whom  he  behaved,  with  singular 
discernment,  in  such  a  way  as  would  please  the  old  man. 
For  on  board  ship  we  like  a  cheerful  sailor,  one  who  takes 
punishment  without  snivelling,  and  bears  no  malice  there- 
after. A  ship  is  like  a  boys^  school,  where  a  flogging  wipes 
out  the  offence,  and  master  and  boy  become  good  Mends 
after  it,  whatever  the  heinousness  of  the  crime. 

*  Sir,^  said  Sam,  standing  before  the  Captain  modestly, 

*  you  will  understand,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  reminded,  in 
coming  here,  of  the  last  time  that  I  saw  you.** 

*  Ay,  my  lad,  I  have  not  forgotten.^  The  Captain  did 
not  rise  from  his  arm-chair,  nor  did  he  offer  Sam  his  hand. 
He  waited  to  learn  in  what  spirit  the  young  man  ap- 
proached him. 

*  fielieve  me,  sir,**  said  Sam,  ^  I  am  not  unmindful  of  a 
certain  lesson,  rough,  perhaps,  but  deserved.  The  pre- 
sumption of  youth,  ignorance  of  the  world,  ignorance  of 
the  prize  to  which  I  aspired,  may  be  my  excuse — ^if  any 
were  needed.  I  was  then  both  young  and  ignorant.**  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Sam  possessed  the  gift  of  words. 

*  Indeed,  I  was  too  young  to  understand  the  humble  nature 
of  my  origin  and  my  position,  and  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand my  own  presumption.  Therefore,  sir,  before  I  say 
anything  more,  I  beg  your  forgiveness.  That  presump- 
tion, sir,  can  never,  I  assure  you,  be  repeated.  I  know,  at 
least,  my  own  place,  and  the  distance  between  a  certain 
young  lady  and  myself.^ 

*  Why,  my  lad,^  said  the  Captain,  *  since  you  talk  in  that 
modest  way,  I  bear  no  malice — none.  Wherefore,  here  is 
my  hand  in^  token  of  forgiveness.  And  so  on  that  head 
we  will  speak  no  more.'* 

He  extended  his  hand,  which  Sam  took,  still  in  humble 
attitude. 

^  I  am  deeply  grateful,  Captain,^  he  said.    *  You  will, 
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peibapfl,  before  long  find  out  how  grateful  I  can  be.** 
Time,  in  fact,  did  show  the  depth  of  his  gratitude.  *  Well, 
sir,  I  am  now  in  high  favour  with  my  Lord  Fylingdale,  on 
whom  you  waited  this  morning/ 

*  I  hope  his  favour  will  end  in  a  snug  place,  Sam.  For- 
get not  the  main  point.  Well,  your  patron  is  a  goodly 
and  a  proper  man  to  look  at.  Sit  down,  Sam.  Take  a 
glass  of  home-brewed — ^you  must  want  it  after  the  ale  of 
London,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  remember,  but  poor  stuff. 
Well,  now,  about  your  noble  lord.  He  is  a  married  man, 
I  suppose  F 

*  Unfortunately,  no.     He  is  difficult  to  please.^ 

*  Ah !  and,  I  suppose,  like  most  young  noblemen,  some- 
thing of  a  profligate — eh,  Sam  ?  Or  a  gambler,  likely ! 
One  who  has  ruined  many  innocents.  Eh  ?  The  Captain 
looked  mighty  cunning. 

^  Sir,  sir  V  Sam  spread  out  his  hands  in  expostulation. 
*  You  distress  me.  Lord  Fylingdale  a  profligate  ?  Lord 
Fylingdale  a  gambler?  Lord  Fylingdale  a  libertine  P  Sir ! 
— Captain  Crowle  V  He  spoke  very  earnestly ;  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Captain^s 
knees.  '  Sir,  I  assure  you,  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  best 
of  men.  There  is  no  more  virtuous  nobleman  in  the  country. 
My  tongue  is  tied  as  his  lordship^s  secretary,  else  would  I 
tell  of  good  deeds.  Truly  his  right  hand  knoweth  not  what 
his  left  hand  doeth.     My  lord  is  all  goodness.** 

*  Ay,  ay  ?    This  is  good  hearing  indeed.'' 

^  Lord  fylingdale  a  gambler  ?  Why,  he  may  take  part 
at  a  table ;  but  a  gambler  ?  No  man  is  less  a  gambler. 
What  doth  it  matter  to  him  if  he  wins  or  loses  a  little  ? 
He  neither  desires  to  win,  nor  does  he  fear  to  lose.  You 
will,  I  dare  say,  see  him  in  the  Card  Room,  just  to  encourage 
the  spirit  of  the  company.^ 

*  A  very  noble  gentleman  indeed.^    The  Captain  drank 
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a  glass  of  his  home-brewed,  *  a  very  noble  gentleman  truly. 
Gro  on,  Samuel.^ 

*  Also,  Captam,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
my  patron  abhors,  it  is  the  man  who  ruins  innooency  and 
leaves  his  victim  to  starve.  No,  sir  ;  his  lordship  is  a  man 
of  the  nicest  honour  and  the  highest  principle.'* 

*  He  has  a  secretary  who  is  grateful,  at  least,**  observed 
the  Captain. 

^  His  sword  is  ever  ready  to  defend  the  helpless  and  to 
uphold  the  virtuous.  Would  to  Heaven  there  were  more 
like  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fylingdale  !^ 

^  Look  ye,  Master  Sam,"*  said  the  Captain.  ^  Your  good 
opinion  of  your  patron  does  you  credit.  I  honour  you  for 
your  generous  words.  I  have  never  so  far,  and  I  am  now 
past  seventy,  encountered  any  man  who  was  either  saint  or 
angel,  but  in  every  man  have  I  always  found  some  flaw, 
whether  of  temper  or  of  conduct.  So  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  believe  all  that  you  make  out."* 

Sam  Semple  sighed  and  rose.  ^  I  ask  not  for  your  entire 
belief,  sir.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  learn,  as  I  have 
learned,  the  great  worth  of  this  exalted  and  incomparable 
nobleman.  As  for  flaws,  we  are  all  human ;  but  I  know  of 
none.  So  I  take  my  leave.  I  venture  to  hope,  sir,  that 
your  good  lady  and  your  lovely  ward — I  use  the  word  with 
due  respect — are  in  good  health."* 

So  he  departed,  leaving  the  Captain  thoughtful. 

And  now  they  were  all  among  us,  the  vile  crew  brought 
together  for  our  undoing  by  this  lord  so  noble  and  so 
exalted.  And  we  were  already  entangled  in  a  whole  mesh 
of  lies  and  conspiracies,  the  result  of  which  you  have  now 
to  learn. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   HUMOUBS   OF  THE   SPA 

Akd  now  b^;an  that  famous  month — ^it  lasted  very  little 
more — when  the  once  godly  town  of  Lynn  was  delivered 
over  to  the  devil  and  all  his  crew.  We  who  are  natives  of 
the  place  speak  of  that  time  and  the  misfortunes  which 
followed  with  reluctance;  we  would  fain  forget  that  it 
ever  fell  upon  us.  To  b^;in  with,  the  place  was  full  of 
people.  They  came  from  all  the  country  round ;  not  only 
did  the  gentlefolk  crowd  into  the  town  and  the  clergy 
from  the  cathedral  towns  and  the  CoIlq;e8,  but  there  were 
also  their  servants,  hulking  footmen,  pert  ladies^  maids, 
with  the  people  who  flock  after  them,  things  more 
women  than  men ;  the  hair-dressers,  barbers,  milliners, 
dressmakers,  and  the  creatures  who  deal  in  things  which  a 
Csdiionable  woman  cannot  do  without,  those  who  provide 
the  powder,  patches,  cosmetics,  eau  de  Chypre,  and  washes 
for  the  complexion,  the  teeth,  the  hand,  and  the  face ;  the 
jewellers  and  those  who  deal  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments ; 
the  sellers  of  lace,  ribbons,  gloves,  fans,  and  embroidery  of 
all  kinds.  Our  shops,  bumble  enough  to  look  upon  from 
the  outside,  became  treasure-houses  when  one  entered ;  and 
I  verily  believe  that  the  ladies  of  the  Spa  took  greater 
pleasure  in  turning  over  the  things  hidden  away  behind 
the  shop  windows,  and  not  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze, 
than  in  any  of  the  entertainments  oiFered  them. 
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Every  other  house  in  Mercer  Street  and  Qiequer  Row 
was  converted  into  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  finery ;  at  the 
door  of  each  stood  the  shopman  or  the  shopwoman,  all 
civility  and  assurance,  invitii^  an  entrance.  ^  Madam,'' 
said  one,  *  I  have  this  day  received  by  the  London  waggon 
a  consignment  of  silks  which  it  would  do  you  good  only  to 
see  and  to  feel.  Enter,  madam ;  the  mere*  sight  is  better 
for  the  vapours  than  all  the  waters  of  the  Pump  Room. 
Look  at  these  silks  before  they  are  aU  sold.  John,  the 
newly  arrived  silks  for  their  ladyships,^  and  so  on,  all  along 
the  streets  while  the  ladies  walked  slowly  over  the  rough 
paving  stones,  followed  by  their  footmen  with  their  long 
sticks  and  their  insolent  bearing.  Indeed,  I  know  not 
which  more  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  countrywomen — 
the  fine  ladies  or  the  fine  footmen.  These  gallant  creatures, 
the  footmen  with  their  worsted  epaulettes  and  their  brave 
liveries,  did  not  venture  into  the  streets  by  the  riverside — 
Pudding  Lane,  Common  Stath  Lane,  or  the  like — ^the 
resort  of  the  sailors,  where  the  reception  of  those  who  did 
venture  was  warmer  and  less  polite  than  they  expected. 

For  the  gentlemen  there  were  the  taverns ;  every  house 
round  the  Market  Place  became  a  tavern,  where  an  ordinary 
was  held  at  twelve. 

And  the  gentlemen  sat  drinking  all  the  afternoon. 
Nay,  they  b^an  in  the  morning,  making  breakfast  of  a 
pint  of  Canary  with  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  a  slice  of 
cheese,  and  after  the  meal  a  penny  roll  of  tobacco.  These 
were  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  county  families. 
The  attractions  of  the  Spa  to  them  were  the  tavern,  the 
cockpit,  the  field  where  they  raced  their  horses,  the  badger- 
baiting,  and  sport  of  all  these  kinds  that  can  be  obtained 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  there  is  no  shooting  of 
starlings  in  the  reeds  of  Marshland,  and  the  decoy  of  ducks, 
for  which  this  country  is  famous. 
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Rooms  had  to  be  found  for  the  servants;  a  profligate 
and  deboshed  crew  they  were,  of  whose  ilianners  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  insolent,  and  of  their  morals,  that  they 
had  none.  Two  or  three  of  them,  however,  getting  a 
drubbing  from  our  sailors,  the  rest  went  in  some  terror. 

It  was  as  if  the  birds  of  the  air  had  carried  the  news  of 
this  great  discovery  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  so 
that  not  only  was  a  great  multitude  attracted  to  the  place 
in  seardi  of  health  and  pleasure,  but  also  another  multitude 
of  those  who  came  to  supply  every  kind  of  want,  real  or 
imaginary.  A  thousand  wants  were  invented,  especially 
for  the  ladies,  so  that  whereas  many  of  the  damsels  from 
quiet  country  houses  had  been  content  with  homespun, 
linsey  woolsey,  or,  at  best,  with  sarcenet,  a  few  ribbons  for 
their  straw  hats,  and  thread  for  their  gloves,  they  now 
found  themselves  unable  to  appear  abroad  except  with 
heads  made  up  on  wires  and  round  rolls,  their  hair 
powdered  and  pinned  to  large  puff  caps,  with  gowns  of 
silk,  flounced  sleeves,  and  a  lace  tippet.  And  when  they 
went  home  they  were  no  longer  contented  with  the  things 
of  their  own  making,  the  cordials  of  ginger,  cherries,  and 
so  forth,  the  distilled  waters,  the  home-brewed  ale,  the 
small  beer,  the  wines  made  with  raspberries,  currants,  and 
blackberries.  They  murmured  after  tea  and  coffee,  the 
wine  of  Lisbon  anil  Canary,  the  rosolio  and  the  ratafia, 
the  macaroons,  the  chocolate,  the  perfrunes,  and  the  many 
gauds  of  the  dressii^-table.  And  they  scorned  the  honest 
red  and  brown  of  cheek  and  hands  that  cared  nothing  for 
the  sun,  as  if  they  would  be  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of 
Uieir  lovers  by  having  cheeks  of  a  dead  white  with  a  smudge 
of  paint,  and  hands  as  pale  as  if  just  out  of  bed  after  a 
long  illness. 

The  way  of  the  company  was  as  follows : — 

They  met  at  the  Pump  Room  about  ten ;  they  called 
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for  the  water;  they  exchanged  the  latest  scandal;  they 
talked  about  dress ;  they  bemoaned  their  losses  at  cards ; 
they  then  walked  off  to  morning  prayers,  chiefly  at  St. 
Nicholas^  where,  as  you  have  heard,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Purdon  read  them  with  honeyed  words  and  rolling  voice. 
From  the  church  they  repaired  to  a  oonfectioner^s  called 
Jonathan's — I  know  not  why — ^where  they  all  devoured  a 
certain  cake  made  expressly  for  them;  from  the  oon- 
fi^ctioner's  some  went  to  the  draper,  the  milliner,  or  the 
haberdasher ;  some  to  the  Long  Room,  where  there  were 
generally  public  breakfasts  of  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee ;  a 
few,  but  these  were  mostly  men,  went  to  the  bookaeller'^s, 
where,  for  a  half  a  crown  a  month,  they  could  read  all  day 
long  and  what  they  pleased.  The  bookseller  came  fix>m 
Norwich,  and  when  the  season  ended  went  back  to 
Norwich.  Dinner  was  served  at  twelve  or  one.  At  five 
o'clock  or  thereabouts  the  company  b^an  to  arrive  at  the 
Gardens  and  the  Long  Room,  where,  with  music,  cards, 
conversation,  and  walking  among  the  coloured  lamps,  the 
evening  was  quickly  spent.  Twice  a  week  there  was  an 
Assembly  for  dancing,  when  refreshments  were  provided 
at  the  cost  of  the  gentlemen. 

For  the  gentlemen  there  were  also  the  o^ee-houses,  of 
which  two  at  least  sprang  into  existence.  One  laid  down 
twopence  on  entering,  and  could  call  for  a  dish  of  tea,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  or  one  of  chocolate.  In  <Hie  of  them  were 
found  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace ;  they  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  decided 
the  characters  of  the  Ministers.  In  the  other  were  those 
who  affected  to  be  beaux  and  wits.  Among  the  latter  set 
one  found  Sam  Semple,  now  a  person  of  great  authority, 
as  the  secretary  of  Lord  Fylingdale  and  the  author  of  a 
book  of  verse.  He  pretended  to  be  an  arbit^.  ^  Sir,'  he 
would  say,  *  by  your  leave.    The  case  is  quite  otherwise. 
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The  matter  was  lately  discussed  at  WilPs.  A  certain 
distinguished  poet,  who  shall  be  nameless,  whose  opinion 
carries  weight  even  in  that  august  assemblage,  was  of 
opinion  that  .  .  /  And  so  forth  with  an  air  of  profound 
wisdom.  As  regards  wit  in  conversation,  it  consists,  I 
believe,  in  finding  different  ways,  all  unexpected,  of  saying : 
'  You  are  a  fool.  You  are  an  ass.  You  are  a  jackanapes. 
You  are  an  ignorant  clown.  You  are  a  low-bom  upstart.^ 
This  kind  of  wit  was  cultivated  with  some  success  at  first, 
but  as  it  was  not  always  relished  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
directed,  it  led  to  the  pulling  of  noses  and  the  discharge 
of  cofte  or  tea  in  the  face  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
unexpected  epigram.  So  that  its  practice  languished,  and 
presently  died  out  altogether. 

The  most  astonishing  change,  however,  was  in  the 
Market  Place.  Here,  instead  of  one  market-day  in  the 
week,  there  was  a  market-day  all  the  week  long.  The 
stalls  were  never  removed ;  every  day  the  country  people 
crowded  into  the  town — some  riding,  some  walking,  some 
in  boats,  some  in  barges,  bringing  poultry,  ducks,  eggs, 
butter,  cream,  milk,  cheese,  honey,  lettuce  for  sallet,  and 
everything  that  a  farm,  a  daiiy,  and  a  stillroom  can 
provide.  Some  sat  on  upturned  baskets,  their  wares 
spread  out  before  them ;  some  stood  at  stalls  with  white 
hangings  to  keep  off  the  sun ;  the  fine  ladies  went  about 
among  them  chaffering  and  bargaining,  their  maids 
following  with  baskets.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  to  my 
mind  the  rustic  damsels,  for  good  looks,  got  the  better  of 
the  fine  ladies  and  their  maids.  Many  of  the  beaux  and 
young  bloods  were  of  the  same  opinion,  apparently,  for 
they,  too,  went  round  among  the  stalls,  with  compliments 
not  doubtful,  and  talk  more  free  than  polite,  chucking  the 
girls  under  the  chin  and  pinching  their  cheeks.  To  be 
sure,  these  freedoms  do  a  body  no  harm,  and  I  believe 
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our  Norfolk  girls  can   look  after  themselves  as  well  as 
any. 

And  every  day  outside  the  stalls  there  assembled  such 
a  motley  crowd  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Lynn.  It 
was  a  perpetual  fair,  at  which  you  could  buy  anything. 
Gipsies  went  about  leading  horses  for  sale,  the  cheap  Jack 
stood  on  the  footboard  of  his  cart  and  bawled  his  wares ; 
the  rc^e  stood  up,  with  voice  and  cheeks  of  brass,  and 
offered  his  caps,  knives,  scissors,  cups  and  saucers,  frying- 
pans,  saucepans,  kettles,  every  morning.  His  store  could 
never  be  exhausted ;  he  took  a  quarter  of  what  he  asked ; 
and  he  went  on  day  after  day.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
travelling  quack,  the  learned  doctor  in  a  huge  wig  and 
black  velvet ;  as  like  to  Dr.  Worship  himself  as  one  pea  is 
like  another.  He  had  his  stage  and  his  tumbling  clown, 
who  twisted  himself  upon  the  tight  rope,  turned  somer- 
saults, walked  on  his  head,  grinned  and  made  mouths  and 
was  as  merry  a  rogue  as  his  master  was  grave.  After  the 
Tom  Fool  had  collected  a  crowd  and  made  them  merry, 
the  doctor  advanced,  his  face  full  of  wisdom,  and  explained 
that  he  came  among  them  newly  arrived  from  Persia,  that 
land  famous  for  its  learned  physicians ;  that  he  was  not  an 
ordinary  physician,  seeking  tb  make  money  by  his  science ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  offered  was  given,  rather 
than  sold,  the  charge  made  being  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  costly  ingredients  used  in  the  making  of  these 
sovereign  remedies.  He  had  his  pills  and  his  draughts; 
his  balsams  and  his  electuary ;  he  had  his  plaster  against 
rheumatism ;  his  famous  Pulvis  Caihartkus  against  fever ; 
his  Cardwus  Benedidus  against  ague ;  and,  in  a  word,  his 
infallible  remedies  against  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
liable.  So  he  played  his  part,  not  every  day,  but  often, 
for  the  crowd  in  the  Market  Place  changed  continually, 
and  every  change  brought  him  new  patients. 
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Or  there  was  the  tooth-drawer.  You  knew  him  by  the 
string  of  teeth  which  hung  round  his  neck  like  a  string  of 
pearls  over  the  neck  of  a  lady  or  a  collar  of  SS.  round  the 
neck  of  the  worshipful  the  Mayor.  He  pulled  teeth  at 
half  a  crown  each,  and  if  that  was  too  much,  at  a  shilling. 
Not  only  did  he  bawl  his  calling  among  the  crowd,  but 
he  went  through  the  streets  from  house  to  house  asking  if 
his  services  were  wanted. 

The  town  crier  added  to  the  noise  and  the  animation  of 
the  scene.  Almost  every  day  he  had  something  to  bawl. 
He  was  known  by  his  dress  and  his  bell.  He  wore  a  green 
coat  with  brass  buttons;  a  broad  laced  hat;  he  had  a 
broad  badge  with  the  arms  of  the  town  upon  his  arm ;  in 
one  hand  he  carried  a  staff,  and  in  the  other  his  big  bell. 
And  being  by  nature  endowed  with  a  loud  voice  and  a 
good  opinion  of  himself,  he  magnified  his  office  by  ringing 
more  loudly  and  longer  than  was  necessary,  by  repeating 
his  ^O  yes!  O  yes!  O  yes!^  at  the  end  as  well  as  the 
banning  of  his  announcement,  and  by  proclaiming  this 
twice  over. 

Towards  the  hour  of  noon,  when  every  tavern  had  its 
ordinary,  and  the  sausages  and  black  puddings  were  hissing 
in  the  cooks^  stalls,  there  arose  a  fragrance— call  it  an 
incense  of  gratitude — which  pleasantly  engaged  the  senses. 
It  was  a  hogo  of  filing  fish,  chops,  steaks,  sausages,  bacon, 
ham  and  onions ;  it  included  the  smell  of  gosling  and 
duckling  and  chicken ;  of  rabbit  fricass^ ;  of  roast  pork, 
lamb,  mutton,  and  beef;  of  baked  pies — all  kinds  of  pies 
-inistards,  cheese  cakes,  dumplings,  hasty  pudding. 

Then  the  feet  of  those  who  could  afibrd  it  turned  to  the 
tavern;  those  who  could  not  pay  the  ordinary  at  two 
shillings,  or  that  at  one  shilling,  dived  into  the  cellar^ 
where  they  could  dine  for  sixpence,  or  stood  about  the 
stalls  where  they  fried  the  sausages;  those  who  brought 
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their  dinner  with  them  sat  on  their  baskets  and  devoured 
their  food,  or  bought  of  the  street  criers  who  now  went  up 
and  down  ringing  bells  and  ciying : 

*  Hot  black  puddings,  hot, 

SmokiDg  hot, 

Jast  come  out  of  the  pot.' 

or 

*  Here,  dainty  brave  cheese  cakes, 

ComeL  buy  'em  of  me ; 
Two  lor  twopence. 
One  for  a  penny ; 
Gome  along,  cnstomers,  if  yon'U  bay  any.' 

It  pleases  me  to  recall  the  humours  of  the  town  at  that 
time.  Except  for  the  rows  of  booths,  one  would  have 
thought  it  Stourbridge  Fair  at  Cambridge,  which  once  I 
saw.  The  weather  was  fine  and  clear,  the  cold  east  winds 
gone.  There  was  so  much  money  flying  about  that  every- 
body was  buying  as  well  as  selling ;  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
brought  into  the  town  by  the  visitors,  nothing  was  left 
when  they  went  away,  because  all  had  been  spent.  We 
thought  that  the  harvest  would  last  for  ever.  We  looked 
to  a  season  like  that  of  Bath,  which  goes  on  all  the  year 
round.  If  our  people  took  more  money  in  one  day  than 
they  had  before  taken  in  a  whole  month,  they  thought 
that  it  would  go  on  day  after  day,  and  they  spent  it  all 
without  restraint.  Nay,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
who  had  kept  humble  shops  and  been  content  with  fat 
bacon  and  hot  milk  for  breakfast,  and  more  bacon  for 
dinner,  and  who  had  been  clad  in  homespun,  now  drank 
tea  with  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  like  the  Lady 
Anastasia  herself;  dined  off  dudks  and  goslings;  drank 
fine  ale,  and  even  Cancury  and  Lisbon;  and  ventured  to 
attend  the  Assembly,  where  they  stood  up  to  the  country 
dance  in  silk  like  any  gentlewoman. 

I  have  mentioned  tiie  company  of  players ;  they  acted 
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three  times  a  week.  We  who  work  for  our  living  are  apt 
to  despise  these  mummers  and  their  calling;  to  pretend 
every  day  to  be  someone  else  is  not,  we  think,  an  occupa^ 
tion  worthy  of  a  man,  while  the  painting,  the  disguise,  the 
representation,  either  in  dumb  show  or  in  words,  of  all  the 
passions  in  turn,  must  surely  leave  the  actor  no  real 
passions  of  his  own.  Yet  I  heard,  while  this  company 
was  with  us,  cases  of  such  generosity  and  Christian  charity 
one  towards  the  other  when  the  money  ceased  to  come  in, 
that  I  am  constrained  to  allow  them  at  least  the  great 
Christian  virtue  of  love  for  one  another. 

Besides  the  players,  there  were  the  singers  and  the 
musicians  of  the  Spa;  and  there  were  jugglers,  mounte- 
banks, tumblers,  tight-rope  dancers,  ballad-singers,  fortune- 
tellers, conjurers,  pedlars  and  hawkers  of  all  kinds.  The 
town  of  Lynn,  formerly  so  quiet  and  retired,  with  no 
other  disturbance  than  that  caused  by  a  brawl  among 
drunken  sailors,  became  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
abode  of  all  the  devils  disengaged  at  the  moment.  There 
were  sharpers  busy  at  the  races  and  the  cocking;  men 
who  laid  bets,  and  if  they  lost,  ran  away,  but  loudly  de- 
manded their  money  when  they  won ;  there  was  gambling ; 
there  was  drinking ;  there  was  fighting ;  the  servants  were 
as  corrupt  as  their  masters;  there  were  fresh  scandals 
continually ;  a  reputation  lost  every  day ;  there  were  duds 
fought  over  drunken  quarrels,  about  women,  about  bets 
and  wagers ;  the  clerks  of  the  counting-houses  were  filled 
with  the  new  spirit  of  gambling;  there  were  lotteries 
and  raflles  in  which  everybody  took  tickets,  even  if  they 
got  the  money  for  them  dishonestly.  In  a  word,  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  proved  a  mad  race,  down  a  broad  and 
flowery  paili,  on  each  side  of  which  were  drinking-booths, 
and  music,  and  dancing,  while  at  the  end  there  opened 
wide  ,  .  •  •     You  shall  speedily  learn  what  this  was. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE   captain's   AMBITION 


^  Jack/  said  the  Captain,  ^  I  am  now  resolved  that  Molly 
shall  make  her  appearance  at  the  Assembly,  and  that  as 
the  heiress  that  she  is.  Not  lowly  and  humbly.  She  shall 
take  her  place  at  once  among  the  fine  ladies.' 

^  But  she  is  not  a  gentlewoman,  Captain,'  I  objected. 

^  She  shall  be  finer  than  any  gentlewoman  of  the  whole 
company — just  as  she  is  better  to  look  at  without  any 
finery.' 

'Will  the  company,'  I  asked,  'welcome  her  among 
them?' 

'The  women,  Jack,  will  flout  and  slight  her — ^I  have 
watched  them.  They  flout  and  slight  each  other.  That 
breaks  no  bones.     She  shall  go.' 

He  went  on  to  explain  his  designs.  As  you  have  heard, 
they  were  ambitious. 

'  I  have  this  day  acquainted  Molly,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  truth.  She  now  knows  that  she  is  richer  than 
anyone  believed.  As  for  herself,  she  never  thought  about 
her  fortune,  knowing,  she  says,  that  it  was  safe  in  my 
hands.  I  have  opened  her  father's  strong  place — ^it  is  in  the 
cellar,  behind  a  stone — and  I  have  taken  out  the  treasures 
that  even  her  mother  never  saw,  because  her  father  wished 
to  lead  a  homely  life,  and  concealed  his  treasures.  There 
are  jewels  and  gold  chains,  bracelets,  necklaces,  rings — all 
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kinds  of  things.  Molly  has  them  all — she  is  even  now 
hugging  them  in  her  lap  and  trying  them  on  before  her 
looking-glass.  She  shall  go  to  the  Assembly  covered  with 
jewels.' 

^  Is  there  anyone  among  the  whole  company  fit  for  her  ?' 
I  asked. 

^  There  is  one,  Jack.  He  is  the  noble  Lord — the  Lord 
Fylingdale — a  very  great  man  indeed.*" 

^  Lord  Fylingdale  ?    Captain,  are  you  serious  ?' 

*  Why,  Jack,  who  can  be  too  high  and  too  grand  for  my 
Molly  ?  He  is  said  to  be  of  a  virtuous  character  and  pious 
disposition ;  he  neither  gambles  nor  drinks,  nor  is  a  liber- 
tine, as  is  too  common  among  many  of  his  rank.' 

*  But,  Captain,  he  will  marry  one  of  his  own  rank.' 

^  Ta-ta !  he  will  many  a  fine  girl,  virtuously  brought  up, 
made  finer  by  her  fortune.  What  more  can  he  expect  than 
beauty,  modesty,  virtue,  and  a  great — a  noble  fortune  ?  If 
the  girl  pleases  him — why,  Jack,  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
girl  must  please  him — she  would  move  the  heart  of  an  ice- 
berg— ^then,  I  say,  I  shall  see  my  girl  raised  to  her  proper 
place,  and  I  shall  die  happy.' 

^  But,  Captain,  you  will  raise  her  above  her  mother  and 
above  yourself,  and  above  all  her  old  friends.  You  will 
lose  her  altogether.' 

'Ay,  there's  the  rub.  But  I  shall  be  contented  even 
with  that  loss,  if  she  is  happy.' 

I  can  see  even  now  the  honest  eyes  of  the  good  old  man 
humid  for  a  moment  as  he  contemplated  his  own  loss,  and 
I  can  hear  his  voice  shake  a  little  at  thinking  of  the  happi- 
ness he  designed  for  his  ward. 

No  one  would  believe  that  the  Captain  could  be  so 
cunning.  No  one  who  reads  this  history  would  believe, 
either,  that  a  man  could  be  so  ignorant  and  so  simple. 
We  were  all  as  ignorant  and  as  simple.     We  all  believed 
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what  these  lying  people — ^these  creatures  of  the  Devil — 
(when  I  say  the  Devil  I  mean  Lord  fyiingdale) — told  us. 
Sir  Harry  said  that  he  was  too  virtuous  and  too  serious  for 
the  world  of  fashion ;  the  parson  said  that  he  was  the  most 
cleanly  liver  of  all  young  men ;  the  poet  swore  that  he  was 
all  day  long  doing  and  scheming  acts  of  charity  and  good- 
ness towards  the  unfortunate.  They  were  all  in  a  tale — 
these  villains — and  we  were  simple  and  ignorant  folk, 
credulous  sailors  and  honest  citizens  living  remote  from  the 
vices  of  town,  who  knew  nothing  and  suspected  nothing. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  carried  away,  as  much  as  the  old 
Captain,  with  the  thought  of  the  honour  and  glory  that 
awaited  our  Molly.  I  concluded,  in  my  simplicity,  that 
the  mere  appearance  and  sight  of  the  lovely  girl  would 
make  all  the  men  fall  madly  in  love  with  her,  without  con- 
sidering the  hundred  thousand  additional  charms  held  in 
trust  for  her  by  her  guardian. 

After  this  talk  with  the  Captain  I  sought  Molly.  She 
was  in  the  summer-house  up  the  garden  with  her  treasures 
spread  out  before  her.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  sight — 
but  it  filled  me  with  madness.  I  never  imagined  such  a 
pile  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones.  There  were  diamonds, 
and  rubies,  and  blue  sapphires;  there  were  all  kinds  of 
gems,  with  chains  of  gold  and  bracelets — a  glittering 
pile  of  gold  and  jewels.  Yet  my  heart  sank  at  the 
spectacle. 

*  Look,  Jack,  look!"  she  cried.  *  They  are  all  mine !  All 
mine!^  She  gathered  up  a  handful,  and  let  them  roll 
through  her  fingers.  *A11  mine!  Only  think,  and 
yesterday  I  was  thinking  how  delightful  it  must  be  to 
have  even  one  gold  chain  to  hang  round  my  neck !  All 
mine  !^ 

*  Has  your  mother  seen  them,  Molly  f* 

^  Yes ;  she  knew  that  there  were  things  somewhere,  but 
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my  &ther  kept  them  put  away.  Mother  didn'^t  want 
jeweb  and  chains.  They  came  to  us  fix>m  grandfather, 
who  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  and  brought  them  home. 
Look  at  the  dainty  delicate  work  !^  She  held  up  a  chain 
most  wonderful  for  its  fine  small  work.  ^  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  more  beautiful  T 

I  turned  away.  The  sight  of  the  treasures  made  me 
sick.  For,  you  see,  they  showed  me  how  wide  was  the 
gulf  between  M<dly  and  me. 

^You  want  no  jewels,  Molly.  I  wish  you  were  poor 
with  all  my  heart."* 

^Oh,  Jack!  and  so  not  to  have  these  lovely  things? 
That  is  cruel  of  you.  And,  oh !  Jack,  I  am  to  go  to  the 
Assembly  to-morrow  evening.^ 

*  So  the  Captain  tells  me.^ 

*At  last  Victory  and  Amanda^ — Victoty  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  Amanda  was 
the  daughter  of  the  doctor — ^have  been  already,  and  I 
have  been  kept  at  home.  The  dear,  bewitching  Assembly ! 
The  music !     The  dancing !     The  fine  ladies  !^ 

*  There  will  be  none  finer  than  you,  Molly.** 

*That  Ib  what  the  Captain  says.  I  am  to  wear  my  gold 
chains  and  my  jewels.  My  dress  is  waiting  to  be  tried  on. 
It  came  from  Norwich.  I  shall  not  let  you  see  it  till  the 
evening.  The  hairdresser  is  engaged  for  to-morrow  after- 
noon. Victory  says  that  the  fine  ladies  turn  up  their 
noses  and  hide  their  £eu»s  with  their  fans  when  the  girls  of 
the  place  pass  before  them.  Why?  Victory  does  not 
thrust  her  company  upon  them.  Nor  shall  I.  As  for 
that,  I  can  bear  their  disdainful  looks  and  their  flouts  with 
patience,  I  dare  say.** 

<  If  these  are  the  manners  of  the  Great,'  I  said,  ^give  me 
our  own  manners.^ 

*  Weare  not  gentlefolk.  Jade,  you  and  I  and  the  Captain. 
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We  must  not  complain.  If  we  intrude  upon  the  Quality 
they  will  show  what  they  think  of  us.  To  be  sure,  the 
Captain  says  that  I  could  buy  up  the  whole  room.  But  I 
don'^t  want  to  buy  up  anybody.  I  would  rather  let  them 
go  their  own  way,  so  that  I  may  go  mine.  Jack,  if  I  were 
a  great  lady  I  think  I  would  be  kind  to  a  girl  who  was 
not  so  well  bom,  if  only  she  knew  her  place.'* 

*You  need  not  be  humble,  Molly.  When  they  know 
who  you  are,  and  what  is  your  fortune,  you  will  make 
these  fine  ladies  ashamed.'* 

^The  Captain  wants  me  to  marry  some  great  person,^ 
she  laughed.  ^Oh!  If  the  great  person  could  see  me 
meJcing  the  bed  and  baking  the  apple  pie  and  beating  the 
eggs  for  the  custard,  with  my  sleeves  turned  up  and  my 
apron  tied  round  my  waist!  What  a  fine  lady  I  shall 
make,  to  be  sure  f 

*  Well,  but,  Molly,  remember  that  you  are  rich.  You 
cannot  marry  anybody  in  Lynn.     You  must  look  higher.^ 

*  Jack,  it  makes  me  laugh.  How  shall  I  leam  to  be  a 
great  lady  ?  How  should  I  command  an  army  of  servants 
who  have  had  but  my  faithful  black  ?  How  should  I  sit 
in  a  gilded  coach,  who  am  used  to  ride  a  pony  or  to  sail  a 
boatr 

*'  You  will  soon  get  accustomed,  Molly,  even  to  a  coach 
and  six  and  running  footmen,  such  as  Lord  Fylingdale  has. 
You  are  not  like  Victory  and  Amanda,  and  the  rest  of 
the  girls  of  Lynn,  portionless  and  penniless.  You  must 
remember  the  station  to  which  your  fortune  calls  you.** 

*  Money  makes  not  a  gentleman,^  she  returned.  ^  Nor  a 
gentlewoman.  I  know  my  station.  It  is  here,  with  my 
guardian,  among  my  old  friends.  Well,  perhaps  I  shall 
not  take  my  place  in  what  you  call  my  station  this  year — 
or  next  year.**  Her  face  cleared,  and  became  once  more 
full  of  sunshine.     ^  Jack,^  she  said,  *  has  the  Captain  told 
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you?  No  one  is  to  dance  with  me  to-morrow  except 
yourself.  We  are  to  have  the  last  minuet  and  first 
country  dance  together.  None  of  the  pretty  fellows  at 
the  Assembly  are  to  speak  to  me.  It  is  arranged  with 
Mr.  Prappet.  They  may  look  on  with  admiration  and 
longing,  Mr.  Prappet  says.** 

Since  the  arrival  of  our  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
Mr.  Prappet,  the  dandng-master  of  Norwich,  he  had  been 
giving  Molly  lessons  in  those  arts  of  dancing  and  the 
carriage  of  the  body,  the  arms,  the  face,  the  head,  which 
are  considered  to  mark  the  polite  world.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  called  upon  to  be  her  partner.  Truth  to  say,  I  was 
always  better  at  a  hornpipe  or  a  jig  than  in  any  of  the 
fashionable  dances;  but,  in  a  way,  I  could  make  shift 
to  go  through  the  steps. 

^  Now,^  she  said,  *  let  us  practise  once  more  by  ourselves.^ 

So  we  stepped  out  upon  the  grass,  and  there — she  in 
her  stuff  frock,  her  apron,  her  hair  lying  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  I  in  my  workaday  garb — we  practised 
the  dance  which  belongs  to  the  Assembly,  to  Courts,  to 
stately  ladies  and  to  gentlemen  of  birth  and  rank. 

The  Captain  was  more  cunning  than  one  could  have 
believed  possible.  He  would  produce  this  girl  before  the 
astonished  company.  They  should  see  that  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  woman  in  the  whole  room ;  more 
finely  dressed ;  covered  with  gold  chains  and  jewels ;  thus 
proclaiming  herself  as  an  heiress  of  great  wealth.  She 
should  dance,  at  first,  with  none  but  one  of  her  own 
station,  or  near  it,  cuid  her  old  companion.  She  would 
first  make  all  the  world  talk  about  her ;  but  she  should  be 
kept  apart.  It  should  be  understood  that  she  was  not  for 
any  of  the  young  fellows  of  the  company.  Then,  if  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  this  young  nobleman,  so  virtuous, 
so  pious,  and  of  such  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  head, 
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the  thing  which  most  he  desired  —  her  marriage  with 
some  man  of  high  position,  fit  for  such  a  girl — might  take 
place.  That  was  his  design,  thinking  of  Lord  Fylingdale. 
If  it  failed  he  would  withdraw  the  girl  from  the  company 
and  cast  about  for  some  other  way. 

While  we  were  practising  he  came  into  the  garden  and 
stood  leaning  on  his  stick  to  look  at  us. 

*Body  and  bones f  he  said;  ^youVe  caught  the  very 
trick  of  it.  Frappet  has  taught  you  bow  they  do  it. 
Sprawl,  Jack ;  sprawl  with  a  will.  Twist  and  turn  your 
body.  Shake  your  leg,  man.  Ifs  a  fine  1^ — ^better  than 
most  Shake  it  lustily.  Slide,  Molly,  slide;  slide  with 
zeal.  Slide  and  bend  and  twist,  and  shake  your  fan.  I 
don'*t  call  that  dancing!  Why,  there  isn'^t  a  lad  in  any 
foc^sle  couldn^t  do  it  better.  Give  them  the  hornpipe. 
Jack,  when  the  sliding  and  sprawling  is  finished.  Stand 
up  and  say,  *^  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.  I  will  now 
show  a  dance  that  is  a  dance.^*"^ 

When  we  finished  he  went  on  with  his  discourse. 

^  Molly  has  told  you,  I  suppose.  She  will  dance  to- 
morrow evening  with  none  but  you.  After  the  country 
dance  lead  her  to  her  chair,  and  we  will  walk  home  beside 
her.' 

^Jack  will  look  very  fine  among  all  the  beaux,'  said 
Molly,  laughing. 

Truly,  I  had  not  considered  the  matter  of  dress,  and  I 
stood  in  my  workaday  things — to  wit,  a  brown  fiieze  coat 
with  black  buttons,  a  dixigget  waistcoat,  shag  breeches,  and 
black  stockings.  I  remembered  the  grand  silk  and  velvet 
of  the  beaux  and  stood  abashed. 

*  Show  him.  Captain,'  said  Molly,  laughing,  *  what  we 
have  got  for  him.' 

The  Captain  shook  his  head.  *  My  mind  misgives  me,** 
he  said.    *  That  boy  will  feel  awkward  in  this  new  gear. 
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However,  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  Also  fine  birds 
flock  together.  Since  thou  art  to  dance  with  Molly,  my 
lad,  thy  rig  must  do  credit  to  her  as  well  as  thjrself,  so 
come  with  me."* 

If  you  believe  me,  the  Captain,  who  thought  of  every- 
thing, had  provided  such  a  dress  as  might  have  been  worn 
by  any  gentleman  in  the  room  without  discredit.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  coat  with  silver  buttons  and  silver  braid ; 
a  waistcoat  of  pink  silk,  velvet  breeches,  and  white  silk 
stockings.  There  was  added  a  gold-laced  hat  with  lace  for 
throat  and  sleeves. 

*  So,**  said  the  Captain  when  I  stood  before  him  arrayed 
in  this  guise,  *  ^tis  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred,  to  look 
upon.  Powder  thy  hair,  my  lad ;  tie  it  with  a  white  ribbon 
and  a  large  bow.  There  will  not  be  a  fribble  in  the  whole 
company,  even  including  the  poor  old  atomy.  Sir  Harry,  to 
compare  with  you.*^ 

Molly  clapped  her  hands.  *  Jack  !^  she  cried,  ^  if  I  pre- 
tend to  be  a  great  lady,  you  must  pretend  to  be  an  admiral, 
at  least.  Why,  sir,  I  feel  as  if  we  had  never  known  you 
before.  As  for  me — ^but  you  shall  see.**  She  sighed.  ^  It 
is  only  for  the  evening,'*  she  said.  *  We  shall  come  home, 
and  I  shall  put  on  my  old  homespun  again  and  you  your 
shag  and  your  frieze.  I  am  Cinderella  and  you  are  Cinder- 
ella^s  brother,  and  the  Captain  is  the  Fairy.** 

So  we  laughed  and  made  merry.  Yet  still  I  felt  that 
sinking  of  the  heart  which  weighed  upon  me  from  the  first 
night  of  the  great  discovery  and  never  left  me.  There  are 
sailors — I  have  known  them — I  think  that  I  am  myself  one 
— ^who  know  beforehand  by  such  a  premonitory  sinking 
when  the  voyage  will  be  stormy.  Nay,  there  are  some  who 
know  and  can  foretell  when  the  ship  will  be  cast  away  and 
all  her  crew  drowned  in  the  sea  or  broken  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks. 

10 
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I  looked  into  the  pariour  and  found  Molly'^s  mother. 
She  sat  with  her  work  in  her  hands,  her  lips  moving,  her 
eyes  fixed.  And  I  saw  that  she  was  unhappy.  She  was 
a  homely  body  always.  One  could  understand  that  her 
husband  was  right  in  jud^ng  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
want  jewels  and  gold  chains  or  to  show  them  to  advantage. 
Like  many  women  of  the  station  in  which  she  was  bom 
(which  was  beneath  that  of  her  husband),  she  was  unlearned, 
and  could  not  read ;  but  she  was  a  notable  housewife. 

*  Jack,^  she  said,  coming  to  herself,  ^  Molly  has  told  you, 
I  suppose."* 

*  I  have  seen  her  treasures,  and  have  heard  that  she  is  to 
go  to  the  Assembly.^ 

^She  is  richer  than  I  suspected.  Oh,  Jack,  she  will 
marry  some  great  man,  the  Captain  says — and  so  I  shall 
lose  my  girl — and  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world — all  I  have 
—all  I  have  V 

She  threw  her  apron  over  her  head — and  I  slipped  away, 
my  heart  full  of  forebodings.  It  is  wonderful  to  remember 
these  forebodii^p,  because  they  were  so  fully  justified. 
Patience !     You  shall  hear. 


CHAPTER  Xm 


MOLLY^S    FIB8T   MINUET 


I  HAVE  now  to  tell  you  how  Molly  made  her  first  public 
appearance  at  the  Asaembly,  and  how  she  delighted  and 
pleased  the  kindly  ladies  who  formed  the  company. 

It  was  a  crowded  gathering.  Lord  Fylingdale,  it  was 
known,  would  be  present.  Many  gentlemen,  therefore, 
who  woold  otherwise  have  beoi  at  the  coffee-house,  the 
tavern,  or  the  cockpit,  were  present  in  honour  of  this  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  or  in  the  hope  of  being  presented  to 
him.  And  all  the  ladies  visiting  the  Spa  were  there  as 
weU,  young  and  old,  matrons  and  maids ;  the  latter,  per- 
haps, permitting  themselves  dreams  of  greatness. 

His  Lordship  arrived  brave  in  apparel,  tall,  handsome, 
proud,  still  in  early  manhood,  wearing  his  star  upon  his 
broast.  Every  girPs  heart  beat  only  to  think  of  the  chance 
should  she  be  able  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  passion 
of  sudi  a  man.  He  was  accompanied  (say,  followed)  by  his 
secretary,  our  poet — ^the  only  poet  that  our  town  has  pro- 
duced. The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  received  him  with 
a  pnifoimd  bow,  and,  after  a  few  words,  conducted  him  to 
the  chair  or  throne  on  which  sat  the  Lady  Anastasia  with 
a  small  court  around  her.  Then  the  music  began,  and 
Lord  Fylingdale  led  out  that  lady  for  the  minuet.  And 
the  company  stood  around  in  a  circle,  admiring.  He  next 
danced  with  the  young  wife  of  a  Norfolk  gentleman  and 
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Member  of  Parliament,  after  which  he  retired  and  stood 
apart.  Sir  Harry  followed,  dancing  twice  with  a  fine  show 
of  agility.  After  him  others  of  lower  rank  followed. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  minuet  Molly  entered  the 
room,  led  by  her  guardian,  Captain  Crowle,  and  followed 
by  myself  in  my  new  disguise. 

The  Captain  was  no  better  dressed  than  if  he  were 
sitting  in  the  Crown  Inn,  save  that  he  had  exchanged  his 
worsted  stockings  for  white  silk.  He  looked  what  he  was 
— a  simple  sailor  and  commander  of  a  ship.  But  no  one 
regarded  him  or  myself,  because  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
MoUy. 

She  appeared  before  the  stonished  Assembly  dothed,  so 
to  speak,  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  glittering  in 
the  light  of  the  candles  like  a  crowd  of  stars.  She  was 
covered  with  jewek.  Diamonds  were  in  her  head-dress ; 
they  were  also  hanging  from  her  neck ;  there  were  rubies 
and  emeralds,  sapphires  and  opals,  in  her  necklace  and  her 
bracelets ;  heavy  gold  chains,  light  gold  chains,  gold  chains 
set  with  pearls,  were  hanging  about  her.  She  was  clothed, 
I  say,  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  and  with  precious 
stones. 

The  intention  of  the  Captain  was  carried  out.  On  her 
first  af^iearance  she  proclaimed  herself  as  she  stood  before 
them  all  as  an  heiress  who  was  able  to  carry  a  great 
fortune  upon  her  back,  as  the  saying  is,  and  to  have 
another  great  fortune  at  home.  Never  before  had  the 
company  beheld  so  strange  a  sight ;  a  girl  wearing  so 
mudi  wealth  and  such  splendid  jewels  for  a  simple 
Assembly. 

Then  fh>m  lip  to  lip  was  passed  the  words,  ^Who  is 
she?  What  is  her  name?  Where  does  she  come  from? 
What  is  her  family?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
resplendent  show  of  gems  and  gold?    Are  thev  real? 
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Why  does  she  wear  them  ?^  And  for  the  whole  of  that 
evening,  while  Molly  was  in  the  room,  no  one  thought  of 
anything  except  this  wonderful  vision  of  dazzling  jewels. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  company  followed  her  about,  and 
in  their  conversation  they  talked  of  nothing  else.  For,  of 
all  things,  this  was  the  most  unexpected,  and,  to  all  the 
other  maidens,  the  most  disconcerting.  They  were  plain, 
country  girls,  while  Molly  was  a  goddess.  To  say  that  she 
outshone  them  all  is  to  say  nothing.  There  was  no 
comparison  possible. 

Truly  the  Captain  was  right.  There  was  no  one  in 
that  room  who  could  compare  with  Molly — either  for 
beauty  or  for  bravery  of  apparel.  As  for  her  beauty,  it 
was  of  the  kind  the  power  of  which  women  seem  not  to 
understand.  Men,  who  do  understand  it,  call  it  loveliness. 
VenoB  herself — Helen  of  Troy — ^Fair  Rosamond — Jane 
Shore — all  the  fair  women  of  whom  we  have  heard, 
possessed,  I  am  sure,  this  loveliness.  Your  regular  beauty 
pf  straight  features  of  which  so  much  is  made  doth  never, 
I  think,  attract  mankind  so  surely,  or  so  quickly;  doth 
never  hold  men  so  strongly;  doth  never  make  them  so 
mad  with  love.  It  is  the  woman  of  the  soft  eyes,  the 
sweet  eyes,  the  eyes  that  are  sometimes  hazel  and  some- 
times blue,  the  eyes  full  of  light  and  sunshine,  the  eyes 
where  Cupid  plays;  the  lips  that  are  always  ready  to 
smile,  the  lips  so  rosy  red,  so  round  and  small ;  the  cheek 
that  is  like  a  peach  for  softness  and  for  bloom,  touched 
with  a  natural  pink  and  red ;  the  rounded  chin ;  the  fore- 
head white  and  not  too  lai^ ;  the  light  brown  hair  that  is 
almost  flaxen,  curling  naturally,  but  disposed  by  art.  Such 
a  woman  was  Molly.  ^ 

Yet  not  a  weakly  thin  slip  of  a  girl.  She  was  tall  and 
stnmg;  her  arms  were  round  and  white  as  a  woman^s 
should  be,  but  they  were  big  as  well,  as  if  they  could  do 
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man^B  work — ^they  were  strengthened  and  rounded  by  the 
oan  whidi  she  had  handled  from  childhood.  Her  ample 
cheek  wanted  no  daub  t>f  paint ;  it  had  a  fine  healthy 
colour,  like  a  damask  rose,  but  more  delicate;  her  eyes 
were  full  and  bright ;  there  was  no  girl  in  the  place,  not 
even  among  the  country  ladies,  could  show  a  fietce  and 
figure  so  strong,  so  finely  moulded,  of  such  large  and 
generous  charms.  When  the  men  gazed  upon  her  they 
gasped ;  when  the  women  gazed  upon  h^  their  hearts  sank 
low  with  envy. 

How  am  I  to  describe  her  dress  ?  I  know  that  her  head 
was  made  in  what  they  called  the  English  fisishion,  with  a 
structure  of  lace,  thin  wires  and  round  rolls  on  cushions, 
with  ringlets  at  the  sides  and  pinned  to  a  smaU  cap  on 
the  top. 

All  I  can  safely  say  about  her  dress  is  that  she  wore  a 
gown  of  cherry-coloured  silk,  with  gold  flowers  over  a 
petticoat  of  pink  silk  adorned  by  a  kind  of  network  of 
gold  lace ;  that  her  sleeves  were  wide  with  a  quantity  of 
lace — I  have  never  carried  a  cargo  of  lace,  and  theref<»e  I 
know  not  its  value;  that  her  gloves  were  of  white  silk; 
that  her  arms  were  loaded  with  bracelets  which  clanged 
and  clashed  when  she  moved;  and  that  chains  of  gold 
hung  round  her  neck  and  over  her  shoulders. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  received  us  with  distinction. 

*  Captain  Crowle,^  he  said  loudly,  ^  you  have  too  long 
withheld  your  lovely  ward  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Spa. 
I  would  invite  her  to  dance  the  last  minuet  with  Mr. 
Pentecrosse.^ 

All  this  had  been  arranged  befordband.  The  people 
gazed  curiously,  and  began  to  press  around  us  as  I 
advanced  with  Molly'^s  hand  in  mine. 

*Be  not  abashed,  Jack,^  whbpered  the  old  Captain. 
^They  know  not  what  to  think.    Show  than  how  the 
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danoe  should  be  done.  Slide  and  sprawl,  my  lad.  Sprawl 
with  a  will  and  both  together,^  he  added  hoarsely, '  with  a 
yo-heaTe-ho  !^ 

Then  the  music  b^an  again,  and  Molly  stood  opposite 
to  me-^^nd  the  danoe  began. 

For  my  own  part  I  obeyed  the  Captain's  admonition. 
I  endeavoured  to  forget  the  people  who  were  looking  on — 
I  tried  to  think  that  we  were  rehearsing  in  the  garden — 
and  feeling  confidence  return,  I  began  to  slide  and  sprawl 
witha  wilL 

All  the  people  were  gathered  round  us  in  a  circle.  The 
ladies,  holding  tiieir  £buis  before  their  faces,  tittered  and 
giggled  audibly.  The  men,  for  their  part,  laughed  openly, 
making  observations  not  intended  to  be  good-natured. 
They  were  laughing  at  me !  And  I  was  getting  on,  as  I 
believed,  so  well.  However,  I  did  not  know  the  cause  of 
their  merriment,  and  carried  on  the  sprawling  with  a 
greater  will  than  ever. 

I  am  sorry  now,  whenever  I  think  upon  it,  that  Molly 
had  not  a  better  partner.  For  my  performance,  which 
was  quite  correct,  and  in  every  particular  exactly  what 
Mr.  Prappet  had  taught  me,  was  distinguiidied,  I  learned 
afterwards,  by  a  certain  exaggeration  of  gesture  due  to  my 
desire  to  be  correct,  which  made  the  dance  ridiculous.  If 
only  I  had  been  permitted  to  give  them  a  hornpipe! 
What  had  I,  a  mere  tarpaulin,  as  they  say,  to  do  with  fine 
clothes,  fieuduonable  sliding  and  sprawling,  and  the  pretence 
of  fashionable  manners  ? 

You  must  not  think  that  Molly,  thouj^  it  was  her  first 
appearance  in  public,  though  she  wore  these  fine  things  for 
the  first  time,  though  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  was  in  the 
least  d^;ree  abashed.  She  bore  herself  with  modesty  and 
an  assumed  unconsciousness  of  what  people  were  saying 
and  how  they  were  looking  at  her,  which  certainly  did  her 
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great  credit.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that,  whatever  my 
own  performance,  hers  was  full  of  grace,  ease,  and  the 
dignity  which  makes  this  dance  so  fit  for  great  lords  and 
ladies,  and  so  unfit  for  rustic  swains  and  shepherdesses. 
She  smiled  upon  her  partner  as  sweetly  as  if  we  were 
together  in  the  garden ;  she  played  her  fan  as  prettily  as 
if  we  were  rehearsing  the  dance  with  mirth  and  merriment 
— ^it  was  a  costly  fan,  with  paintings  upon  it  and  a  handle 
set  with  pearls. 

The  dance  was  finished  at  last,  and  I  led  my  partner 
to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  the  maids  sat  all  in  a 
row  with  white  aprons  and  white  caps — among  them 
MoUy'^s  woman.  Nigra — ^to  repair  any  disorder  to  the 
head  or  to  the  dress  caused  by  the  active  movements  of 
the  dance. 

And  then  they  all  began  to  talk.  I  could  hear  frag- 
ments and  whole  sentences.    They  were  talking  about  us. 

*Who  is  she,  thenf  asked  one  lady  impatiently. 
^  Where  does  she  come  from  F 

*'  Perhaps  a  sea-nymph,^  replied  a  gentleman  gallantly, 
^  brought  from  the  ocean  by  the  god  Neptune,  who  stands 
over  yonder.     One  can  smell  the  seaweed.** 

*  And  the  gems  and  chains  come,  I  suppose,  from  old 
wrecks.' 

^  Or,'  said  the  ancient  beau.  Sir  Harry,  *  a  wood  nymph 
from  the  train  of  Diana.  In  that  case  the  old  gentleman 
may  be  the  god  Pan.  The  nymphs  of  Diana,  it  appears, 
have  lately  taken  lessons  in  the  fashionable  dance.  As 
yet,  unfortunately '*    He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  I  cannot  choose  but  hear.  Jack,'  said  Molly.  *  Let  us 
make  as  if  we  heard  nothing.' 

*  She  is  an  actress,'  said  another  lady.  ^  I  saw  her  last 
night  in  the  play.  She  personated  an  impudent  maid- 
servant.   The  chains  and  gems  are  false ;  one  can  see  that 
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with  half  an  eye.    They  are  what  thoee  vagabond  folk 
call  stage  properties/ 

Yet  another  took  up  the  parable.  ^  She  should  be  put 
to  the  door,  or  she  should  stand  in  a  white  apron  with  the 
maids.  What?  We  are  decent  and  respectable  ladies, 
I  hope."* 

^They  are  not  gems  at  all,'  observed  a  young  fellow, 
anxious  to  display  his  wit.  ^  They  are  the  lamps  from  the 
garden.  She  has  cut  them  down  and  hung  them  round 
herself.    See  the  pretty  colours — red — green — blue.' 

^Let  her  put  them  back  again,  then,  and  leave  the 
company  into  which  she  dares  to  intrude.'  This  was  the 
spiteful  person  who  had  seen  her  on  the  stage  and  knew 
her  for  one  of  the  strollers.  The  resentment  of  the  ladies 
against  a  woman  who  presumed  to  be  more  finely  dressed 
than  themselves,  and  to  display  more  jewels  than  they 
themselves  possessed,  or  even  hoped  to  possess,  was  deeper 
and  louder  than  one  could  believe  possible.  Yet  this  was 
a  polite  Assembly,  and  these  ladies  had  learned'  the 
manners  which  we  are  taught  to  copy,  at  a  distance — ^we 
who  are  not  gentlefolk. 

^  Jack,'  said  Molly,  ^  these  are  the  flouts  of  which  the 
Captain  warned  us.  Lead  me  round  the  room.  Right 
through  the  middle  of  them,  so  that  they  may  see  with 
half  an  eye  how  false  are  my  jewels.' 

I  obeyed.  They  fell  back,  making  a  lane  for  us,  and 
talking  about  us  after  we  had  passed  through  them, 
without  the  least  affectation  of  a  whisper. 

They  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  seeing  the  dress 
and  the  trappings  more  closely. 

^  My  dear,'  said  one,  ^  the  jewels  are  real.  I  am  sure 
they  are  real.  On  the  stage  iiiey  wear  lai^  glass  things. 
Those  are  brilliants  of  the  first  water  in  her  hair,  and 
those  are  true  pearls  about  her  neck.' 
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^  And  her  drem,^  said  another,  ^is  of  the  finest  silk ;  and 
did  you  see  the  gold  laoe  in  front  of  her  pettiooat?  The 
dress  and  the  jewels,  they  must  be  worth— oh !  worth  a 
whole  estate.     Who  can  she  be?^ 

^Soch  a  woman,^  obsenred  an  elderly  matron  very 
sweetly,  ^  would  probably  be  ashamed  to  say  where  she 
found  those  things.  Oh  f  But  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies must  be  warned.  She  must  not  be  tolerated  here 
again.^ 

^  How  kind  they  are.  Jack  !^  whispered  Molly. 

^  Who  is  the  fellow  with  her?^  I  heard  next. 

^  He  sells  flounders  and  eels  in  the  market.  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  blue  coat  and  long  white  sleeves  and  an  apron.** 

*  No.     He  is  a  derk  in  a  counting-house.^ 

*Not  at  all.  The  fellow,  like  the  girl,  belongs  to  the 
strollers.  I  saw  him  last  night  laying  a  carpet  on  the 
stage.*" 

*A  personable  fellow,  with  a  well-turned  leg.^  This 
compliment  made  me  blush.  *  It  is  his  misfortune  that  he 
must  be  coupled  with  so  impudent  a  baggage.*" 

*  You  see,  Jack,^  said  Molly,  ^  it  all  comes  back  to  me.*" 
So  we  went  on  walking  round  the  room,  pretending  to 

hear  nothing.  We  met  Victory,  also  walking  round  the 
room  with  her  beau,  a  young  merchant  of  the  town.  She, 
fortunate  girl!  had  no  jewels  with  whidi  to  exdte  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  the  ladies.  She  was  un- 
molested, though  not  a  gentlewoman  by  station. 

^  MoUy,^  she  said,  *  you  are  splendid.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  show  of  jewels.  But  you  will  drive  them  mad  with 
envy.  Hateful  creatures !  I  see  them  turning  green.  The 
minuet  was  beautiful,  my  dear.  Oh !  Jack,  you  made  me 
laugh.  Never  was  seen  such  posturing.  The  men  are 
angry,  because  they  think  you  meant  to  make  them 
ridiculous.^ 
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Thus  one  may  learn  unpalatable  truth,  even  from 
friends.  My  ^  posturing,^  thai,  as  the  girl  called  it,  was 
ridiculous.  And  I  thought  my  performance  correct,  and 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  highest  fashion ! 

Then  the  Captain  joined  in.  ^  Famous  T  he  said.  *Jack, 
you  rolled  about  like  a  porpoise  at  the  bows.  Never 
believe  that  a  sailor  cannot  show  the  way  at  a  dance. 
Molly,  my  dear,  you  were  not  so  brisk  as  Jack.  But  it 
was  very  well — ^very  well  indeed.  The  women  cannot 
contain  themselves  for  spite  and  envy.  What  did  I  tell 
you,  my  dearT 


CHAPTER  XIV 


molly's  country  dance 


Meantime  another  kind  of  conversation  was  going  on, 
which  we  could  not  hear. 

^My  Lord,'  the  poet  bustled  up,  with  his  cringing 
familiarity.     *  Yonder  is  the  heiress  of  whom  I  spoke/ 

^ Humph!  She  is  well  enough  for  a  rustical  beauiy. 
Her  shape  is  good,  if  too  fiill  for  the  Ssushion ;  her  cheeks 
bespeak  the  dairy,  and  her  shoulders  teU  of  the  milking- 
pail.  Why  does  she  wear  as  many  jewels  and  charms  as 
an  antiquated  duchess  at  a  Coronation  P  I  suppose  they 
are  real.    But  there  are  too  many  of  them.' 

*  They  are  reaL  I  would  vouch  for  them,  my  Lord,'  he 
added  eamestiy.  *  All  that  I  have  told  you  is  most  true. 
A  greater  heiress  you  will  not  find  in  the  whole  country. 
Even  with  the  jewels  upon  her  she  could  buy  up  all  the 
women  in  the  room.' 

^I  would  make  sure  upon  that  point.  They  say  that 
she  has  ships,  lands ' 

*  And  money.  Accumulations.  My  Lord,  if  you  will 
not  take  my  word  for  it — ^why  should  you? — ask  her 
guardian.    There  he  stands.' 

*The  old  salt  now  beside  her,  like  a  Cerberus  of  the 
quarter-deck  ?  Who  is  the  other — the  fellow  who  danced 
with  her — ^his  actions  like  those  of  a  graceful  elephant.  Is 
he  one  of  her  lovers  P' 
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^  She  has  no  lovers.  Her  guardian  permits  none.  The 
young  lady  has  been  kept  in  the  house.  That  man  is  her 
servant;  he  is  nothing  but  a  mate  in  one  of  her  ships. 
Captain  Crowle  would  not  allow  a  fellow  of  that  position 
to  make  love  to  his  ward.** 

'  Humph  !**  said  his  Lordship.     ^  Bring  the  old  man  here.** 

The  Captain  obeyed  the  summons  somewhat  abashed. 
But  my  Lord  put  him  at  his  ease.  ^  You  may  retire,  Mr. 
Semple.  I  would  converse  with  Captain  Crowle.**  Then 
he  turned  to  the  Captain  with  the  greatest  alFability. 

^Our  good  friend  Mr.  Semple  tells  me,  Captain,  that 
yonder  beauty — ^the  toast,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  our  young 
gentlemen  to-night — is  none  other  than  your  ward.** 

*  At  your  service,  my  Lord.^ 

^  Nay,  Captain.  It  is  I  who  should  be  at  her  service. 
Frankly,  she  does  honour  to  your  town.  Had  we  dis- 
covered Miss  Molly,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to 
discuss  the  magical  waters  of  the  Spa.  May  I  inquire  into 
the  name  and  the  conditions  of  her  family  P 

*  As  for  her  name,  sir,  it  is  plain  Molly  Miller.  As  for 
her  parentage,  her  father  was  a  ship-owner  and  a  merchant. 
Though  a  citizen  and  a  free  man  of  Lynn,  he  was  as  sub- 
stantial a  man  as  may  be  found  in  the  Port  of  London. 
Her  mother,  my  first  cousin,  was  the  daughter  and  the 
grand-daughter  and  the  sister  and  the  cousin  of  men  who 
have  been  captains  in  the  merchant  service  of  Lynn — ^for 
many  generations.  Most  of  them  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea*  We  are  plain  folk,  my  Lord,  and  homely.  But 
Providence  hath  thought  fit  to  bless  our  handiwork,  and 
-~you  see  my  ward  before  you — ^I  hope  she  does  not  shame 
the  company  ?^ 

*On  the  contrary.  Captain  Crowle,  she  adorns  and 
beautifies  the  company  not  only  with  her  good  looks, 
which  are  singular  and  extraordinary,  but  also  with  her 
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fine  dress  and  her  jewels,  which  have  won  for  her  abeady 
the  envy  of  every  woman  in  the  Assembly.^ 

^  There  are  as  many  jeweh  in  the  locker  as  have  come 
out  of  it  for  to-night,^  said  the  Captain  sturdily. 

*  Ay  ?  Ay  ?  And  there  are  ships,  I  hear — many  ships. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Semple  speaks  of  the  lady^s  wealth  with 
as  much  respect  as  he  speaks  of  her  beauty.^ 

*'  He  well  may — Molly  is  the  greatest  ship-owner  of  Lynn. 
She  is  also  owner  of  many  houses  in  the  town  and  of  many 
broad  acres  outside  the  town.  And  she  will  have,  when 
she  marries,  in  addition,  a  fortune  of  many  thousand 
pounds.^ 

*  She  is,  then,  indeed  an  heiress.  I  wish  her,  for  your 
sake.  Captain  Crowle,  a  worthy  husband.  But  it  is  a 
grave  responsibility.  There  are  hawks  about  always 
looking  for  a  rich  wife — ^to  restore  fortunes  battered  by 
evil  courses.     You  must  take  care.  Captain  Crowle.** 

^  I  mean  to  take  care.^ 

*  Perhaps  among  the  merchants  of  this  port?"  The 
Captain  shook  his  head. 

*0r  among  the  g^tlemen  of  Norfolk?^  The  Captain 
shook  his  head. 

^They  drink  too  hard — ^and  they  live  too  hard.^ 

^  Perhaps  among  the  sdiolars  and  divines  of  Cambridge  P^ 

^  They  are  not  fit  mates  for  a  lively  girl.** 

*  Captain,  I  perceive  that  you  are  difficult  to  please. 
Even  for  your  charming  ward  you  must  not  expect  a 
miracle  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Adam  fit  for  this  new 
Eve.  Be  reasonable.  Captain  Crowle.^  His  Lordship 
spoke  so  pleasantly  and  laughed  with  so  much  good  nature 
that  the  Captain  was  encouraged,  and  spoke  out  his  mind 
as  to  an  old  Mend. 

*  No,  no,  I  want  no  miracle.  I  desire  that  my  girl,  who 
is  a  loving  girl,  with  a  heart  of  gold,  should  be  wooed  and 
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manied  by  a  gentleinan  whom  she  will  respect  and  honcnir 
— not  a  drinker  nor  a  gambler  nor  a  profligate.  She  will 
bring  him  a  fortune  which  is  great  even  for  persons  of 
quality/ 

My  Lord  bowed  gravely.  ^You  are  right,  Captain 
Crowie,  to  entertain  these  opinions.  Do  not  change  them 
under  any  temptations.  One  would  only  wish  that  the 
lady  may  find  such  a  mate.  But,  Captain,  remember — ^I 
say  it  not  in  an  unfiriendly  spirit — class  weds  with  class. 
Sir,  they  are  about  to  begin  the  country  dance ;  let  us  look 
on."* 

The  company  bq;an  to  take  their  places. 

^Captain  Crowle,^  Lord  Fylingdale  pointed  to  the 
dancere,  repeating  his  words:  'class  weds  with  clasfr— 
class  dances  with  class.  At  the  head  of  the  set  stands  Sir 
Harry  the  Evergreen.  His  partner  is  a  lady  of  good 
fiunily.  Next  to  them  are  others  of  good  family.  Those 
young  people  who  are  now  taking  their  places  lower  down 
are — ^what  are  they  ?"* 

^  Two  of  them  are  the  daughters  of  the  doctor  and  the 
Vicar — good  girls  both.^ 

'Good  girls,  doubtless.  But,  Captain  Crowle,  not 
gentlefolk,  and  there,  I  observe^  your  lovely  ward,  Captain 
Crowle,  takes  her  place  modestly  and  last  of  all.  Who 
dances  with  her?^ 

'  It  is  young  John  Pentecrosse,  son  of  our  schoolmaster, 
mate  on  board  one  of  Molly'^s  ships.  He  is  her  playfellow. 
They  have  been  together  since  childhood.'* 

'  Perhi^  he  would  be  more.  Take  care.  Captain — ^take 
care.^  So  he  turned  away  as  if  no  longer  interested  in  the 
gurl.     But  Sam  Semple  remained  behind. 

'^,^  he  said  to  the  Captain,  'his  Lordsh^  took 
particular  notice  of  your  ward.  "  Miss  MoUy,^  said  my 
Lord,  ^h  a  rustic  nymph  dresaed  for  the  Court  of  Venus. 
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Never  before  have  I  seen  a  face  of  more  heavenly  beauty.^ 
Those  were  hU  Lordship'^s  very  words/  But  Sam  Semple 
was  always  a  ready  liar. 

^Ay,  my  lad.  They  are  fine  words;  bat  fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips.  ^^  Class  weds  with  class/'  that's  what 
he  said  to  me.' 

'  Surely,  Captain,  with  such  a  £Bkce  and  such  a  fortune 
Miss  Molly  is  raised  to  the  rank  .  .  .  say,  of  Countess. 
Would  a  coronet  satisfy  you  for  your  ward?  I  mean 
nothing' — here  he  glanced  at  the  figure  of  his  Lordship. 
*  Nothing — of  course  not — what  could  I  mean  ?  How  well 
a  coronet.  Captain,  would  become  that  lovely  brow !' 

Everybody  knows  that  the  country  dance  should  con- 
tinue until  the  couple  at  the  bottom  have  arrived  at  the 
top  and  have  had  their  turn.  Everybody  knows,  too, 
that  the  country  dance,  unlike  the  minuet,  is  joined  by 
the  whole  company,  with  only  so  much  deference  to  rank 
as  to  give  the  better  sort  the  highest  places  at  the  bq;in- 
ning.  They  were  given  this  evening  to  the  ladies  of  the 
county  who  could  boast  of  their  gentility,  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  did  boast  loudly  of  it,  comparing  their  own  families 
and  that  of  their  husbands  with  those  of  other  ladies 
present.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
no  coat  of  arms  and  no  grandfathers  if  the  possession  leads 
to  so  much  jealousy,  backbaiting,  and  slander.  All  these 
l^iies,  however,  united  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  of  scorn  and 
contempt  for  those  girls  of  Lynn  who  ventured  to  join  the 
Assembly  or  to  walk  in  the  gardens.  They  showed  this 
contempt  in  many  ways,  especially  by  whispering  and  gig- 
gling when  one  of  the  natives  passed  them.  ^  Is  it  tar  that 
one  smells  so  strong  P'  if  one  of  the  sea-captain^s  daughters 
was  standing  near,  they  would  ask.  Or,  ^  Madam,  I  think 
there  must  be  an  apothecary's  shop  in  the  Assembly,'  if  it 
was  the  doctor's  daughter,  Amanda  Worship.     And  at  the 
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country  danoe  they  refused  to  take  the  hand  of  these 
girls. 

Their  greatest  possible  insult,  however,  was  offered  to 
Molly.  It  was  a  good  dance  tune,  played  with  spirit — ^the 
tune  they  call  *Hey  go  madf  We  moved  gradually 
higher  up.  At  last  we  stood  at  the  top,  and  our  turn  came 
to  end  the  dance. 

Imagine  our  discomfiture  at  this  point  when  the  whole 
of  these  kind  ladies  and  their  partners  left  their  places  and 
so  broke  up  the  dance.  We  were  left  alone  at  the  top, 
while  at  the  bottom  were  the  other  two  girls  of  Lynn, 
Victory  and  Amanda,  with  their  partners. 

'  It^s  a  shame  V  cried  Victory,  aloud.  ^  Do  they  call  these 
manners  r 

*  Never  mind,^  said  Amanda,  also  aloud ;  ^  it^s  because 
you  outshine  them  all,  Molly .^ 

But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  dance  was  broken 
up. 

Molly  flushed  crimson.  I  thought  she  would  say  some- 
thing sharp.  Nay,  I  have  known  her  cu£P  and  box  the  ear 
of  a  man  or  maid  for  less,  and  I  feared  at  this  moment 
that  she  would  in  like  manner  avenge  the  insult.  But  she 
restrained  herself,  and  said  nothing. 

Meantime,  the  ladies  who  had  committed  this  breach  of 
polite  manners  stood  together  and  laughed  aloud,  pre- 
tending some  great  joke  among  themselves ;  but  their  eyes 
^owed  the  nature  of  the  joke,  and  their  triumph  over  a 
woman  who,  as  Amanda  said,  outshone  them  all. 

^  Your  turn  will  come,^  I  said. 

*I  think,  Jack,^  said  my  girl  quickly,  ^that  my  chair 
must  be  waiting.  The  Captain  said  that  I  was  to  go  after 
the  first  country  dance.^ 

But  a  great  surprise  awaited  her  and  the  ladies  who  had 
played  her  this  agreeable  and  diverting  trick,  for  Lord 

11 
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Fylingdale  stepped  forward,  the  people  falling  back  to 
make  way  for  him.  He  drew  himself  up  before  Molly  and 
made  her  a  profound  bow.  The  Captain  walked  beside 
him,  evidently  by  invitation. 

^  Miss  Molly,^  he  said  loudly,  ^  your  worthy  guardian  has 
informed  me  of  your  name  and  quality.  We  wanted,  in 
the  company  at  the  Spa,  to  make  ijb  complete,  the  heiress 
of  Lynn.  It  is  fitting  that  this  borough,  which  is  always 
young  and  flourishing,  should  be  represented  by  one  graced 
with  so  many  charms.^ 

Molly  curtsied  with  more  dignity  than  one  could  have 
expected.  See  what  a  dancing-master  can  effect  in  a  fort- 
night. ^  Your  Lordship,^  she  said,  ^  does  me  too  much 
honour.  The  reception  which  I  have  met  with  from  these 
ladies  had  not,  I  confess,  prepared  me  for  your  kindness.** 

^I  shall  humbly  ask  the  favour  of  a  dance  with  you. 
Miss  Molly,  on  the  next  occasion."*  The  fans  were  now  all 
agitation ;  ^twas  like  a  flutter  in  a  dovecot.  ^  We  shall 
see  if  we  shall  be  deserted  when  our  turn  comes,^  Some 
of  the  ladies  hid  their  faces  with  their  tana ;  some  blushed 
for  shame ;  some  bit  their  lips  with  vexation ;  all  darted 
looks  of  envy  and  hatred  upon  the  cause  of  the  open 
rebuke. 

'  Sir  ^ — Lord  Fylingdale  turned  severely  to  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies — *  the  rules  of  polite  society  should  be 
obeyed  at  Lynn  as  much  as  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Look  to  it,  sir ;  I  request  you.^ 

So  saying,  he  took  MoUy^s  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  chair 
outside. 


CHAPTER    XV 

THK  CAED   BOOM 

When  Molly'^s  chair  was  carried  away,  Lord  Fylingdale 
returned  to  the  Assembly.  The  music  had  begun  another 
moving  and  merry  tune — ^that  called  ^  Richmond  Ball  ^ — 
the  couples  were  taking  their  places,  the  young  fellows 
dancing  already  as  they  stood  waiting,  with  hands  and  feet 
and  even  shoulders  all  together,  their  partners  laughing  at 
them,  and,  with  hands  upon  their  frocks,  pretending  to 
set  in  the  joy  and  the  merriment  of  their  hearts.  And  I 
believe  that  the  withdrawal  of  Molly  made  them  all  much 
happier. 

Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  standing  apart  were  discussing 
the  pubhc  rebuke  just  administered.  They  were  angry, 
being  ladies  who  conceited  themselves  on  the  score  of 
manners,  and  were  proud  of  their  families. 

*  Not  the  whole  House  of  Lords,^  said  one,  loud  enough 
for  his  Lordship  to  hear,  ^  shall  make  me  give  my  hand  to 
a  sailor^s  wench.  Let  her  stick  to  her  tar  and  her  pitch. 
A  pretty  thing,  indeed  !** 

•  I  hope.'  said  another,  agitating  her  fan  violently, « that 
his  Lordship  does  not  put  the  ladies  of  Norfolk  on  the 
same  level  as  the  girls  of  Eing^s  Lynn.** 

^  Dear  madam,^  said  a  third,  ^  Lord  Fylingdale  called  her 
an  heiress — ^the  heiress  of  Lynn.  An  heiress  does  not  carry 
all  her  fortune  on  her  back.    Do  you  not  think — some  of 
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U8  have  sons — ^that  we  might,  perhaps,  receive  this  person 
with  kindness  T 

^No,  madam.  I  will  not  be  on  any  terms  with  this 
creature.  In  my  family  we  consort  with  none  but  gentle- 
folk.' 

*  Indeed,  madam  (  But  a  hundred  years  ago  your  family, 
if  I  mistake  not,  were  ploughing  and  ditching  on  the  farms 
of  my  &mily.' 

Molly  seemed  like  to  prove  a  firebrand  indeed.  Lord 
Fylingdale,  however,  passed  through  them  without  any 
sign  of  hearing  a  word.  He  looked  round ;  he  observed 
that  the  next  dance  had  begun,  and  that  every  lady  was 
touching  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  of  her  own 
exalted  family.  So  that  his  admonition  was  bearing  fruit. 
He  then  left  the  Long  Room  and  went  into  the  Card 
Room.  Here  he  found  the  Lady  Anastasia  sitting  at  a 
table  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  players.  She  held 
the  bank.  In  the  excitement  of  the  play  her  eyes  sparkled ; 
her  bosom  heaved;  her  colour  went  and  came  visibly 
beneath  the  paint  on  her  cheeks;  her  lips  became  pale 
and  then  returned  to  their  proper  colour ;  she  rapped  the 
table  with  her  fingers.  She  was  enjoying,  in  fact,  the 
rapture  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  gambler  and  makes 
play  the  only  thing  desirable  in  life.  Perhaps  the  preacher 
could  imagine  no  greater  misery  for  the  gamester  than  a 
heaven  in  which  there  were  no  cards. 

The  game  which  the  Lady  Anastasia  introduced  to  these 
country  gentlemen  and  the  company  generally  was  one 
called  hazard,  which  is,  I  believe,  commonly  played  by 
gamesters  of  fashion.  Indeed,  as  was  afterwards  learned, 
this  very  lady  had  been  by  name  presented  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Middlesex  for  keeping  a  bank  at  the  game  of 
hazard  on  Sundays  against  all  comers.  At  Ljmn  she  kept 
the  bank  every  evening  except  Sunday.     It  is  a  game 
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which,  more  than  any  other,  is  said  to  lure  on  the  player, 
so  that  a  man  who,  out  of  simple  curiosity,  sets  a  guinea 
and  calls  a  main,  finds  himself,  after  a  few  evenings  of 
alternating  fortune,  winning  and  losmg  in  turn,  so  much 
attracted  by  the  game  that  he  is  only  happy  when  he  is 
playing.  I  know  not  how  many  gamblers  for  life  were 
made  during  the  short  time  when  this  lady  held  the  bank. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  no  one  seemed  to  consider  that  she 
was  doing  anything  wrong.  She  was  seen  at  morning 
prayers  every  day ;  she  drank  the  waters  of  the  Spa ;  she 
7alked  in  the  gardens,  taking  tea  and  talking  scandal 
with  the  greatest  affability ;  and  in  the  evenings,  when 
she  kept  the  bank,  it  was  with  a  face  so  full  of  smiles, 
with  so  much  appearance  of  rejoicing  when  a  player  won, 
and  so  much  kindness  and  sympathy  when  a  player  lost, 
that  no  one  asked  whether  she  herself  won  or  lost. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  bank 
can  be  held  without  great  risks  and  losses.  But  I  have 
been  assured,  by  one  who  knows,  that  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  &vour  of  the  bank,  and  that  this  lady,  so 
highly  placed,  and  of  such  charming  manners,  was  simply 
playing  to  win,  and  did  win  very  largely,  if  not  every 
evening,  then  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  month. 

^  We  are  all  firiends  here,^  she  said,  taking  her  place  and 
dividing  the  pile  of  money,  which  constituted  her  bank, 
into  two  heaps,  right  and  left.  At  her  right  hand  stood 
a  man  of  cold  and  harsh  appearance,  who  took  no  interest 
in  the  game,  but,  like  a  machine,  cried  the  main  and  the 
chance,  and  gave  or  took  the  odds,  and,  with  a  rake, 
either  swept  the  stakes  into  the  bank  when  the  player  lost, 
or  pushed  out  the  amount  won  by  the  player  to  his  seat. 
They  called  him  the  croupier,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  French 
word.     He  came  from  London. 

*  Since  we  are  all  friends  here,'*  Lady  Anastasia  went  on, 
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'  we  need  not  observe  the  precautions  that  are  necessary  in 
London,  where  players  have  been  known  to  withdraw  part 
of  their  stakes*  when  they  have  lost,  and  to  add  more  when 
they  have  won/ 

Among  the  players  seated  at  the  table — ^there  were 
many  others  standing,  who  ventured  a  guinea  or  so,  and, 
having  won  or  lost,  went  away — ^was  the  ancient  youth  of 
fashion.  Sir  Harry,  who  had  now  exchanged  the  dance  for 
the  Card  Room.  There  was  also  the  gentleman  of  loud 
voice  and  boisterous  manners,  called  Colonel  Lanyon. 

Sir  Harry  was  the  first  to  call  for  the  dice-box,  and  the 
dice. 

♦  Seven's  the  main;  he  cried,  laying  as  many  guineas  <m 
the  table.  He  then  rattled  the  dice  and  threw,  ^  Five  !^ 
he  cried. 

*  Five  V  repeated  the  croupier.  *  Seven's  the  main,  five 
is  the  chance.** 

The  rule  of  the  game  is  that  the  player  throws  again 
and  continues  to  throw.  If  he  throws  seven  first,  he  loses ; 
if  he  throws  five  first,  he  wins.  But  there  are  introduced 
certain  other  rules,  so  that  the  game  is  not  so  easy  and 
simple  as  it  seems.  Some  throws  are  called  ^  nicks,^  and 
some  are  called  ^  crabs.**  If  a  nick  is  thrown,  the  caster 
pays  to  the  bank  one  main.  If  crabs,  the  dice-box  goes 
to  another  player.  But  any  bystander  may  bet  on  the 
odds.  I  know  not  myself  what  the  odds  are,  but  the 
rq^ar  player  knows,  and  the  croupier  calls  them;  in 
some  cases  the  bystanders  may  not  bet  against  the  bank, 
but  I  do  not  know  these  cases.  I  know  only  the  simple 
rules,  having  seen  it  played  in  the  Card  Room. 

Lord  Fylingdale  looked  on  with  an  air  of  cold  indiffer- 
ence. He  saw,  if  he  observed  anything,  that  Colonel 
Lanyon  and  Sir  Harry  were  playing  hi^,  but  that  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  timidly  venturing  single  guineas 
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at  each  cast.     Some  of  them  were  women,  and  these  were 
the  fiercest  and  most  intent  upon  the  game.     Most  of 
them  were  young  men,  those  who  commonly  spent  their 
days  in  all  those  kinds  of  sport  which  allow  of  bets  and 
the  winning  and  losing  of  money.     We  have  heard  of 
gaming-tables  in  London  at  which  whole  fortunes  are 
sometimes  lost  at  a  single  sitting ;  of  young  men  who  sit 
down  rich  and  rise  up  poor — even  destitute.    The  young 
men  of  Norfolk  certainly  do  not  gamble  away  their  estates 
in  this  blind  fashion ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  their 
chief  pleasures  are  those  on  which  they  can  place  a  wager, 
and  that  the  pastimes  which  do  not  allow  of  a  bet  are  not 
r^arded  with  favour.    For  the  ladies  of  the  towns  a  game 
of  quadrille  or  whist  is  the  amusement  whenever  two  or 
three  can  be  got  together.     It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  the  gentlemen  are  fonder  of  drinking  away  their 
evenings  than  of  playing  cards.     The  games  of  ombre, 
hazard,  basset,  faro,  and  others  in  which  large  sums  of 
money  are  staked,  are  commonly  played  by  the  people  of 
the  town,  not  of  the  country. 

Lord  Fylingdale  stood  for  awhile  looking  over  the 
table.  Then  he  pulled  out  his  purse — a  long  and  well- 
filled  purse — and  laid  down  twenty  guineas,  calling  the 
main  ^  Nine.^  He  threw.  *  Nick,^  cried  the  croupier  in  his 
hard,  monotonous  note.  His  lordship  had  lost.  He  took 
out  another  handful  of  guineas  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
Again  he  lost.  The  players  looked  up,  expectant.  They 
wanted  to  see  how  a  noble  lord  would  receive  this  reverse 
of  fortune.  In  their  own  case  it  would  have  been  met 
with  curses  on  their  luck,  deep  and  loud  and  repeated.  To 
their  astonishment  he  showed  no  sign  of  interest  in  the 
event.  He  only  put  up  his  purse  and  resumed  his  attitude 
of  looking  on. 

At  eleven  o^clock  the  music  stopped ;  the  dancing  was 
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over.  Nothing  remained  but  the  punch  with  which  some 
of  the  company  concluded  the  evening.  It  was  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  players  began  to  recount  their  experiences.  Fortune, 
which  had  smiled  on  a  few,  seemed  to  have  frowned  on 
most. 

Then  Lord  Fylingdale  offered  another  surprise. 

^  Ladies,^  he  said, '  I  venture  to  offer  you  the  refreshment 
of  a  glass  of  punch.  Grentlemen,  may  I  hope  that  you 
will  join  the  ladies  in  this  conclusion  to  the  evening  ?  I 
would  willingly,  if  you  will  allow  me,  drink  to  your  good 
luck  at  the  card  table.  Let  the  county  of  Norfolk  show 
that  Fortune,  which  has  favoured  this  part  of  the  country 
so  signally  in  other  respects,  has  also  been  as  generous  in 
this.  I  am  not  myself  a  Norfolk,  but  a  Gloucestershire 
man.  I  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  country.  Let  me^ 
however,  in  this  gathering  of  all  that  is  polite  and  of  good 
family  in  the  county  be  regarded  as  no  stranger,  but  a 
friend.** 

By  this  time  the  punch  was  brought  in,  two  steaming 
great  bowls.  The  gentlemen  ladled  it  out  for  the  ladies 
and  for  themselves  and  all  stood  expectant. 

*  I  give  you  a  toast,^  said  his  Lordship.  *  We  are  enter- 
tained by  the  ancient  and  venerable  Borough  of  Lynn ;  we 
must  show  our  gratitude  to  our  entertainers.  I  am  in- 
formed that  these  rooms,  these  gardens,  the  music  and  the 
singers,  together  with  the  Pump  Room,  have  all  been 
designed,  built,  collected,  and  arranged  for  the  company, 
namely,  ourselves.  Let  us  thank  the  good  people  of  Lynn. 
And  since  the  town  has  sent  to  our  Assembly  to-night  its 
loveliest  flower,  the  young  heiress  whom  I  shall  call  the 
Lady  of  Lynn,  let  us  drink  to  her  as  the  representative  of 
her  native  place.  Gentlemen,  I  offer  you  as  a  toast, 
'  Sweet  Molly,  the  Lady  of  Lynn ! '" 
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The  gentlemen  drank  it  with  enthusiasm,  ihe  ladies 
looked  at  each  other  doubtfully.  They  had  not  come  to 
Lynn  expecting  to  hear  extolled  the  beauty  of  a  girl  of 
the  place,  the  town  of  sailors,  ships,  quays,  cargoes,  casks, 
cranes,  and  merchants,  the  town  of  winding  streets  and 
narrow  courts  where  the  deserted  houses  were  falling  to 
pieces.  The  county  fiskmilies  went  sometimes  to  Norwich, 
where  there  is  very  good  society ;  and  sometimes  to  Bury, 
where  there  are  assemblies  in  the  winter ;  but  no  ladies  ever 
came  to  Lynn,  where  there  were  no  assemblies,  no  card 
parties,  and  no  society. 

After  this  toast,  the  Lady  Anastasia  withdrew  with  the 
other  ladies.  Lord  Fylingdale  led  her  to  her  diair  and 
then  called  for  his  own« 

The  gentlemen  remained  sitting  over  their  punch  and 
talking. 

'  Who,^  said  one,  *  is  this  sweet  Molly  ?  Who  is  this 
great  heiress  ?    Who  is  the  Lady  of  Lynn  ?' 

*  I  never  knew,^  said  another,  ^  that  there  was  a  lady  in 
Lynn  at  all.^ 

*  You  have  been  in  the  Card  Room  all  the  evening,'*  said 
another.  ^  She  danced  the  last  minuet.  Where  can  she 
be  hidden  that  no  one  has  seen  her  before  ?  Grentlemen, 
^twas  a  vision  of  Venus  herself,  or  the  fair  Diana,  in  a  silk 
frock  and  a  flounced  petticoat,  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones.    An  heiress  ?    An  heiress  in  Lynn  ?^ 

The  poet,  Sam  Semple,  who  was  present,  pricked  up  his 
ears.    The  punch  had  b^un  to  loosen  his  tongue. 

'Gentlemen,^  he  said,  'by  your  leave.  You  are  all 
strangers  at  L]mn  Regis.  Norwich  you  know,  and  Bury 
and  Swaffham,  and  perhaps  other  towns  in  the  county. 
But,  with  submission,  Lynn  you  do  not  know/ 

'  Why,  sir,  as  for  not  knowing  Lynn,  what  can  a  body 
learn  of  the  place  that  is  worth  knowing  ?^ 
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^  You  think  that  it  is  a  poor  place,  with  a  few  oollieis 
and  fishing  smacks,  and  a  population  of  sailors  and 
vintn««/  The  poet  took  another  glass  of  punch  and 
drank  it  off  to  dear  his  head.  ^  Well,  sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken. From  Lynn  goes  forth  every  year  a  noble  fleet  of 
ships.  Whither  do  they  go  ?  To  all  the  ports  of  Europe. 
From  Lynn  they  go  out ;  to  Lynn  they  return.  To  whom 
do  these  ships  belong?  Is  a  ship  worth  nothing?  To 
whom  do  their  cargoes  belong?  Is  the  cargo  of  a  tall 
three-master  worth  nothing  ?  Now,  gentlemen,  if  most  of 
these  ships  belong  to  one  girl ;  if  they  are  freighted  for  one 
girl ;  if  half  the  trade  of  Lynn  is  in  the  hands  of  this  girPs 
guardian ;  if  for  twenty  years  the  revenues  from  the  trade 
have  been  rolling  up — what  is  that  girl  but  a  great 
heiress?^ 

^  Is  that  the  case  with — with  sweet  Molly  ?^  asked  a 
young  fellow  who  had  been  drinking  before  the  punch 
appeared,  and  now  spoke  with  a  thick  voice.  ^  Is  she  the 
heiress  and  the  Lady  of  Lynn  ?^ 

*  She  is  nothing  less,^  Sam  Semple  replied.  *  As  for  her 
fortune,  I  believe,  if  she  wished  it,  she  could  buy  up  half 
this  county."* 

*  And  she  is  unmarried.  .  .  .  Egad  !^  it  was  the  same 
young  fellow  who  spoke,  ^  he  will  be  a  lucky  man  who  gets 
her.' 

*  A  lucky  man  indeed,'  said  Sam ;  ^  but  she  is  above  your 
reach,  let  me  tell  you,'  he  added  impudently,  because  the 
other  was  a  gentleman. 

*  Above  my  reach  ?  Take  that,'  he  threw  the  glass  of 
punch  in  the  poet's  face.  *  Above  my  reach?  Mine? 
Who  the  devil  is  this  fellow  ?  The  owner  of  a  ship,  or  a 
dozen  ships,  with  their  stinking  cargoes  and  their  cheating 

trade,  above  my  reach  ?    Why '^    Here  he  would  have 

fallen  upon  the  offender,  but  was  restrained  by  his  friends. 
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Sam  stood  open-mouthed,  looking  about  him  dumb- 
foundered,  the  punch  streaming  over  his  cheeks. 

*  You^d  best  go,  sir,^  said  one  of  them.  ^  I  know  not  who 
you  are.  But  if  you  are  a  gentleman  you  can  send  your 
friend  to-morrow.  If  not** — ^he  laughed — ^*in  our  county 
if  a  gentleman  falls  out  with  one  whom  he  cannot  fight 
with  swords,  he  is  not  too  proud  to  meet  him  with  stick  or 
fist.  In  any  case  you  had  better  go — and  that  without 
delay.^ 

The  poet  turned  and  ran.  No  hostile  meeting  followed. 
Sam  could  not  send  a  challenge,  being  no  gentleman,  and, 
as  you  have  already  seen,  he  was  not  naturally  inclined  for 
the  ordeal  by  battle  in  any  other  form. 

The  young  man  was  one  Tom  Rising,  whose  estates  lay 
near  Swaffham.  He  was  well  known  as  the  best  and  most 
fearless  rider  in  the  whole  county ;  he  was  the  keenest 
sportsman ;  he  knew  where  to  find  fox,  hare,  badger,  ferret, 
stoat,  or  weasel ;  he  knew  where  to  put  up  a  pheasant  or  a 
covey  of  partridges  ;  he  could  play  at  all  manly  sports ;  he 
was  a  wild,  fearless,  reckless,  deboshed  young  fellow,  whom 
everybody  loved  and  everybody  feared  ;  always  ready  with 
a  blow  or  an  oath ;  afraid  of  nothing  if  he  set  his  heart 
upon  anything.  You  shall  see  presently  that  he  set  his 
heart  upon  one  thing  and  that  he  failed.  For  the  rest,  a 
comely,  tall,  and  proper  young  man  of  four-and-twenty  or 
so,  whose  careless  dress,  disordered  necktie,  and  neglected 
head  sufiiciently  indicated  his  habits,  even  if  his  wanton 
rolling  eyes,  loose  lip,  and  cheeks  always  flushed  with  wine, 
did  not  loudly  proclaim  the  manner  of  his  life  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts. 

When  Sam  was  gone  he  turned  again  to  the  bowl. 

In  the  morning  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been 
wagers,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  won  and 
lost.     Some  said  that  Colonel  Lanyon,  one  of  the  gentle- 
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men  from  London,  had  lost  a  great  sum ;  others  said  that 
Tom  Rising  was  the  heaviest  loser.  I  judge  from  what  I 
now  know  that  Tom  Rising  lost,  that  evening,  more  than 
his  estates  would  bring  him  in  a  whole  quarter.  And  I 
am  further  of  opinion  that  Colonel  Lanyon  did  not  lose 
anything  except  a  piece  of  paper  with  some  figures  on  it, 
which  he  handed,  ostentatiously  proclaiming  the  amount, 
which  was  very  large,  to  his  honourable  friend,  Sir  Harry 
Malyns,  Baronet. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
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Is  the  morning  the  newly  laid  out  Gardens  were  the  resort 
— after  prayers,  the  Pump  Room,  the  pastrycook,  the 
bookseller,  and  the  draper — of  all  the  ladies  and  of  many 
of  the  men — ^those,  indeed,  who  preferred  the  pleasures  of 
society  and  the  discourse  of  the  ladies  to  the  dull  talk  of 
the  Cambridge  Fellows  and  the  canons  of  Ely  in  the  coffee- 
house, or  the  noisy  disputes  and  the  wagers  of  the  tavern, 
or  the  sport  of  the  cockpit.  The  Gardens  became  the 
haunt  of  scandal  and  of  gossip ;  here  a  thousand  stories 
were  invented;  here  characters  were  taken  away  and 
reputations  dragged  in  the  mud;  the  ladies  in  their 
morning  dress  walked  about  under  the  trees  and  in  the 
alleys,  diverting  themselves  as  best  they  could.  At  eleven 
the  music  played  in  the  gallery  outside  the  Long  Room. 
On  some  days  a  public  breakfast  was  offered;  on  other 
days  there  was  a  lottery  or  raffle,  in  which  everybody  took 
a  huge  interest.  Sometimes  the  company  were  content  to 
walk  or  sit  under  the  trees,  talking ;  sometimes  there  was 
singing  in  the  Long  Room;  or  perhaps  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Purdon  would  read  aloud  to  a  small  circle  from  some  book 
of  verse  or  of  romance ;  or  there  were  parties  made  up  for 
voyages  up  the  river;  or  a  play  was  bespoke  by  the 
g^deral  ccmsent.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  resort  of  a  multi- 
tude who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  divert  themselves; 
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they  were  full  of  scandal  about  each  other;  a  young 
fellow  could  not  squeeze  a  girPs  hand  but  it  was  whispered 
all  over  the  place  that  he  had  run  away  with  her;  and 
though  one  would  think,  to  hear  them,  that  every  woman 
of  the  company  was  ready  to  tear  to  pieces  every  other 
woman,  yet  they  assumed  so  pretty  a  disguise,  and  pro- 
fessed so  much  interest  and  affection  and  friendship  for 
each  bther,  that  one  was  inclined  to  believe  the  scandal 
and  gossip  to  be  a  pretence  or  masque  to  hide  their  true 
feelings. 

It  was  natural  that  in  walking  about  the  Grardens  the 
people  should  divide  themselves  into  parties  of  two,  or 
three,  or  more.  But  in  the  morning  after  MoUy^s  first 
appearance  these  parties  consisted  of  groups,  each  of  half 
a  dozen  and  more,  talking  about  last  night^s  unexpected 
apparition  of  a  woman  more  finely  dressed  than  any  of 
them,  with  jewels  and  gold  chains  which  made  the  hearts 
of  all  who  beheld  to  sink  with  envy. 

*  The  men,  they  say,  admired  her  face.  Lord  Fylingdale 
himself,  they  say,  toasted  her  by  name  as  an  heiress. 
What  kind  of  heiress  can  she  be.^  And  there  was  a 
quarrel  about  her  over  punch.  Tom  Rising  poured  the 
whole  of  the  pimch  bowl  upon  the  head  of  a  gentleman 
said  to  be  his  Lordship'^s  secretary.  This  morning  they 
met  outside  the  walls.  The  gentleman  is  run  through  the 
body  and  cannot  live.^  ^  No,  through  the  shoulder  and  will 
recover.^  ^  I  heard  that  it  was  in  the  arm,  and  that  he  vdll 
be  well  again  in  a  week.  But  the  heiress — who  is  the 
heiress  ?^  And  so  they  went  on.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Sam  Semple  found  it  prudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  one  to  tell  tiiese  curious  ladies 
who  the  heiress  was,  or  what  her  fortune  might  be. 
Mostly  they  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a  thousand  pounds 
would  cover  the  whole  of  her  inheritance,  and  that  Lord 
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Fylinfidale  meant  no  more  than  an  act  of  politeness  to  the 

company.     And  so  on« 

Presently  there  appeared,  walking  side  by  side.  Lord 
Fylingdale  himself  and  Lady  Anastasia.  He  carried  his 
hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  cane  dangled  from  his  right 
wrist ;  his  face  was  as  cold  and  as  devoid  of  emotion  as 
when  the  night  before  he  had  rebuked  the  company. 

They  passed  along  under  the  trees  conversing.  When 
they  passed  or  met  any  others  they  lowered  their  voices. 
Their  conversation — I  will  tell  you  in  due  course  how  I 
learned  it — was  important  and  serious.  It  was  of  greater 
importance  to  Molly  and  to  me,  had  I  known  it,  than  one 
could  imagine  or  suspect.  And  this  was,  in  effect,  the 
substance  of  their  discourse. 

^  I  know,^  she  said,  ^  that  you  have  some  design  in  coming 
to  Lynn,  and  that  you  intend  me  to  assist  you.  Otherwise 
why  should  you  drag  me  here,  over  vile  roads,  to  a  low 
lodging,  in  the  company  of  fox-hunters  and  their  ladies  f 
Otherwise,  indeed,  why  should  you  come  here  yourself?^ 

*  The  healing  waters  of  the  Spa,^  he  suggested  gravely. 

^  You  have  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  Nothing  ever 
hurts  you*  If  other  men  drink  and  rake  all  night  they 
show  it  in  their  faces  and  their  swollen  bodies.  But  you 
— ^why,  you  look  as  if  you  lived  like  a  saint  or  a  hermit  in 
a  cell.' 

*  Yet — ^to  prevent  disease — ^to  anticipate,  so  to  speak."* 
^Ludovick,  you  have  no  longer  any  confidence  in  me. 

You  tell  me  to  come  here — I  come.  You  order  me  to  set 
up  a  bank  here  every  night.  I  have  done  so.  What  has 
hiqypened  ?  Sir  Harry  and  the  Colonel  lose  and  win  with 
each  other  and  with  me.  You  look  in  and  throw  away 
fifty  guineas  with  your  lofty  air,  as  if  they  mattered 
nothing.    These  country  bumpkins  look  on  and  wonder. 
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They  aie  lost  in  admiration  at  a  man  who  can  lose  fifty 
guineas  without  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  gesture.  And 
then  they  put  down — a  simple  guinea.  To  please  you, 
Ludovick,  I  have  become  a  guinea-hunter.  And  I  am 
standing  at  great  expense,  and  I  am  losing  the  profits  of 
my  London  Bank.^ 

'The  change  of  air  will  do  you  good,  Anastasia.  You 
were  looking  pale  in  town.  Besides,  there  were  too  many 
rumours  afloat.^ 

'  If  I  had  your  confidence,  I  should  not  care  for  anjrthing. 
I  am  willing  to  be  your  servant,  Ludovick,  your  tool.  I 
endure  the  Colonel  and  I  tolerate  Sir  Harry  with  his 
nauseous  old  compliments.  For  your  sake  I  sufier  them 
to  bring  discredit  on  my  name  and  my  play.  But  I  do 
not  consent  to  be  your  slave."* 

*  My  mistress,  not  my  servant,^  he  murmured,  touching 
her  fingers. 

She  laughed  scornfully.  *'  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  if  you 
wish  me  to  do  anything  more  for  you  ?  Am  I  to  continue 
picking  up  the  guineas  of  these  hard-fisted  rustics  ?  Am 
I  to  figure  in  their  stupid  minuets,  whenever  they  have 
their  Assembly  ?    How  long  am  I  to  stay  here  P 

'  You  ask  too  many  questions,  Anastasia.  Still,  to  show 
you  that  I  place  confidence  in  you,  although  you  mistrust 
me,  I  will  answer  some  of  them.  Of  course,  it  is  no  news 
to  you  that  I  have  at  this  moment  no  rents — ^nothing  to 
receive  and  nothing  to  sell.** 

*  I  have  known  that  for  two  years.  You  best  know  how 
you  continue  to  keep  up  your  establishment.^ 

'  Partly  by  the  help  of  your  table,  dear  Anastasia.  I 
am  not  ungrateful,  believe  me.**  Again  he  touched  her 
fingers,  and  again  she  drew  herself  away. 

*You  have  remarked  upon  the  danger  of  having  tlie 
Colonel  and  old  Sir  Harry  about  you.     Both  are  a  good 
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deal  blown  upon.  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  with  you 
again  at  Bath  or  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  this  place  they 
are  safe*  Both  of  them  will  encourage  the  play  and  set 
an  example  of  high  play  and  great  winnings.  One  of  them 
will  also  be  ready  to  challenge  any  who  refuses  to  pay. 
The  Colonel  has  his  uses.  As  for  Harry,  he  is  useful  to  me 
in  other  ways.    like  his  Reverence.^ 

*  The  odious,  vile,  crawling  worm  V 

*  Quite  so.  Sir  Harry  and  the  Reyerend  Mr.  Purdon 
are  useful  in  assuring  the  world  of  my  own  virtuous 
character.^ 

^  Why  do  you  want  to  appear  virtuous  ?  You,  whose 
chaiacter  is  notorious." 

*  I  have  my  reasons.  Anastasia,  I  will  place  my  whole 
confidence  in  you.  Perhaps  you  saw  at  the  Assembly  the 
other  night  a  certain  bourgeoise — a  dtizen^s  daughter — a 
girl  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  fashion,  her  face  as  red  as 
her  hands ' 

^I  saw  a  very  remarkable  woman,  Ludovick — her  face 
and  her  figure  fine  enough  to  make  her  fortune.  She  was 
covered  with  jeweb,  which  they  told  me  were  false.*^ 

*  They  told  you  wrongly,  Anastaria.  They  are  real — 
diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  gold  chains  and  all — ^real.  The 
girl  is  a  great  heiress.  The  people  here  do  not  know  how 
great,  or  the  whole  country  would  be  on  bended  knees 
before  the  goddess.  But  I  know.  And  on  her  account — 
look  you— on  her  account  am  I  here.** 

The  Lady  Anastasia  changed  her  manner  suddenly. 
She  glanced  at  his  face.  It  was  impassive ;  it  showed  no 
sign  of  any  emotion  at  all. 

'Well?  What  is  this  heiress  to  meP  Can  I  get  her 
diamonds  P 

*  I  want  you  to  become  her  friend,  Anastasia.  I  desire 
this  favour  very  greatly.*^ 

12 
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The  Lady  Anastajsia  stopped  suddenly.  She  lowered 
her  face;  her  cheek  flushed;  her  lip  trembled.  *Ludo- 
vick,^  she  said,  *I  am  a  woman  after  all.  You  may 
command  me  in  anything — anything  else.  But  not  in 
this.     If  you  insist  upon  this,  I  will  go  home  at  once.** 

He  looked  surprised.  *  Why  i^  he  began.  *  Surely  my 
Anastasia  is  not  jealous — ^not  jealous,  after  all  the  proofs 
that  I  have  given  her  of  fidelity  P 

^  Jealous  P  she  repeated.  ^  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  girl,  then  ?^ 

^My  dear  mistress,  I  care  nothing  about  the  girl,  or 
about  any  woman  in  the  world,  except  one.  Who 
should  know  this  except  the  one  herself?  It  is  the  girPs 
fortune  that  I  want — ^not  the  girl  herself.^ 

*  How  will  you  get  it  without  the  girl  P 

'  That  is  the  very  point  I  am  considering.  I  came  here 
in  order  to  get  this  fortune.  My  secretary — ^the  fellow 
Semple — ^told  me  of  the  girl.  I  sent  you  here  in  order  to 
help  me  to  secure  this  fortune.  I  sent  his  Reverence  here 
— ^the  Colonel — Sir  Harry — all  of  them — here  with  the 
same  object,  which  they  must  not  know.  I  came  here.  I 
made  a  friend  of  the  girPs  guardian.'* 

*  If  this  is  true ^* 

*  Of  course  it  is  true,^  he  replied  coldly.  *  Let  me  go 
on.  You  shall  not  charge  me  again  with  want  of  con- 
fidence. The  guardian  is  a  simple  old  sailor.  He  is  a 
fool,  of  course,  being  a  sailor.  He  thinks  to  many  his 
ward  to  a  man  of  rank.** 

^  Yourself,  perhaps  F 

^Perhaps.  He  also  believes  in  the  virtue  and  piety 
which  my  friends  here  have  ascribed  to  me.^ 

^  How  ¥rill  you  get  the  fortune  without  the  girl  ?^ 

^  I  tell  you  again — ^there  is  the  difficulty.  Anastasia,  if 
you  have  ever  promised  to  assist  me,  give  me  your  assist- 
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ance  now.  I  must  win  the  confidence  of  the  old  man  and 
the  girl.  Everybody  must  speak  well  of  me.  I  will  learn 
how  the  money  is  placed  and  where.  I  will  get  possession 
of  it  somehow.** 

*  And  then — ^when  you  have  it  P 

^My  difficulties  will  be  at  an  end.  I  shall  leave  the 
town  and  the  gaming  table  and  eva:ything.  You  will 
come  with  me,  Anastasia.^  This  time  he  took  her  hand. 
'  We  will  be  Alexis  and  Amaiyllis,  the  shepherd  Strephon 
and  the  maiden  Daphne.  My  Anastasia,  believe  me,  I  am 
tired  of  the  world  and  its  noisy  pleasures.  I  sigh  for  rest 
and  repose.** 

*  And  the  girl  r 

*She  will  do  better  without  this  huge  fortune.  Ye 
gods !  to  give  such  a  girl — ^this  sailor  wench — ^this  red  and 
pink  boui^geoise — the  fortune  that  should  have  been  yours, 
Anastasia !  ^ris  monstrous!  It  cuts  her  off  from  her 
own  people.  She  would  do  better  to  marry  the  yoimg 
sailor  fellow  who  stumbled  and  rolled  through  the  minuet 
with  her,  thinking  he  was  on  his  deck  rolling  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  I  will  set  this  matter  right.  I  will  relieve  her 
of  her  fortune  and  throw  her  into  those  arms  which  reek 
of  pitch  and  tar  and  rope.     Happy  girl  i** 

The  Lady  Anastasia  sighed.  *  lliere  will  never  be  any 
rest — or  any  repose — or  any  happiness  for  you  or  for  me. 
Have  it  your  own  way.  I  will  make  the  girl  my  friend. 
I  will  tell  her  that  you  are  the  best  of  men  and  the 
most  virtuous.  Yes,**  she  laughed  a  little,  but  not  mirth- 
fully, *the  most  virtuous.  And  now,  I  think,  you  may 
walk  with  me  through  their  narrow  lanes  with  a  bridge 
and  a  stream  for  every  one,  to  the  small  and  dirty  cabin 
where  my  maid  makes  shift  to  dress  me  every  day,  so  that 
I  may  turn  out  decent  at  least/ 

la— 2 


CHAPTER  XVII 

^IN  THE   USBON  TILADE  ^ 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  being  on  duty  aboard  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  see  Lord  Fylingdale  on  our  quay,  which  adjoins 
the  Common  Stath,  in  company  with  Captain  Crowle. 

In  truth,  the  nobleman  looked  out  of  his  element — a 
fish  on  dry  land — in  a  place  of  trade.  His  dress  was  by 
no  means  suitable  for  the  collection  of  bales  and  casks  and 
crates  with  which  the  quay  was  piled,  nor  did  his  look 
resemble  that  of  the  merchant,  who  may  be  full  of  dignity, 
as  he  is  full  of  responsibility,  but  is  never  cold  and 
haughty.  His  secret  purpose,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
was  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  MoUy^s  fortune,  which 
he  could  not  believe  to  be  so  great  as  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him.  His  professed  purpose  was  to  see  what 
Captain  Crowle  was  anxious  to  show  him.  The  good 
old  man,  in  hdy  played  the  very  game  which  this  virtuous 
gentleman  desired ;  he  threw  the  girl — money,  and  lands, 
and  ships,  and  all — at  the  feet  of  the  very  man  who 
wanted  the  fortune,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  would  not 
scruple  to  bring  misery  upon  the  girl. 

*  I  have  heard,"  his  Lordship  was  saying,  as  he  looked 
around  and  mari^ed  the  crowd  of  porters,  lightermen,  and 
clerks  running  about,  ^  of  ships  and  shipping.  There  is  a 
place  near  London,  I  believe,  where  they  have  ships.     But 
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I  have  never  seen  that  part  of  town.    My  own  friends 
own  farms,  not  ships.'* 

*  Ships  may  be  better  than  farms,''  the  old  sailor  replied 
stoutly.  ^You  have  frosts  in  May;  hail  in  August; 
drought  in  spring— where  are  your  farms  then  r 

Lord  Fylingdale  laughed  pleasantly. 

^  Nay,  Captain,  but  there  is  another  side  to  your  picture 
also.  Storms  arise ;  the  waves  become  billows ;  there  ar9 
hidden  rocks — where  are  your  ships  then  ?^ 

*The  underwriters  pay  for  all.  There  may  be  better 
money,  I  say,  in  ships  than  in  land.** 

^Then  the  merchants  should  be  richer  than  the  land- 
owners.** 

^Not  always,  by  your  leave,  my  Lord.  For  there  are 
too  many  merchants;  and  of  landowners,  such  as  your 
Lordship,  there  are  never  more  than  a  few.  But  some 
merchants  are  richer  than  some  landowners.  Of  these  my 
ward  is  one.^ 

^I  should  like  to  know.  Captain,  what  you  mean  by 
ridi.  Your  ward  owns  ships,  which  bring  home  their 
cargoes — ^turpentine  and  tar — a  fragrant  trade."* 

'Hie  farmer^s  muck-heap  smells  no  sweeter,  and  pig- 
sties, my  Lord,  are  no  ladies^  bowers.'* 

*  Show  me  one  of  your  ships.  Captain.  If  you  have  one 
in  port,  take  me  on  board.  Make  me  understand  what 
this  trade  means.  I  doubt  not  that  before  long  we  shall 
all  turn  our  ploughs  into  rudders,  our  maypoles  into 
masts,  and  our  oaks  into  ships,  and  so  go  a-trading  up 
and  down  the  seas,  and  get  rich  like  the  merchants  of 
Lynn  Regis.'* 

I  do  not  know  how  far  he  spoke  truthfully ;  I  am,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  actually  ignorant 
of  trade  and  shipping  of  any  kind.  He  and  his  class 
build  up  a  wall  between  themselves  and  those  who  carry 
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on  the  trade  whidi  pours  wealth  into  the  country  and 
push  out  their  fleets  into  fur-distant  seas;  and  he  and 
his  class  imagine  that  they  are  a  superior  race  to  whom 
Pkx)videnoe  hath  delivered  the  work  of  administering  the 
kingdom,  with  all  the  offices,  prizes,  places,  and  honours 
belonging  to  that  work.  They  will  not  admit  the 
merchants  to  any  share ;  they  fill  the  House  of  Commons 
— which  should  be  an  assembly  containing  the  merchants, 
and  all  who  make  the  country  rich — with  placemen  (their 
servants),  and  their  own  cousins,  sons,  and  brothers. 
Tliey  command  our  armies  and  our  navies;  they  are  our 
judges  and  our  magistrates ;  for  them  the  poet  writes,  the 
player  acts,  the  artist  paints.  They  do  not  condescend  to 
penetrate  into  the  ports  where  the  ships  lie  moored  and  the 
quays  which  contain  the  treasures  brought  home  and  the 
treasures  sent  out.  They  grow  continually  poorer  instead 
of  richer;  their  gambling,  their  troops  of  servants,  their 
drinking,  their  pleasant  vices,  impoverish  them ;  they  sell 
their  woods  and  pawn  their  revenues.  All  this  time  the 
merchants  are  growing  richer;  they  live  in  places  where 
they  never  see  anything  of  the  fashionable  world — ^in 
villages  outside  London;  in  towns  like  Bristol,  Lynn, 
Southampton,  Newcastle,  where  there  are  no  noble  lords ; 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  about  the  Grovemment  if 
only  the  seas  are  kept  open. 

Again,  if  these  noblemen  meet  the  merchants  on  any 
occasion  their  carriage  is  cold  and  proud.  Perhaps  they 
show  an  open  scorn  of  trade ;  in  any  case,  they  treat  them 
with  scanty  consideration,  as  people  who  have  no  rank. 
Even  when  they  desire  to  conciliate  these  inferiors,  their 
manner  is  haughty,  and  they  speak  from  a  height. 

One  man  is  not  better  than  another  because  he  makes 
his  living  out  of  fields  while  this  other  makes  his  out 
of  ships.    And  I  do  not  find  that  one  man  makes  a  better 
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sailor  than  another  because  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
while  the  other  is  the  son  of  a  boat-builder  or  a  rope-maker. 

However,  I  am  talking  likely  enough  as  a  fool.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  question  the  order  of  the  world.  If  the 
merchants  go  on  getting  richer  they  may,  some  time  or 
other,  look  down  upon  the  House  of  Lords  as  much  as 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  their  ladies,  their  sons,  their 
daughters,  their  nephews,  and  their  cousins,  now  look 
down  upon  merchants  and  all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
honest  work,  and  by  enterprises  which  demafnd  courage 
and  resolution,  knowledge,  patience,  and  skill. 

Presently  I  saw  them  both  get  into  a  dinghy,  which  the 
Captain  rowed  out  into  the  river,  making  for  the  Lady  of 
Lynn.  He  made  fast  the  painter  to  the  companion  and 
cUmbed  up  the  rope  ladder,  followed  by  his  Lordship,  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  landed  on  the  deck,  looking  at  his 
tarred  hands  with  curiosity  rather  than  disgust.  I  must 
say  that  he  made  no  complaint,  even  though  his  dress, 
which  was  not  adapted  for  rope  ladders,  showed  also  signs 
of  the  tar. 

*  My  Lord,'  said  the  Captain,  ^  this  is  one  of  my  ward's 
ships,  and  there  is  the  mate  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Pentecrosse, 
at  your  service.' 

^  At  your  service,  sir,'  said  my  Lord,  from  his  superior 
height,  and  with  that  cold  condescension  which  I  should 
try  in  vain  to  imitate  and  cannot  attempt  to  set  down  in 
words.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  authority — every  skipper 
knows  what  that  is  and  every  sailor.  It  is  a  manner 
which  is  never  found  except  among  people  of  rank. 
However,  I  pulled  off  my  hat  and  bowed  low.  His 
Lordship  took  no  further  notice  of  me  for  awhile,  but 
looked  about  him  curiously. 

^  A  strange  place,'  he  said.  *  I  have  never  before  been 
on  a  ship.    Tell  me  more  about  this  ship.  Captain.' 
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^She  is  called  the  Lady  of  Lynn.  She  is  880  tons 
burden,  and  she  is  in  the  Lisbon  trade.^ 

^  In  the  Lisbon  trade  ?  Captain,  neither  the  amount  of 
her  tons  nor  the  nature  of  her  occupation  enlightens  me  in 
theleast.^ 

^She  sails  from  here  to  Lisbon  and  back  again.  She 
takes  out  for  the  Portuguese  things  that  they  want — iix>n, 
lead,  instruments  of  all  kinds,  wool,  and  a  great  many 
other  things — and  she  brings  back  what  we  want — the 
wine  of  the  country.  She  comes  laden  with  port  wine. 
Sack,  Malmsey,  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Lisbon,  Buoellas,  Moun- 
tain— ^in  a  word,  all  the  wine  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
My  ward  is  an  export  and  import  merchant  as  well  as  a 
shipowner;  she  fills  her  ships  with  wine.  The  country 
round  Lynn  is  a  thirsty  country;  the  gentlemen  of 
Norfolk,  Lincoln  and  the  Fen  countries,  not  to  speak  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  all  drink  the  wine  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  send  our  wine 
in  barges  up  the  river  and  in  waggons  across  the  country ; 
we  send  our  wine  to  Newcastle  and  Hull  by  ships.  The 
trade  of  Lynn  R^is  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine  is 
veiy  considerable,  and  most  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my 
ward."^ 

*This  is  the  Lisbon  trade.  I  begin  to  understand. 
And  what  may  such  a  ship  as  this  be  worth  ? 

*  To  build  her,  to  rig  her,  to  fit  her  for  sea,  to  provision 
her,  would  cost  a  matter  of  ^1,500  or  <f2,000.' 

^  And  I  suppose  she  earns  something  by  her  voyages  P^ 

The  Captain  smiled. 

'  She  makes  two  voyages  every  year ;  s(Hnetimes  five  in 
two  years.  She  must  first  pay  her  captain  and  the  ship^s 
company ;  then  she  must  pay  for  repairs — a  woman  and 
a  ship,  they  say,  are  always  wanting  repairs — then  she 
must  pay  for  provisions  for  the  crew ;  there  are  customs 
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dues  and  harbour  dues  at  both  ends.  When  all  is  paid 
the  ship  will  bring  to  her  owners  a  profit  of  ^500  or 
£600.    It  is  a  bad  year  when  she  does  not  bring  in  ^£^600/ 

His  Lordship^s  eyebrows  lifted.  *  How  many  ships  did 
you  say  are  owned  by  this  fortunate  young  lady  ?"* 

*She  has  eight.  They  are  not  all  in  the  Lisbon  trade. 
Some  sail  to  Norway;  some  to  the  Baltic — that  is,  to 
Revel  and  Dantadg — and  bring  home  what  you  saw  on  the 
quay,  the  turpentine,  deal,  skms,  fur,  and  so  forth.'' 

<  Eight  diipl  and  a  bad  year  when  every  single  ship 
does  not  bring  in  a  profit  of  <£^600.  Then,  Captain 
Crowle,  we  may  take  it  that  your  ward  has  an  income  of 
£*JBOO  a  year.' 

The  Captain  smiled  again.  ^If  it  were  only  that  I 
should  not  be  so  anxious  about  her  future.  But  consider, 
my  Lord.  For  eighteen  years  she  has  lived  with  me— she 
and  her  mother — ^we  live  in  a  plain  and  homely  way, 
according  to  our  station.  We  are  respectable,  but  not 
gentlefolk.  We  live  on  about  £150  a  year.  The  rest  is 
money  saved.  Some  of  it  is  laid  out  in  land.  My  ward 
has  a  good  bit  of  land,  here  and  there,  chiefly  in 
Marshland,  which  is  fat  and  fertile ;  some  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  houses — a  good  part  of  Lynn  belongs  to  her — some  of 
it  is  lent  on  mortgage.  Since  your  Lordship  hath  kindly 
promised  to  give  me  your  advice  on  the  matter,  it  is 
proper  to  tell  you  the  truth.  The  girl,  therefore,  will 
have  an  income  of  over  «&1S,000  a  year."* 

A  strange  and  sudden  flush  rose  to  his  Lordship's  cheek ; 
for  a  few  moments  he  did  not  reply.  Then  in  a  harsh  and 
constrained  voice  he  said:  ^ It  is  a  very  large  income. 
Captain.  Many  members  of  the  Upper  House  have  much 
less.  You  must  be  very  careful.  At  six  per  cent,  it  is 
actually  <^&200,000  or  thereabouts.  You  must  be  very 
careful/ 
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*  I  have  been,  and  shall  be,  very  careful.  With  such  a 
fortune,  my  Lord,  may  not  my  girl  look  high  T 

^She  may  look  very  high.  There  are  some  families 
which  would  not  admit,  even  for  so  great  a  fortune,  a 
mhcJUance^  but  they  are  few.  There  are  the  jewels,  too, 
of  which  she  wore  so  many  last  night.  What  may  they 
be  worth  P 

*  I  do  not  know.  They  have  been  lying  in  a  chest  for 
fifty  years  and  more.  They  were  brought  from  India  by 
Molly'^s  grandfather,  who  sailed  there,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  Indian  prince,  to  whom  he  rendered 
some  service.  They  were  too  grand  for  him  and  his  wife ; 
and  they  were  too  grand  for  Molly^'s  mother,  who  is  but  a 
homely  body.  Therefore  they  have  been  locked  up  all 
this  time.  Nobody  has  ever  worn  them  until  Molly  pot 
them  on  last  night.** 

*I  am  a  poor  judge  of  such  things,  but.  Captain,  I 
believe  that  what  the  lady  wore  last  night  must  be  worth 
a  very  large  sum — a  very  large  sum  indeed.^ 

*It  may  be  so.  It  may  be  so,^  said  the  Captain. 
^  There  are  as  many  in  the  box  as  we  took  out  of  it. 
Well,  my  Lord,  will  her  diamonds  add  to  her  attractions?^ 

^  Captain  Crowle,  no  one  knows  or  can  understand  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  a  woman  who  is  worth  ^^800,000, 
and  has,  besides,  diamonds  and  pearls  fit  for  a  Duchess. 
You  must,  indeed,  be  very  careful.'* 

I,  who  stood  beside  him  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  wondered 
within  myself  as  to  what  his  Lordship  would  say  if  the 
Captain  should  suddenly  or  inadvertently  reveal  his  secret 
ambitions.  Indeed,  he  looked  so  commanding  and  so 
noble  that  these  ambitions  appeared  to  me  ridiculous.  I 
felt  happier  in  thinking  that  they  were  ridiculous. 

How,  indeed,  should  our  girl,  who  must  appear  homely 
to  one  who  knew  courts  and  the  charms  and  splendour 
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of  great  ladies,  attract  this  cold  and  fastidious  noble- 
man? 

He  turned  suddenly  upon  me.  *  This,'*  he  said,  *  is  one 
of  your  crew  ?* 

I  was  dressed  in  my  workaday  frieze  and  shag,  and 
looked,  I  dare  say,  to  unpractised  eyes,  more  like  a  foc'sle 
hand  than  the  chief  officer. 

•  It  is  oar  mate.  I  told  your  Lordship  before.  He  is 
second  in  command.'* 

•Oh!  sir,'  he  said,  bowing,  a  gesture  which  politeness 
demanded  and  difference  of  rank  allowed  to  be  a  slight 
inclination  only,  •  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  strangeness  of 
this  place  made  me  forget.  Stay,  is  not  this  the — ^the 
gentleman  who  attempted  a  minuet  last  night  with  the 
fair  Miss  Molly  ?' 

The  question  threw  me  into  confusion.  The  Captain 
answered  for  me. 

'  Gad !     He  did  it  rarely.' 

•  Barely,  indeed.  Well,  sir  you  are  lucky.  You  dance 
with  the  lady;  you  are  in  the  service  of  the  lady;  by 
faithful  service  you  help  to  make  her  rich.  What  greater 
marks  of  favour  can  Providence  bestow  upon  you  P 

I  made  no  answer,  because,  indeed,  I  knew  not  what  to 
reply. 

•  And  now,  sir,  if  you  will  show  me  your  ship,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you.    Teach  me  the  economy  of  a  merchantman.' 

I  obeyed.  We  left  the  Captain  on  deck,  and  I  took 
him  over  the  whole  of  the  ship.  He  wanted  to  see  every- 
thing; he  inspected  the  two  carronades  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  the  stand  of  small  arms.  I  showed  him  the 
binnacle  and  explained  how  we  steered  and  kept  her  in 
her  course.  I  took  him  below  and  showed  him  the  lower 
deck,  and  let  him  peer  into  the  hold.  He  saw  the  galley 
and  the  foc'sle,  and  everything. 
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I  observed  that  he  was  extremely  curious  about  all  he 
saw.  He  wanted  to  know  the  value  of  things ;  the  wages ; 
the  cost  of  piovisioning  the  ship ;  the  purchase  and  the 
sale  of  the  cargo.  It  was  wonderful  to  find  a  man  of  his 
rank  so  curious  as  to  every  point. 

^  I  suppose,^  he  said,  ^  that  the  old  man  states  the  mere 
facts  as  to  these  ships — and  the  lands — and — and  the  rest 
of  it.^ 

^  No  man  knows  better  than  the  Captain/  I  replied. 
*  He  has  worked  for  nearly  twenty  years  for  his  ward.^ 

*  And  for  himself  as  well,  I  doubt  not.** 

^  No,  my  Lord,  not  for  himself.  All  for  his  ward.  He 
has  taken  nothing  for  himself,  though  he  might  have  done 
so.     It  has  been  all  for  his  ward.** 

^A  virtuous  guardian,  truly.  Young  man,  he  should 
be  an  example  to  you.  Would  that  there  were  many 
guardians  so  prudent  and  so  careful  !^ 

Then  I  invited  him  into  the  cabin,  and  showed  him  how 
the  log  is  kept,  and  the  ship'^s  course  set  down  day  by  day. 
There  was  nothing  which  he  did  not  wish  to  understand. 

^  I  never  knew  before,'*  he  said,  ^  that  ships  could  mean 
money.  Pray,  Captain  Crowle,  could  a  ship,  such  as  this, 
be  sold  and  converted  into  ready  money  like  a  forest  of 
oak  or  a  plantation  of  cedars,  or  an  estate  of  land  T 

^  Assuredly,  my  Lord.  If  I  put  up  the  Ladgf  of  Lynn 
for  sale  to-morrow  there  would  be  a  score  of  bids  for  her 
here  in  this  town.  If  I  sold  her  in  London  she  would 
command  a  higher  price.** 

^  Your  ward  could,  therefore,  sell  her  whole  fleet  if  she 
chose.** 

*  Her  fleet  and  her  business  as  a  merchant,  and  her  lands 
and  her  houses  and  her  jewels — she  could  sell  them  all.** 

It  seems  trifling  to  set  down  this  conversation,  but  you 
will  understand  in  due  course    the  meaning    of   these 
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questions,  and  what  was  in  the  mind — ^the  corrupt  and 
evil  mind — of  this  deceiver. 

*  But,**  he  went  on,  *  the  ship  may  be  cast  away.^ 

^  Ay !  She  may  be  cast  away.  Then  this  lad  and  the 
whole  of  the  ship^s  crew  would  be  drowned.  That  happens 
to  many  tall  ships.    We  sailors  take  our  chance.'' 

*  The  crew  might  be  drowned.  I  was  thinking,  however, 
of  the  cargo  and  the  ship.^ 

^  Oh !  as  to  them,  the  underwriters  would  pay.  Under- 
writers, my  Lord,  are  a  class  of  people  who,  between  them, 
take  the  risk  of  ships  for  a  percentage.** 

'  Then,  under  no  circumstances,  not  even  that  of  ship- 
wreck, or  of  fire,  or  of  pirates,  can  the  owner  lose.'' 

^  The  underwriters  would  pay.  But  look  you,  my  Lord, 
there  are  risks  in  every  kind  of  business.  There  is  the 
cargo.  The  owner  of  this  ship  is  also  a  merchant.  She 
loads  a  cargo  of  wine  on  her  own  ship ;  unloads  it  on  her 
own  quay,  and  sends  it  about  the  country  to  the  inn- 
keepers and  the  merchants  of  the  towns.  They  may  not 
want  her  wine — ^but  they  always  do.  They  may  not  be 
willing  to  pay  so  much  as  usual,  but  they  generally  do. 
These  are  our  risks.  But  it  is  a  safe  business  on  the  whole 
— eh.  Jack  T 

'  We  have  never  lost  much  yet,  to  my  knowledge.  Cap- 
tain.^ 

Lord  Fylingdale  sat  down  carelessly  on  the  cabin  table, 
dangling  his  leg. 

^  I  have  had  a  most  instructive  visit.  Captain.  I  do  not 
mind  the  tar  on  my  hands  or  that  on  my  small  dothes, 
which  are  ruined.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  Captain,^ 
he  added  solemnly,  *  Miss  Molly  has,  beside  the  charms  of 
her  person  and  her  conversation — out  of  so  fine  a  mouth 
pearls  only,  pearls  as  fine  as  those  around  her  neck,  would 
drop — twelve  thousand  charms  a  year.     I  do  not  know 
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her  equal  in  London  at  this  moment.  The  daughter  of  a 
retired  tallow-chandler  was  spoken  of,  some  time  ago- 
said  to  have  fifty  thousand  pounds — with  a  squint.  No, 
Sir,  Miss  Molly  in  London  would  take  the  town  by  storm/ 

He  paused  and  fell  into  a  short  meditation. 

^Jackf  said  the  Captain,  'there  is,  I  am  sure,  a  bottle 
in  the  locker.  His  Lordship  must  not  leave  the  ship 
without  tasting  some  of  the  cargo.'* 

I  produced  a  bottle  and  glasses. 

*  Your  very  best.  Jack  ? 

'The  King  himself  has  no  better,^  I  replied  stoutly, 
'  because  no  better  wine  is  made.^ 

'  I  give  you  a  toast.  Captain,^  said  his  Lordship.  *  The 
fair  Miss  Molly  !^ 

We  drank  it  with  enthusiasm. 

'I  have  this  morning  learned  a  great  deal.  For  one 
who,  like  myself,  proposes  to  serve  his  country,  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  are  useful — even  the  smallest  details  may  be 
important.  I  have  a  good  memory,  and  I  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  things  which  you  have  taught  me.  We  of  the 
Upp^  House,  perhaps,  keep  too  much  aloof  from  the 
trading  interests  of  the  country.^ 

*  Your  Lordship,^  said  the  Captain,  *  should  present  an 
example  of  the  better  way.** 

'  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so.**  He  put  on  his  hat  and 
stood  up.  'Before  leaving  the  ship,  Mr.  Pentecrosse — 
you  seem  to  have  an  honest  face — I  would  exhort  you  to 
persevere  in  faithful  service  and  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  your  employer.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  successful  voyage  and 
many  of  them.'*  He  took  a  step  toward  the  cabin  door, 
but  stopped  and  turned  again  to  me.  '  Mr.  Pentecrosse, 
let  me  add  another  word  of  advice.  Do  not  again  attempt 
to  enact  the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Believe  me,  sir,  the 
part  requires  practice  and  study,  unless  one  is  bom  and 
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brought  up  a  gentleman.  Stick  to  your  quarter-deck, 
friend,  and  to  your  ship^s  log,  and  leave,  for  the  future, 
minuets,  heiresses,  eund  polite  Assemblies  to  your  betters/ 
So  saying,  he  walked  out  of  the  cabin  and  climbed  down 
the  ladder,  followed  by  the  Captain.  As  for  me,  I  stood 
gaping  at  the  open  door,  looking,  as  they  say,  like  a  stuck 
pig,  being  both  ashamed  and  angry. 


CHAPTER  XVni 

THE  wrrcH 

All  that  day  I  remained  in  a  state  of  gloom.  I  was 
ashamed  to  think  that  I  had  brought  ridicule  upon  Molly 
by  my  clumsy  dancing,  and  I  was  gloomy  because  I  under- 
stood that  Molly  must  certainly  marry  some  great  man, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  her  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. I  was  her  servant ;  I  was  her  faithful  servant ; 
what  could  I  weunt  more  ?  I  was  never  again  to  attempt 
the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman — and  she  would  live  wholly 
among  fine  gentlemen.  I  know  now  that  it  was  more  than 
the  common  gloom  of  humiliation.  That  I  should  have 
thrown  ofi^  with  ease.  It  was  the  terror  of  something  evil 
— ^the  consciousness  which  seizes  the  soul  without  any 
cause  that  can  be  ascertained,  and  fills  it  with  trembling 
and  with  terror.  Certcdn  words — ^harmless  words — kept 
recurring  to  my  mind ;  words  uttered  by  Lord  Fylingdale 
— *  Can  a  ship  be  sold  like  a  farm  ?^  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Why  did  these  simple  words  disturb  me  ?  The  Captain 
had  no  thought  of  selling  any  of  the  ships.  And  why, 
when  I  thought  of  these  words,  did  I  also  remember  the 
curious  change  that  came  over  his  face  when  he  understood 
the  great  w^th  of  this  young  heiress  ?  I  seemed  to  see 
again  the  strange  flush  of  his  pale,  cold  cheek ;  I  seemed  to 
see  a  strange  smile  upon  his  unbending  lips  and  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes.    There  was  never,  surely,  any  gentleman 
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with  a  face  so  cold  and  calm  as  that  of  my  Lord  Fyling- 
dale.  It  was  as  if  a  perpetual  peace  reigned  in  his  mind ; 
as  if  he  was  disturbed  by  none  of  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  ordinary  men.  Therefore  the  smile  and  the  strange  look 
must  have  been  in  my  imagination  only. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  Captain'^s  secret  prayers  were 
to  be  granted?  They  were  ambitious  prayers.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Lord  sometimes  grants  to  men  the 
thing  they  most  desire  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  them  had  their  prayers 
been  refused.  You  shall  learn  how  this  lesson  was  driven 
into  my  mind — ^line  upon  line — precept  upon  precept. 
For  my  own  part,  while  I  honestly  desired  for  Molly  the 
best  of  husbands,  the  thought  of  her  marrying  this  cold, 
stately,  proud  young  nobleman  filled  me  with  pity. 

And  I  must  tell  you,  moreover,  of  a  strange  thing.  It 
happened  some  three  or  four  years  before  these  events,  but 
I  have  never  forgotten  it. 

It  is  connected  with  M  olly'^s  black  woman,  whom  we  called 
Nigra.  Like  all  black  women,  she  was  esteemed  a  witch. 
In  earlier  times  she  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake 
for  her  magic  and  sorcery.  Yet  she  was  only  a  white  witch, 
as  they  call  them ;  it  was  very  well  known  that  she  worked 
no  mischief  and  cast  no  spells.  Nobody  was  afraid  of  her. 
If  a  child  fell  into  fits,  the  mother,  so  far  from  thinking 
Nigra  to  be  the  cause,  brought  her  to  the  black  woman  to 
be  cured.  Nobody  could  look  at  her  kindly,  wrinkled  old 
face,  which  was  always  smiling  through  her  white  teeth ; 
nobody  could  see  those  smiles  upon  her  face,  which  shone 
in  the  sun  as  if  it  was  of  burnished  metal ;  nobody  could 
talk  with  her,  I  say,  and  believe  that  she  was  of  the  malig- 
nant stuff  that  makes  the  witch  of  the  village.  She  had  a 
great  reputation  for  telling  fortunes ;  she  could  show  girls 
future  husbands ;  she  could  find  out  lucky  days  for 
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them  and  tell  them  how  to  avoid  unlucky  days ;  she  oould 
make  charms  to  be  hung  round  the  necks  of  infants  which 
would  keep  them  from  croup,  fits  and  convulsions,  and  carry 
them  safely  through  measles  and  whooping-cough.  She  had 
sovereign  remedies  against  toothache,  chilblains,  earache, 
growing  pains,  agues,  fevers,  and  all  the  diseases  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  could  deal  with  the  ailments  which  &11  upon 
the  maids,  such  as  m^rnms,  headache,  swoonings,  giddiness, 
vapours,  and  melancholy.  It  was  believed  that  even  Dr. 
Worship  himself  could  not  compare  with  this  black  woman 
fiK>m  the  Guinea  Coast. 

One  evening,  long  before  the  events  that  I  am  relating, 
I  surprised  her  while  she  was  engaged  in  her  harmless  spells 
and  magic  rites.  It  was  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  sat 
alone  at  a  table  before  the  fire.  There  was  no  candle,  and 
the  red  light  of  the  blazing  coal  made  her  face  shine  like 
copper  and  her  eyes  like  two  flames,  and  transformed  her 
red  cloth  turban  into  rich  crimson  velvet.  She  had  on  the 
table  before  her  a  string  of  shells,  a  monkey^s  skull — ^but 
it  looked  like  the  skull  of  a  baby — a  thick  round  stidc, 
painted  with  lines  of  red  and  blue,  two  or  three  rags  of 
cloth,  a  cocoanut  shell  cut  in  two  to  make  a  cup,  and  many 
other  tools  or  instruments  which  I  foiget ;  and,  indeed,  it 
matters  nothing,  because  no  one  would  be  any  the  wiser  if 
I  set  down  the  whole  furniture  of  this  old  sorceress. 

She  was  bending  over  the  table,  arranging  in  some  kind 
of  order  these  mysterious  means  for  learning  the  future, 
and  murmuring  the  while  gibberish  of  the  kind  whidi  serves 
these  poor  blacks  for  their  language.  She  was  so  busy 
that  she  did  not  hear  my  footsteps,  till  I  stole  behind  her 
and  clapped  both  my  hands  over  her  eyes. 

Then  she  jumped  up  with  a  shriek,  letting  her  magical 
tools  drop,  and  turned  round.  '  Shoo  !^  she  cried,  burst- 
ing into  a  laugh.    ^  Shoo !    It's  Maasa  Jack.    I  tought  it 
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was  de  debble  come  to  look  on/  Tliis  was  tiie  way  she 
talked.  I  believe  that  if  you  take  a  negro  as  a  baby  and 
bring  bim  up  with  Christians,  so  that  he  hears  no  word  of 
his  own  gibberish,  in  the  end  he  will  always  speak  in  this 
way.  It  is  part  of  his  nature ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  which 
belong  to  his  race — ^wool  instead  of  hair ;  black  skin  instead 
of  white;  thick  speech  instead  of  clear;  the  shin  rounded 
instead  of  the  calf;  a  projecting  heel,  and  a  big  jaw  with 
white,  strcHig  teeth. 

*  Does  the  devil  often  come  here.  Nigra  ?^ 

*  Massa  Jack,^  she  replied,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  she 
ooold  command,  *  don^t  you  nebber  ask  if  the  debble  comes 
here.^ 

'Whatishelike,NigiaP 

She  sat  down  and  began  to  laugh.  She  lau|^ied  till  her 
month  nearly  reached  her  ears;  she  laugihed  till  her  turban 
nodded  and  shodc,  and  her  shoulders  shook,  and  she  shook 
all  over.  She  laughed^  I  know  not  why.  '  What  he  like  ? 
Ho!  Ho!  Ho !  Massa  Jack— what  he  like ? 

*  Well,  but,  Nigra,  tell  me  how  you  know  him  when  you 
seehim.** 

*  Massa  Jack,^  she  became  serious  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
fallen  into  her  fit  of  laughter,  *  look  ye  here.  When  you 
see  de  debble — ^then  you  know  de  debbW 

So  saying,  she  turned  to  the  table  again  and  began  to 
gather  up  her  uiAoly  possessions. 

*  Well,  but.  Nigra,  I  am  not  the  devil,  and  so  you  may 
as  well  tell  me  whose  fortune  you  are  telling.^ 

^  Missy^s  fortune.^ 

*Whatisit?' 

She  shook  her  head.  ^CanU  tell  you,  Massa  Jack. 
Mustn^  tell  you.^ 

^  Why  not?  Come,  Nigra,  you  know  that  I  desire  the 
very  best  fortune  fcur  her  that  can  be  given  to  anyone.** 

18— a 
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She  hesitatecL  Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  mine. 
*  Massa  Jack,^  she  said,  ^  I  tell  her  fortune  your  peopIe^s 
way,  by  the  cards,  and  my  people's  way,  by  the  gri-gri  and 
the  skull.    It's  always  the  same  fortune.' 

*  What  is  it  P 

*  Always  the  same.  They  say — ^trouble  for  Missy — great 
big  trouble — she  dunno  yet  what  trouble  is.  Bimeby  she 
find  out,  and  then  all  de  trouble  go — ^like  as  if  de  sun  come 
out  and  de  rain  leave  off.    All  the  same  fortune.' 

^I  dont  understand  it  at  all,  Nigra.  Why  should 
trouble  come  to  Miss  Molly  P 

^  Cards  don'  tell  that.  Sometimes,  Jack,  de  head ' — she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  skull  of  the  monkey,  or  was  it  the 
skull  of  a  child  ? — *  de  head  tells  me  things.  Befo'  you 
come  in  de  head  was  talking  fine.  He  say,  *^  Lose  to  gain — 
lose  to  gain.  Him  no  good.  Bimeby  bery  fine  man  come 
along."    Dat's  what  de  head  said  to-night.' 

^  Nonsense,  Nigra — a  fleshless  skuU  cannot  speak.^ 

^  Dat's  what  de  head  say  to  me  dis  night,'  she  replied 
doggedly. 

I  looked  at  the  skuU,  but  it  remained  silent,  grinning 
with  the  dreadful  mockery  of  the  death's  head. 

<  Bimeby  bery  fine  man  come  along,'  Nigra  repeated. 

I  laughed  incredulous.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
eyes  for  a  moment — only  for  a  moment.    ^  Listen,  then.' 

It  was  like  a  voice  far  away.  I  opened  my  eyes  again. 
Before  me  sat,  or  stood  unsupported,  the  skull,  and 
nothing  else.  The  room  had  vanished.  Nigra  and  her 
tools  and  everything.  The  eyes  of  the  skull  were  filled 
with  a  bright  light,  and  the  teeth  moved,  and  the  thing 
spoke.  It  said :  ^  Lose  to  gain !  Lose  to  gain  !  By-and- 
by  a  better  man  will  come.' 

I  shivered  and  shook.  I  shut  my  eyes  for  the  brightness 
of  the  light.    I  opened  them  again  immediately.    Every- 
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tiling  was  as  before :  the  old  black  woman  beside  me  at  the 
table ;  the  skull  and  the  rest  of  the  things ;  the  red  light 
of  the  fire. 

'Nigra,^  I  cried,  *what  have  you  done?  You  are  a 
witch.' 

^  What  did  de  skull  say,  Massa  Jack  T 

*  How  did  you  do  it  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  To  this 
day  I  know  not  how  she  contrived  this  witchcraft. 

She  would  talk  no  more,  however.  I  suppose  she  read 
the  signs  and  tokens  according  to  the  rules  of  her  witch- 
craft, and  knew  no  more.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  these  black  women  can  penetrate  the  clouds 
of  the  future  and  can  foresee,  that  is,  see  clearly,  before 
they  happen,  the  things  that  are  coming.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  a  mere  black.  Why  should  Provi- 
dence, who  has  manifestly  created  the  black  man  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  white,  confer  upon  the  black  woman  so  great 
a  gift  as  that  of  prophecy  ?    It  is  not  credible. 

All  that  day,  after  Lord  Fylingdale  climbed  down  by 
the  rope  ladder,  I  kept  hearing  over  again  the  words  of  the 
black  woman,  which  came  back  to  me,  though  I  had  long 
forgotten  them,  ^By-and-by.  By-and-by,  a  better  man 
will  come.** 

Some  there  are  who  laugh  at  these  things,  which  they 
call  superstitions.  I  have  heard  my  father  and  the  vicar 
arguing  learnedly  that  the  time  for  witchcraft  has  passed 
away,  with  that  of  miracles,  demoniac  possessions,  and  the 
casting  out  of  devils.  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of 
things  that  belong  to  the  landsman.  There  may  be  no 
such  thing  as  witchcraft ;  there  may  be  no  overlooking ; 
the  moon  and  the  planets  cannot,  perhaps,  strike  children. 
But  as  for  what  the  sailor  believes — ^why,  he  knows.  All 
the  Greek  and  all  the  Hebrew  in  the  world  will  not  shake 
out  of  his  mind  what  he  knows.    He  learns  new  knowledge 
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with  every  voyage,  and  new  experience  wiih  every  gale,  and 
when  thoee  words  of  poor  old  Nigra  came  back  to  me,  and 
would  not  leave  me,  keeping  up  a  continual  sing-song  in 
my  head,  I  knew  vezy  well  indeed  that  some  trouble  was 
brewing — and  that  the  trouble  had  to  do  with  Molly. 


CHAFFER  XIX 

A  TRUE   FBIEKI) 

When  Molly  came  out  of  church  after  momiiig  prayers 
she  stood  in  the  porch  to  see  the  company  pass  out.  It 
was  a  fashionable  company,  consisting  entirely  of  ladies 
who  came  from  the  Pump  Room  to  hear  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Purdon,  locum  tenens  for  the  Curate  of  St. 
Nicholas,  read  the  prayers  of  the  morning  service.  This 
he  did  with  an  impressiveness  quite  overwhelming,  having 
a  deep  and  musiod  voice,  which  he  would  roll  up  and 
down  like  the  swelling  notes  of  an  organ,  insomuch  that 
some  ladies  wept  every  morning,  while  he  pronounced  the 
Absolution  with  so  much  weight  that  every  sinner  present 
rose  from  her  knees  in  the  comfortable  faith  that  her  sins 
were  absolved  and  washed  away,  and  that  she  could  now 
b^in  a  new  series  of  sins  upon  a  clean  slate.  Hc^py  con* 
ditimi,  when,  without  penance,  which  the  Papists  ^oroe ; 
and  without  repentance,  which  is  demanded  by  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  a  sinner  can  every  morning  wipe  off  the  sins 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  and  so  begin  another  day 
with  a  robe  as  white  as  snow,  no  sins  upon  his  conscience, 
and  a  sure  and  certain  hope.  *  Let  us  accept,^  said  this 
reverend  divine,  *  with  gratitude  and  joy  all  that  Holy 
Church  gives  us ;  above  all,  her  absolution.  We  have  not 
the  sins  of  yesterday  to  weigh  us  down  together  with  the 
sins  of  to-day.    Madam,  your  silk  apron   becomes  you 
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highly ;  pink  silk  with  silver  matches  the  colour  of  j^ur 
cheeks.  It  is  the  colour  of  Venus  herself,  I  vow.  Ah! 
there  are  moments  when  I  could  wish  I  was  not  an 
ecclesiastic  !^ 

As  a  rule  the  morning  prayers  at  our  two  churches  are 
but  poorly  attended.  The  merchants  and  the  captains 
are  at  this  hour  in  the  counting-houses  on  the  Quay,  or 
assembled  at  the  Custom  House,  which  is  a  kind  of  ex- 
change for  them ;  the  craftsmen  and  the  sailors  and  the 
bargemen  are  at  their  work  ;  the  shopkeepers  are  standing 
behind  their  counters ;  the  housewives  and  the  girls  are  in 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  or  still-room ;  there  is  no  one  left  to 
attend  the  morning  service,  except  a  few  bedesmen  and 
poor  old  women. 

But  in  the  company  assembled  at  the  Spa  there  were 
many  ladies  of  pious  disposition,  though  of  fashionable 
conversation,  who,  having  no  duties  to  perform,  after 
drinking  the  waters  and  exchanging  the  latest  gossip  at 
the  Pump  Room,  were  pleased  to  attend  the  daily  prayers 
— all  the  more  because  they  were  read  by  a  clergyman 
from  London  who  could  talk,  when  he  pleased,  like  a  mere 
man  of  the  world,  or,  also  when  he  pleased,  with  the 
gravity  and  the  piety  of  a  bishop.  The  church  was, 
fiirther,  a  place  where  one  could  gather  together,  so  to 
speak,  all  the  ladies^  dresses  and  receive  suggestions  and 
hints  by  the  example  of  others  what  to  choose  and  what 
to  avoid. 

Among  those  who  came  out  of  the  church  that  morning 
was  the  Lady  Anastasia,  in  a  long  hood  lined  with  blue 
silk,  looking,  as  she  always  did,  more^istinguished  than 
any  of  the  rest.  She  stopped  in  the  porch,  seeing  Molly, 
and  laughed,  tapping  her  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan.  The 
other  ladies,  recognising  the  girl  who  wore  the  chains  and 
the  strings  of  jeweb  with  so  fine  a  dress  at  the  Assembly, 
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passed  on  their  way,  sticking  out  their  chins,  or  sniffing 
slightly,  or  giggling  and  whispering,  or  even  frowning. 
These  gestures  all  meant  the  same  thing:  scorn  and 
contempt  for  the  girl  who  presumed,  not  being  a  gentle- 
woman, to  have  so  much  money  and  so  much  beauty. 
Envy,  no  doubt,  was  more  in  their  minds  than  scorn. 
They  were  agreed,  without  speaking,  to  treat  the  poor 
girl  with  every  sign  of  resentoient.  And  then,  to  their 
confusion,  the  greatest  lady  among  them  stopped  and 
laughed  and  patted  the  impudent  baggage  on  the  cheek ! 

^Child,^  said  the  Lady  Anastasia,  *you  were  at  the 
Assembly  the  other  night.  I  saw  you  dancing  a  minuet, 
and  I  heard  that  you  were  rudely  treated  at  the  country 
dance.  I  have  heard  Lord  Fylingdale  speak  about  you. 
He  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  your  guardian.  Captain 
Crawle  or  Crowle.  Come,  child.  Let  us  be  better 
acquainted.     Where  are  you  going  P^ 

*  I  am  going  home,  madam.*" 

'  Take  me  with  you,  then.    Let  me  see  your  home.^ 

Molly  blushed  to  the  ears  and  stammered  that  it  was 
too  great  honour.  So  she  walked  away.  Lady  Anastasia 
with  her,  while  the  ladies  stood  in  little  groups  watching 
in  wonder  and  indignation,  through  the  churchyard  and 
so  to  the  Captain'^s  house  in  Hogman'^s  Lane,  close  to  the 
fields  and  gardens. 

Molly  led  her  noble  guest  into  the  parlour.  The  Lady 
Anastasia  looked  round.  *  So,^  she  said,  ^  this  is  the  home 
of  the  heiress."  There  was  truly  very  little  to  indicate  this 
fact.  The  floor  was  clean  and  sanded ;  a  few  chairs  stood 
round  the  walls ;  one  of  them  was  an  armchair ;  on  the 
walls  hung  certain  portraits — for  my  own  part  I  always 
considered  these  as  very  fine  works  of  art,  but  I  have  since 
heard  that  the  limner  was  but  a  sorry  member  of  the  craft 
He  was  an  itinerant  painter,  who  drew  these  portraits  in 
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oils  at  half  a  guinea  each.     They  represented  Molly^s  | 

parents  and  Captain  Crowie  as  a  young  man.     On  the 
mantelshelf  stood  a  row  of  china  cups,  and  over  them  a  | 

dozen  samplers.    There  was  a  table  and  there  was  no  other 
furniture. 

^  You  are  an  heiress,  are  you  not,  child  ? 

^  The  Captain  tells  me  so,  madam.^ 

^  The  Captain^s  views  as  to  the  nature  of  a  fortune  may 
be  limited.     What  is  your  fortune  ?^ 

^  There  are  ships,  and  lands,  and  houses.  I  know  not 
how  many  of  each.  And  I  believe  there  is  money,  but  I 
know  not  how  much.^ 

<  Strange !  Is  it  in  such  a  house  that  an  heiress  should 
be  brought  up  P    Have  you  servants  of  your  own  P^ 

'  I  have  my  black  woman,  Nigra.^  ' 

'Humph!  Have  you  a  coach?  or  a  chair?  or  a  harpsi- 
chord?' 

'  I  have  none  of  these  things.' 

*  Have  you  friends  among  the  gentlefolk  ?  Who  are  the 
people  that  you  visit?' 

'There  are  no  gentlefolk  in  Lynn.  I  know  the  Vicar 
and  the  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas  and  their  families,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  son.' 

'And  the  parish  clerk,  I  suppose;  and  the  man  who 
plays  the  organ.     Have  you  beoi  educated  P 

Molly  blushed.  '  The  Captain  says  that  I  have  had  the 
best  education  possible  for  a  woman.  I  can  read  and 
write  and  cast  up  accounts;  and  I  can  make  cakes  and 
puddings^  and  brew  the  beer  and  make  the  cordials ;  and 
I  can  embroider  and  sew.' 

'  Heavens !  What  a  preparation  for  an  heiress !  But, 
peiiiaps,  it  is  not  so  great  a  fortune  after  all.  And  do 
you  go  about  daily  dressed  like  this — ^in  stuff  or  linsey- 
woolsey  ?^ 
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'It  is  my  work-a-day  dress.  I  have  a  better  for 
Sunday.'^ 

'I  dare  say — I  dare  say.  What  do  they  call  you? 
MoUy?  It  is  a  good  name  for  you.  Molly.  There  is 
something  simple  about  it — something  rustical,  yet  not 
uncouth,  like  Blousabella.  Your  face  will  pass,  Molly. 
It  is  a  fair  gaidai  of  red  and  white.  Your  eyes  are  good ; 
they  can  be  soft  and  affectionate.  I  should  think  they 
ooidd  also  be  hard  and  unfoigiving.  Your  hair  is  delight- 
ful; even  the  tresses  of  Amaryllis  are  coarse  and  thick 
compared  with  yours.  Your  hand,  my  dear,  is  a  soft  and 
warm  hand,  but  it  is  too  red — ^you  work  with  it.^ 

'  Why,  what  else  should  I  work  with  P 

*  The  only  work  you  should  do  is  the  shuffling  and  the 
dealing  of  cards — ^your  hands  were  made  for  this  purpose 
—or  to  handle  a  fim,  or  to  wear  gloves ;  but  not  to  work, 
believe  meJ* 

MoUy  looked  at  her  hand.  It  was  a  workwoman's  hand, 
being,  though  small,  thick  and  strong,  with  fingers  square 
rather  than  long.    She  looked  and  laughed. 

*  What  would  you  say,  madam,  if  you  saw  me  rowing  a 
boat  or  handling  the  sail  while  Jack  Pentecrosse  steers  ? 
I  have  done  much  rougher  work  in  a  boat  ihan  in  the  still- 
room.^ 

'These  confessions  amaze  me,  my  dear.  With  ships 
— actually  the  plural  of  the  word  ship! — and  lands — 
what  lands? — and  houses,  and  that  sum  of  money,  that 
you  should  live  in  a  house  like  this,  without  servants, 
without  dress — your  clothes  are  not  dress — ^without  a 
coach — and  that  you  should  be  allowed  .  •  •  Pray,  Molly, 
what  does  your  mother  think  of  it  ? 
'My  mother  teaches  me  to  do  what  she  herself  does.' 
'  Yet  you  came  the  other  night  in  a  costly  dress,  and 
you  danced  the  minuet.' 
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^  The  Director  of  the  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Prappet,  taught 
me  the  dance.^ 

^You  acquitted  yourself  tolerably,  considering  your 
partner,  who  made  everybody  laugh.  There  was,  how- 
ever, too  much  of  the  dancing  school  in  your  style.  A 
minuet,  child,  should  convey  the  idea  of  gesture  unstudied. 
Not  natural.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  world  of  fashion 
should  ever  be  natural!  No,  but  springing  out  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  situation,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  polite  world.  The  cavalier  woos  the  maiden,  not 
in  the  country  fashion  of  swain  and  shepherdess,  whose 
wooing  is  a  plain  and  direct  question  with  a  plain  and 
direct  answer,  but  with  formal  advances  according  to 
well-understood  rules,  which  demand  certain  postures 
and  gestures.     Who  dressed  you  T 

'The  dressmaker  from  Norwich  who  has  a  shop  in 
Mercers^  Row.    She  had  the  dress  from  London.** 

'The  dress  was  passable.  For  most  girls  it  would  have 
been  too  costly.  But  it  proclaimed  the  heiress.  It  also 
awakened  the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  the  whole 
Assembly — I  mean  of  the  ladies.  Then  there  were  the 
jewels.  Child,  are  you  really  possessed  of  all  those  jewels  ? 
Are  they  truly  your  own  ?    Are  they  truly  real  F 

*I  suppose  so.  They  have  been  locked  up  for  fifty 
years.  My  grandfather,  who  was  a  ship^s  captain,  brought 
them  from  India.  They  were  given  to  him  in  return  for 
some  service  by  a  native  prince.  No  one  has  ever  worn 
them  except  myself.  The  Captain  wanted  to  make  the 
whole  world  understand  that  I  have  these  fine  things. 
That  is  why  I  took  some  of  them  out  and  put  them  on.^ 

'The  world  received  this  intelligence,  child,  with  envy 
unspeakable.  Since  the  Assembly  the  ladies  have  been 
entirely  occupied  in  taking  away  your  character.  You 
are  a  strolling  actress;  your  jeweb  are  coloured  glass; 
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your  silk  dress  is  a  stage  oostume ;  I  will  not  repeat  the 
many  kind  things  said  concerning  you/ 

^  Oh !    But  what  have  I  done  ?    What  am  I  to  do  ? 

'  Be  not  alarmed.  Everybody'^s  character  is  taken  away 
in  turns,  and  nobody  is  one  whit  the  worse.  With  a  girl 
like  you,  so  innocent  of  the  world,  the  more  yoiu:  character 
is  taken  away  the  better  it  becomes/ 

*  Yet  I  would  rather "* 

<Tut,tut!  What  matters  their  talk  ?  But  about  those 
jewels,  my  dear.  I  am  curious  about  them.  Will  you  let 
me  see  them  all  ?  If  only  you  knew  how  jewels  carry  me 
away  P 

Molly  went  away,  and  presently  returned  with  a  large 
casket  of  wood  carved  with  all  kinds  of  devices,  such  as 
figures,  flowers,  firuit,  and  leaves.  Within  there  were 
trays  lined  with  red  velvet,  the  colour  now  somewhat 
decayed ;  on  these  trajrs  reposed  the  jewels  she  had  worn, 
and  many  more.  There  were  strings  of  pearls ;  coils  of 
gold  chains ;  bracelets  and  necklaces ;  rings,  brooches ;  all 
kinds  imaginable,  set  with  precious  stones,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  pearls,  rubies,  turquoise,  sapphires,  opals^-every 
jewel  that  is  known  to  men  and  prized  by  women. 

The  Lady  Anastasia  gazed  upon  them  with  hunger  and 
longing ;  she  took  up  the  chains  and  strings  of  pearls  and 
rubies  and  suffered  them  to  fall  gently  through  her  fingers, 
as  if  the  mere  touch  was  sovereign  against  all  ills;  she 
sighed  as  she  laid  them  down.  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  b^an  to  hang  them  about  MoUy^s  neck  and  arms; 
she  twisted  the  pearls  in  and  about  her  hair ;  she  strung 
the  gold  chains  about  her  neck ;  she  covered  her  again,  as 
she  had  been  covered  at  the  Assembly,  with  the  glittering 
gauds. 

'Ohf  she  cried,  sinking  into  her  chair.  ^"Tis  too 
much !    Take  them  off  again.    Molly,  I  burst — I  faint — 
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I  die — ^with  envy.  Oh !  that  you,  who  care  80  little  for 
them,  should  have  so  many,  and  I,  who  care  so  mudi, 
should  have  so  few.  Women  have  risked  their  honour, 
their  name,  their  immortal  souls,  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
treasures  that  you  have  in  this  casket.  And  yet  you 
wonder  why  they  take  away  your  character !'' 

Molly  laughed  and  shut  the  box.  ^As  I  never  saw 
them  before  yesterday  I  do  not  understand  their  envy.^ 

'  No — ^you  do  not  understand.  Ah !  how  much  happi- 
ness you  lose  in  not  understanding.  For  you  know  not 
the  joy  of  seeing  all  faces  grow  black  and  all  looks  bitter. 
Well,  put  them  away,  out  of  my  sight,^ 

Then  she  turned  to  another  subject 

*  Tell  me,  Molly,  what  your  guardian  designs  for  you* 
Are  you  to  marry  some  merchant  who  distributes  casks  of 
turpentine  about  the  country  ?  Or  a  sailor  who  pretends 
to  be  a  fine  gentleman  and  dances  like  an  elephant  ?  The 
handling  of  this  noble  fortune  is  surely  above  the  ambition 
of  such  gentry  as  these.^ 

'Indeed  I  do  not  know.  The  Captain  says  that  he 
must  look  higher  than  a  merchant  or  a  sailor  of  Lynn. 
And  he  will  not  think  of  any  gentleman  of  the  country, 
heither,  because  they  are  all  hard  drinkers.^ 

'  The  Captain  is  difficult  to  please.  Methinks  a  gentle- 
man would  at  least  bestow  promotion.  Your  children 
would  be  gentlefolk,  I  dare  say,  with  the  help  of  this  great 
fortime.    What  does  he  want,  however  P^ 

^  He  talks  about  finding  a  young  man  of  porition,  who 
is  also  virtuous.^ 

<  Oh !  He  is  indeed  ambitious.  My  dear,  a  young  man 
of  position  who  wants  a  fortune  is  easily  found.  He 
grows  and  flourishes  in  the  park,  like  blackberries  on  a 
hedge.  But  when  you  speak  of  virtue,  the  virtuous  young 
man  is  not  so  common.    TTis  a  wicked  world,  my  dear.^ 
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^Tbe  Captain  has  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Lord 
Fylingdale/ 

^I  believe  he  has  done  so.  He  may,  indeed,  entirely 
depend  upon  his  Lordship'^s  advice,  whether  it  concerns 
the  placing  of  your  fortune  or  the  bestowal  of  your  hand.'* 

^The  Captain,  I  know,  thinks  very  highly  of  Lord 
Fylingdale^s  judgment.^ 

'  I  hope  also  of  his  virtue.  Indeed,  but  for  his  virtue, 
his  Lordship  would  be  even  as  other  men,  which  would  be 
a  pity  for  other  men — I  mean,  for  him.^ 

She  then  b^an  to  give  Molly  advice  about  her  next 
appearance  at  the  Assembly. 

'You  must  come  again;  you  must  come  often;  I  will 
take  care  that  you  find  partners.  You  must  not  show 
that  you  are  moved  in  the  least  by  the  treatment  you  have 
received.  But  I  would  advise  a  more  simple  dress.  Come 
to  me,  my  dear,  and  my  maid  shall  dress  you.  A  young 
girl  like  yourself  ought  not  to  wear  so  mudi  silk  and  lace, 
and  the  addition  of  the  gold  network  was  more  fitting  for 
a  matrcm  of  rank  than  a  young  unmarried  woman.  And 
as  for  the  jewels,  I  would  recommend  one  gold  chain  or  a 
necklace  of  pearls  and  a  bracelet  or  two — ^I  saw  one  with 
sapphires,  very  becoming — and  do  not  put  the  diamonds 
in  your  hair.  And  you  must  on  no  account  come  with 
the  bear  who  flc^ped  and  sprawled  with  you  before,** 

*  Poor  Jack !' 

'Jack?    Is  he  your  brother  r 

'  Na  He  is  my  old  friend.  And  he  is  mate  on  one  of 
my  ships — ^the  Lady  of  Lynn  J* 

'  I  dare  say  he  would  like  to  command  the  other  Lady  of 
Lynn.  But,  Molly,  pray  be  careful.  A  Jack-iurthe-box 
is  apt  to  jump  up  hij^.    Take  care.^ 

So  saying  she  rose  to  go,  but  stopped  for  a  few  last 
words. 
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^  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  seriously  prepare  yourself  to 
take  the  place  that  belongs  to  you  by  right  of  your  fortune. 
After'all,  what  is  rank  compared  with  wealth  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  sprig  of  quality  will  be  found  to  take 
your  hand — ^with  your  fortune.  At  first  the  women  will 
flout  you.  Keep  up  your  courage.  You  can  buy  their  kind- 
ness ;  you  can  buy  it  by  judicious  gifts,  or  by  finding  out 
their  secrets.  I  will  help  you  there,  my  dear.  I  know 
secrets  enough  to  crack  the  reputation  of  half  the  town.** 

Molly  shuddered.  ^You  make  me  afraid,''  she  said. 
*  Am  I  never  to  have  friends  f^ 

The  Lady  Anastasia  shook  her  head.  ^Friends,  my 
dear  P  What  does  the  girl  mean  t  We  are  all  friends ;  of 
course  we  are  friends,  and  we  all  backbite  each  other  and 
carry  scandal  and  intrigue.  Friends,  my  dear?  In  the 
world  of  fashion  ?^ 

'  I  shall  never  like  the  world  of  fashion.^ 

'  Not  at  first.  But  the  liking  will  come.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  life  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  You  will 
rise  at  noon  after  a  cup  of  chocolate ;  you  will  spend  the 
afternoon  in  dressing;  you  will  go  out  in  yoiu:  coach  or 
your  chair  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  park;  you  will 
take  dinner  at  four;  you  will  go  to  the  theatre  or  the 
opera  at  six;  you  will  sit  down  to  cards  at  ten.  My 
simple  native,  you  know  not  half  the  joys  that  await  you 
in  the  dear,  delightful,  scandalous  town.^ 

So  she  went  on,  and  before  she  departed  she  had  made 
Molly  promise  to  visit  her  and  to  receive  a  continuation  of 
those  lessons  by  which  she  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  Lord 
Fylingdale,  to  make  the  girl  discontented  and  ready  to 
throw  herself,  fortune  and  all,  into  the  arms  of  herself  and 
her  associates.  As  yet  she  had  made  little  impression. 
Molly  was  not  anxious  for  any  change.  She  would  be 
content  to   go  on  as    before — the  darling  of   her  old 
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guardian — with  her  firiends  and  the  people  among  whom 
she  had  lived  all  her  life — simple  in  their  tastes,  homely 
in  their  manners;  to  be  like  her  mother,  a  maker  of 
bread,  cakes,  and  puddings ;  a  brewer  of  ale ;  the  mistress 
of  the  still-room. 

'Why,  Jack,^  she  said,  telling  me  something  of  this 
lesson  in  politeness,  'I  am  to  go  away;  to  live  in 
London ;  to  leave  my  mother;  never  to  see  the  Captain 
any  more ;  never  to  do  anything  again ;  not  to  make  any 
more  puddings — such  as  you  like  so  much ;  to  play  cards 
every  night;  to  have  no  friends;  and  to  backbite  and 
slander  everybody  I  know.  If  this  is  the  polite  world. 
Jack,  let  me  never  see  it.    TTis  my  daily  prayer.^ 

You  shall  hear  how  her  prayer  was  granted,  yet  not  in 
the  way  she  would  have  asked.  And  this,  I  say  again,  is 
the  way  in  whidi  many  of  our  prayers  are  granted.  We 
get  what  is  good  for  us — if  we  pray  for  that  good  thing — 
but  not  by  the  way  we  would  have  chosen. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


FIVE  O^CLOCK   IN  THE   MORNING 


It  was  the  custom  with  some  of  the  High  Fli»»  or  the 
Bucks,  as  they  were  called,  when  the  Card  Room  was  closed, 
to  go  off  together  to  a  tavern,  there  to  finish  the  evening 
drinking,  singing,  gambling,  and  rioting  the  whole  night 
through  and  long  after  daylight.  Truly  the  town  of  Lynn 
witnessed  more  profligacy  and  wickedness  during  this 
summer  than  all  its  long  and  ancient  history  had  contained 
or  could  relate. 

The  Assembly  was  held  twice  a  week— on  Tuesday  and 
on  Friday.  It  was  on  Tuesday  night  that  a  certain  state- 
ment was  made  in  a  drunken  conversation  which  might 
have  awakened  suspicion  of  some  dark  design  had  it  been 
recorded.  A  small  company  of  the  said  High  Fliers, 
among  whom  were  Colonel  Lanyon  and  the  young  man 
named  Tom  Rising,  marched  off  to  the  tavern  most  fre- 
quented by  them,  after  the  closing  of  the  Rooms,  and  called 
for  punch,  cards,  and  candles.  Then  they  sat  down  to 
play,  with  the  ungodly  and  profane  discourse  which  they 
affected.  They  played  and  drank,  the  young  men  drinking 
fast  and  hard,  the  Colonel,  after  his  custom,  keeping  his 
head  cool. 

The  night  in  May  is  short;  the  daylight  presently 
began  to  show  through  the  red  curtains  of  the  tavern 
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window ;  then  the  sun  rose ;  the  players  went  on  r^ard- 
less  of  the  dawn  and  of  the  sun.  One  of  them  pulled  back 
the  curtains  and  blew  out  the  candles.  But  they  went  on 
noisily.  One  of  them  fell  off  his  chair,  and  lay  like  a  log ; 
the  rest  drew  close,  and  continued  to  drink  and  to  play. 
Among  them  no  one  played  higher  or  more  recklessly  than 
Tom  Rising.  It  was  a  game  in  which  one  holds  the  bank 
and  takes  the  bets  of  the  players.  Colonel  Lanyon  held 
the  bank,  and  took  Tom's  bets,  which  were  high,  as  readily 
as  those  of  the  others  which  were  low. 

At  five  in  the  morning  he  laid  down  the  cards. 

^  Grentlemen,'  he  said,  ^  we  have  played  enough,  and 
taken  more  than  enough,  I  fear.  Let  us  sto|f  the  game 
at  this  point.' 

*  You  want  to  stop,'  said  Tom  Rising,  whose  fiice  was 
flushed  and  his  speech  thick,  ^  because  you've  been  winning. 
I  want  my  revenge — ^I  will  have  my  revenge.' 

^  Sir,'  said  the  Colonel,  *  any  man  who  says  that  I  refuse 
revenge  attacks  my  honour.  No,  sir.  To-morrow,  that  is 
to  say,  this  evening,  or  any  other  time  you  please  except 
the  present,  you  shall  have  your  revenge,  and  as  much  as 
you  please.  I  appeal  to  the  company.  Grentlemen,  it  is 
now  five  o'clock,  and  outside  broad  daylight.  The  market 
bells  have  already  b^un.     Are  we  drunk  or  sober  f 

^  Drunk,  Colonel,  drunk,'  said  the  man  on  the  floor. 

^  If  we  are  drunk  we  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  fit  for 
play.  Let  us  therefore  adjourn  until  the  evening.  Is  this 
fair,  gentlemen,  or  is  it  not  ?    I  wiU  go  on  if  you  please.' 

^It  is  quite  fair.  Colonel,'  one  of  them  replied.  ^I 
believe  you  have  lost,  and  you  might  insist  on  going  on.' 

^Then,  let  us  look  to  the  counters.'  They  played  with 
counters,  each  representing  a  guinea  or  two  or  five,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  outset.  So  every  man  fell  to 
€»unting  and  exchanging  until  all  had  done  except  Tom 
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Rifliiig,  who  sat  apparently  stupid  with  drinL    Then  they 
began  to  pay  each  other  on  the  differences. 

*  Twenty-five  guineasi  ColoneL^ 

The  Colonel  passed  over  the  money  with  dieerfulneas. 

'  Forty-three  guineas,  Colonel.^ 

He  paid  this  sum — and  so  on  with  the  rest.  He  had 
lost,  it  appeared,  to  every  one  of  the  [layers  except  Tom 
Rising,  whose  reckoning  was  not  made  up.  They  were  all 
paid  immediately  and  cheerfully.  Now,  the  gentlemen  of 
Norfolk  are  as  honourable  in  their  sport  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  but  they  seldom  lose  without  a  curse  or  two. 
This  cheerfulness,  therefore^  under  ill  fortune  surprised 
them. 

The  Colonel  turned  to  Tom,  whose  eyes  were  closing. 
^  Mr.  Rising,  we  will  settle,  if  you  please,  after  we  have 
slept  off  the  punch.^ 

Tom  grunted  and  tried  to  q)eak.  He  was  at  that  point 
of  drunkenness  when  he  could  understand  what  was  said, 
but  spoke  with  difficulty.  It  is  one  of  the  many  transtent 
stages  of  intoxication. 

*  Then,  gentlemen,^  said  the  Colonel,  *  we  can  meet  again 
whenever  you  please.  I  only  hope  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  me  for  stopping  the  play  at  this  point.*" 

^We  are.  Colonel.  We  are  quite  satisfied.^  So  th^ 
pushed  back  their  chairs  and  rose  somewhat  unsteadily. 
But  they  had  all  won,  and  therefore  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied. 

^  Fm  not — not  satisfied.^  Tom  Rising  managed  to  get 
out  these  words  and  tried,  but  without  success,  to  sit 
square  and  upright. 

'Well,  sir,^  said  the  Colonel,  'you  shall  have  your 
revenge  to-morrow.^ 

'  I  want  it  now — ^Fll  have  it  now.  Bring  another  bowL^ 
His  head  dropped  again. 
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*  The  gentleman,^  said  the  Colonel,  ^  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  play.    It  would  be  cruel  to  play  with  him  in  this  state.^ 

*  Come,  Tom,^  one  of  them  shook  him  by  the  arm,  ^  wake 
up  and  be  reasonable.^ 

*  IVe  lost  again,  and  I  want  revenge.^ 

*  To-morrow,  Tom,  the  Colond  will  give  you  as  much 
revenge  as  you  please/ 

Tom  made  no  reply.    He  seemed  adeep. 

*  He  shall  have  as  much  revenge  as  he  pleases.  Mean- 
time, gentlemen,  we  have  been  pleasant  together,  so  far. 
But  this  young  gentleman  plays  high — ^very  high.  I  am 
ready  to  meet  his  wishes ;  but,  gentlemen — far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman  of  hrge  estate — ^but 
the  fiu!t  is  that  he  has  lost  pretty  heavily  and  wants  to  go 
on  continuaUy.** 

^  Yesterday,^  Tom  spoke  with  closed  eyes,  *  it  was  eight 
hundred.    To-day  it^s — how  mudi  to-day?^ 

They  looked  at  each  other.  *  Gentlemen,^  said  the 
Colonel,  *  you  have  heard  what  he  says.  I  assure  you  that 
the  high  play  was  forced  upon  me.* 

Th^  knew  Tom  to  be  the  owner  of  a  pretty  estate  of 
about  <f  1900  a  year,  and  they  knew  him  to  be  a  sportsman, 
eager  and  reckless.  Eight  hundred  pounds  is  a  lai^  sum 
to  rake  upon  an  estate  of  j^lSOO,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  demands  upon  it. 

*  He  has  a  good  estate,*  said  one. 

^  Say,  rather,  had  a  good  estate,*  corrected  another. 

*  I  need  not  point  out,  gentlemen,*  the  Colonel  observed 
severely,  ^  the  extreme  injustice  of  admitting  to  our  circle 
those  who  venture  to  play  beyond  their  means.  Play 
demands,  above  all  things,  jealousy  in  admittance.  If 
men  of  honour  meet  for  a  few  hours  over  the  cards,  the 
least  they  can  demand  is  that,  since  they  have  to  pay  at 
sight,  or  within  reasonable  time,  no  one  shall  be  admitted 
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who  is  not  able  to  pay  within  reasonable  time,  whatever 
losses  he  may  make.  You  and  I,  gentlemen,^  he  continued, 
^  have  not  forced  this  high  play  upon  oiu*  firiend  here.'' 

*No.  Tom  would  always  fly  higher  than  his  neigh- 
bours/ 

^  I  think,  Colonel,^  said  one  of  them  gravely,  *  that  this 
matter  concerns  the  honour  of  the  place  and  the  county. 
You  come  among  us  a  man  of  honour ;  you  play  and  pay 
honourably.  We  admit  Tom  Rising  into  our  company. 
He  must  raise  the  money.  But  you  will  grant  him  time. 
Eight  hundred  pounds  and  more '* 

^  Perhaps  a  thousand,*"  said  the  Colonel. 

*  Cannot  be  raised  in  a  moment.  We  are  not  in 
London ;  there  are  no  money-lenders  with  us ;  and  I  know 
not  how  much  has  been  already  raised  upon  the  estate. 
But,  Colonel,  rest  assured  that  the  money  shall  be  duly 
paid.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  not  to  admit  poor  Tom  to 
our  table  in  future,  though  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to 
deny  him.^ 

Then  Tom  himself  lifted  his  head. 

*  I  can  hear  what  you  say,  but  I  am  too  drunk  to  talk. 
Colcmel,  it^s  all  right  Wait  a  day  or  two."*  He  struggled 
again  to  sit  upright.  One  of  his  firiends  loosened  his 
cravat,  another  took  off  his  wig  and  rubbed  his  head  with 
a  wet  cloth.  ^  Why,^  he  said,  *  I  am  sober  again.  Let^s 
have  another  bowl  and  another  game.^ 

*No,  no,^  his  friends  cried  out  together.  ^Enough, 
Tom;  get  up  and  go  to  bed.' 

^  Colonel  Lanyon,'  he  said, '  and  friends  all — gentlemen 
of  this  honourable  company' — he  ran  his  words  together 
as  men  in  liquor  use — ^but  they  understood  him  perfectly. 
^  I  will  play  as  high  as  I  like ;  and  as  deep  as  I  like ;  and 
as  long  as  I  like.  I  will  play  till  I  have  stripped  evary 
man  among  you  to  the  very  bones.     Why  do  I  say  this  ? 
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Because,  gentlemen,  after  Friday  night  I  shall  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  county.  D'ye  hear  ?  The  richest  man 
in  the  county.  You  don't  know  how  ?  Very  well.  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ?  Ho !  ho !  when  you 
hear  the  news,  youll  say,  'twas  only  Tom — only  Tom 
Rising — had  the  courage  to  venture  and  to  win.' 

^  He  means  the  hazard  table,'  said  the  Colonel. 

*No;  not  the  hazard  table,'  Tom  went  on.  *0h!  I 
know  the  table  and  the  woman  who  keeps  the  bank,  and 
pretends  to  weep  when  you  lose.  I  know  about  her.  Fve 
heard  talk  about  her.  Wluit  is  it?  Don't  remember. 
Tell  you  to-morrow.' 

*  He  should  stop  talking,'  said  the  Colonel ;  ^  we  must 
not  listen  to  his  wanderings.' 

*  Richest  man  in  the  county,'  he  repeated.  *  Colonel,  I 
like  your  company.  You  Ic^  down  your  money  like  a  man. 
In  a  week.  Colonel,  FU  have  it  all ;  tiiere  shan't  be  a  guinea 
left  among  you  all.  Richest  man  in  county — ^make — 
guineas — ^fly.'  His  head  sank  down  again.  He  was  once 
more  speechless. 

His  friends  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  What  did 
Tom  Rising  mean  ? 

^  Grentlemen,'  said  the  Colonel,  ^he  has  been  drinking 
for  many  days.  He  has  some  kind  ofa  fit  upon  him.  After 
a  sleep  he  will  be  better.  Just  now  he  dreams  of  riches. 
I  have  known  men  in  such  a  condition  to  see  animals,  and 
think  that  they  are  hunted  by  rats  and  clawed  by  devils.' 

Again  Tom  lifted  his  head  and  babbled  confusedly. 

*  The  richest  man — the  richest  man  in  the  whole  county. 
After  Friday  night — not  to-night — after  Friday  night.  I 
have  found  out  a  short  way  to  fortune.  The  richest  man 
in  the  county.' 

So  they  left  him  sleeping  in  his  chair,  with  his  head  on 
the  table  among  the  glasses  and  the  spilt  punch.     It  was 
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not  long,  however^  before  they  discovered  what  his  words 
had  meant.  It  was  not  the  raving  of  a  drunken  man,  bat 
the  betrayal  in  his  cups — ^unfortunately,  only  a  partial 
revelation  of  the  abominable  wickedness  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  acquire  sudden  wealth.  Said  I  not  that  Tom 
Rising  was  never  one  to  be  balked  or  denied  when  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  a  thing — nor  was  he  to  be  restrained  by 
any  consideration  of  law,  human  or  Divine ;  or  of  conse- 
quences in  this  world  or  the  next.  You  shall  now  hear 
what  he  designed  and  what  he  called  the  shortest  way, 
and  how  he  was  going  to  become  the  richest  man  in  the 
county. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


MOLLY^S   SECOND   APPEAEANCE 


MoixY^s  first  appearance  was  at  the  Assembly  of  Tuesday ; 
her  second  on  that  of  Friday.  Between  these  two  days,  as 
you  have  seen,  a  good  many  things  happened,  not  the  least 
important  of  wluch  was  Lady  Anastasia^s  *  adoption,^  so 
to  speak,  of  Molly. 

On  Tuesday  she  came  with  the  Captain,  whose  appear- 
ance betrayed  the  old  sailor,  followed  by  the  young  sailor, 
transformed,  for  one  night  only,  into  a  fine  gentleman. 
On  that  occasion  she  was  dressed  with  an  extravagant 
display  of  jewels  which  might  have  suited  an  aged  Duchess 
at  Court,  but  was  entirely  unfitting  to  a  young  girl  in  the 
Assembly  of  a  watering-place ;  she  then  danced  as  if  every 
step  had  been  recently  taught  her  (which  was  indeed  the 
case)  and  as  if  every  posture  was  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  dancing-master. 

This  evening  she  came  in  the  company  and  under  the 
protection  of  tiie  Lady  Anastasia  herself,  whose  acceptance 
of  her  right  to  appear  could  not  be  questioned,  save  in 
whispers  and  behind  the  fan.  The  former  partner  in  the 
minuet,  he  who  sprawled  and  trod  the  boards  like  an 
elephant ;  the  sailor  who  would  pass  for  a  gentleman — ^in 
a  word,  her  old  friend.  Jack  Pentecrosse  (myself) — was  not 
present.  I  had  proposed  to  accompany  her,  but  in  the 
morning    I   received   a   message   from    Lady  Anastasia, 
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'  Would  Mr.  Pentecrosse  be  so  very  good  as  to  call  upon 
her  immediately  ? 

I  went.  I  found  her  the  most  charming  lady,  with  the 
most  gracious  manner  that  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was, 
indeed,  the  only  lady  of  quality  with  whom  I  have  ever 
conversed.  It  seemed  as  if  she  understood  perfectly  my 
mind  as  regards  Molly,  because  while  she  humiliated  me, 
at  the  same  time  she  made  me  feel  that  the  humiliation 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  Molly  herself.  In  a 
word,  she  asked  me  not  to  accompany  Molly  again  to  the 
Assembly,  nor  to  present  myself  there ;  and,  therefore,  not 
to  remind  the  company  that  MoUy^s  friends  were  young 
men  who  were  not  gentlemen.  ^  You  have  the  taoe  and 
the  heart,  Mr.  Pentecrosse,^  she  said,  laying  her  white  hand 
on  my  arm,  ^  of  a  man  of  honour.  With  such  a  man  as 
yourself,  one  does  not  ask  for  a  shield  and  a  pedigree. 
But  where  women  are  concerned  some  things  are  necessary. 
You  love  our  Molly  ^ — she  said  ^our^  Molly,  and  yet  she 
was  in  league  with  the  Earl,  that  arch  villain  among  lost 
souls.  ^  You  love  her.  I  read  it  in  your  betraying  blush 
and  in  yoiu*  humid  eyes.  Therefore  you  will  consent  to 
this  sacrifice  with  a  cheerful  heart.  And,  Mr.  Pentecrosse 
— ^I  would  willingly  call  you  Jack,  after  MoUy^s  sisterly 
fiishion-— come  to  see  me  again.  It  does  me  good — ^a 
woman  of  fashion,  which  too  often  means  of  hollow  hearts 
— ^to  converse  with  a  young  man  so  honest  and  so  simple. 
Come  again,  Jack.  I  am  here  nearly  every  morning  after 
prayers.^ 

I  obeyed,  of  course.  Who  could  resist  such  a  woman  ? 
Well,  Molly  appeared  under  her  protection.  She  was  now 
dressed  with  the  simplicity  that  belongs  to  youth,  yet  with 
a  simplicity  only  apparent,  and  not  real.  For  the  cloth  of 
gold  and  the  embroidery  had  vanished ;  the  bracelets,  heavy 
with  rubies  and  emeralds,  had  disappeared;  the  golden 
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oestos,  the  diamonds,  the  gold  chains,  all  were  gone.  But 
the  pink  silk  gown  and  the  white  silk  petticoat  which  she 
wore  were  costly ;  the  neck  and  the  sleeves  were  edged  and 
adorned  with  lace  such  as  no  other  lady  in  the  room  could 
show ;  round  her  neck  lay  a  necklace  of  pearls  as  big  as 
cobnuts ;  on  her  wrists  hung  a  fan  whose  handle  was  set 
with  sapphires ;  and  in  her  hair,  such  was  the  simplicity  of 
the  maiden,  was  placed  a  white  rose.  Her  head  was  not 
built  after  the  former  manner,  but  was  covered  now  with 
natural  curls,  only  kept  in  place  by  the  art  of  ^eJHseur. 
In  a  word,  it  was  Molly  herself,  not  an  artificial  Molly ; 
Molly  herself,  just  adorned  with  the  feminine  taste  which 
raised  the  Lady  Anastasia  above  the  blind  laws  of  mere 
fashion,  who  now  entered  the  room.  She  proclaimed  her- 
self once  more  as  the  heiress  with  a  more  certain  note  and 
with  less  ostentation. 

*  With  her  Ladyship !  With  the  Lady  Anastasia  !^  they 
whispered  behind  their  fans.  '  What  next  P  Are  there  no 
ladies  in  the  room  but  she  must  pick  up  this  girl  out  of 
the  gutter  T  But  they  did  not  say  these  things  aloud ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  pressed  around  her  Ladyship,  gazing 
rudely  and  curiously  upon  the  intruder. 

'  Ladies,^  said  Lady  Anastasia,  *  let  me  present  my  young 
friend.  Miss  Molly,  the  heiress  of  Lynn.  I  entreat  your 
favour  towards  Miss  Molly,  who  deserves  all  the  favours 
you  can  afford,  being  at  once  modest,  as  yet  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  of  fashion,  and  endowed  by 
fortune  with  gifts  which  are  indeed  precious."* 

They  began  with  awkwardness  and  some  cc^straint  to 
express  cold  words  of  welcome ;  but  they  could  not  conceal 
their  chagrin,  and  two  or  three  of  them  withdrew  from  the 
throng  and  abstained  altogether  after  that  evening  from 
the  society  of  her  Ladyship,  and,  as  they  were  but  plain 
wives  of  country  gentlemen,  this  abstention  cost   them 
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many  pangs.  For  my  own  part,  now  that  I  know  more 
about  the  opinions  of  gentlefolk,  I  confess  that  I  think 
they  were  right.  If  there  is  an  impassable  gulf,  as  they 
pretend,  between  the  gentleman  and  the  mere  citizen  or 
the  clown,  then  they  stood  up  for  their  principles  and  their 
order.  Why  there  should  be  this  impassable  gulf  I  know 
not ;  nor  do  I  know  who  dug  it  out  and  set  one  dass  on 
one  side  and  one  on  the  other;  whereas  it  is  most  true 
that  there  are  many  noble  families  whose  ancestors  were 
either  merchants  or  were  enriched  by  marriages  with  the 
daughters  of  merchants.  Of  such  there  are  many  witnesses. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  girl  can  be  received  and  welcomed 
among  the  Quality  simply  because  she  has  a  great  fortune, 
there  can  be  no  such  gulf,  and  the  passage  from  one  class 
to  the  other  is  a  matter  of  worldly  goods  only.  Tliere  are 
also  cases  in  which  the  sons  of  noble  and  gentle  houses 
have  entered  into  the  service  of  merchants,  and  have  them- 
selves either  succeeded  and  made  themselves  rich,  or  have 
sunk  down  to  the  levels  of  retail  trade  and  of  the  crafts. 

Another  humiliation  was  in  store  for  these  ladies. 
When  Lord  Fylingdale  entered  the  Assembly  he  walked 
across  the  room,  saluted  Lady  Anastasia,  and  bowed  low 
to  Molly,  who  blushed  and  was  greatly  confused  at  this 
public  honour. 

^Miss  MoHy,^  he  said,  *  permit  me  to  salute  the  town 
of  Lynn  itself  in  your  fidr  person.  The  town  of  Lynn  is 
our  hostess ;  you  are  the  Queen  of  Lynn ;  let  me  invite 
your  Majesty  to  open  the  ball  with  me.^ 

So  saying,  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  while  the  music  struck  up  and  the 
company  formed  a  ring. 

As  for  me,  you  have  seen  that  I  made  a  promise.  I 
kept  it  in  the  spirit,  but  not  in  the  letter.  That  is  to  say, 
I  went  in  my  ordinary  Sunday  clothes,  and  stood  at  the 
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door  with  the  crowd  and  looked  in  at  the  gay  scene. 
Molly  danced  with  his  Lordship.  My  heart  sank  when  I 
saw  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  steps,  and  the  conresponding 
grace  of  hers.  There  was  neither  sliding  nor  sprawling. 
Then  after  the  dance  I  saw  her  standing  beside  the  Lady 
Anastasia,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheek  flushed,  smiling 
and  laughing,  while  a  whole  troop  of  gentlemen  surrounded 
her  with  compliments.  She  seemed  quite  happy  with  them. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  her ; 
she  was  flying  fax  above  me;  my  place  was  at  the  door 
with  those  who  had  no  right  to  enter.  So  I  stole  away 
out  of  the  Gardens  and  into  the  silent  streets,  while  the 
music  followed  me,  seeming  to  laugh  and  to  mock  me  as  I 
crept  along  with  unwilling  feet  and  sinking  heart  *  Gro 
home !  Go  home  !^  it  said.  '  Gro  home  to  your  cabin  and 
your  bunk !  This  place  is  not  for  you.  Go  home  to  your 
tarpaulin  and  your  salt  junk  and  your  rum  T 

I  did  not  obey  immediately.  I  went  to  the  Captain's. 
MoIly^s  mother  was  sitting  there  alone.  Nigra  was  at  the 
Assembly  to  look  after  her  mistress ;  the  Captain  was  there 
also,  looking  on  from  a  comer;  Molly's  mother  was  alone 
in  the  parlour,  her  work  in  her  hands,  stitching  by  the 
light  of  a  single  tallow  candle ;  and  while  she  stitched  her 
lips  moved* 

She  looked  up.    *  Jack,'  she  cried,  ^  where  is  Molly  ?' 

'  She  is  enjoying  herself  with  her  new  friends.  I  am  no 
longer  wanted.    So  I  came  away.' 

'  My  poor  Jack !'  She  laid  down  her  needlework  and 
looked  at  me.  ^You  can't  make  up  your  mind  to  lose 
her.  What  do  you  think  I  feel  about  it,  then  P  Sure,  a 
mother  feels  more  than  a  lover.  If  she  goes,  Jack,  she 
will  never  come  back  again.  We  shall  lose  her  altogether. 
She  will  never  come  back.'  With  this  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheek. 
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« 

*  We  ought  not  to  grumble  and  to  grutch,^  she  went  on. 
*  Why,  it  is  for  her  own  good.  The  Captain  has  told  us 
all  along  that  she  was  too  great  a  catch  for  any  of  the 
folk  about  here.  There  is  never  a  day  but  he  tells  me 
this,  again  and  again.  Not  a  man,  he  says,  is  worthy  of 
suqh  a  fortune !  Jack,  when  I  think  of  the  days  when  my 
man  and  me  were  married !  He  never  wanted  me  to  know 
how  rich  he  wa«.  What  did  I  want  with  the  money  ?  I 
wanted  the  man,  not  his  fortune.  The  jewels  and  the 
chains  lay  in  the  cupboard — ^the  foolish  glittering  things ! 
He  followed  simple  ways,  and  lived  like  his  neighbours. 
And  as  for  Molly,  Fve  brought  her  up  as  her  poor  father 
would  have  had  it ;  there  is  no  better  housewife  anywhere 
than  Molly ;  no  lighter  hand  with  the  crust ;  no  surer  hand 
with  the  home-brewed ;  no  safer  hand  with  the  poultry. 
And  all  to  be  thrown  away  because  she^s  got  such  a  fortune 
as  would  be  wasted  on  an  honest  lad  like  you,  Jack,  or 
some  good  gentlema;n  from  the  countryside.** 

^  We  can  do  nothing,  mother— except  to  wish  her  happi- 
ness.'' 

*  Nothing ;  not  even  to  find  out  the  kind  of  man  she  is 
to  marry.  The  Captain  is  all  for  taking  this  Lord  Fyling- 
dale^s  advice.  Why  his  Lordship  should  teJce  to  the 
Captain  I  cannot  understand.  Sammy  Semple  was  here 
to-day —  a  worm,  a  wriggling  worm-~Hsaying  how  soft  and 
virtuous  his  Lordship  is.  Well,  Jack,  I  thought — ^if  he 
has  no  masterfulness  in  him  he  isn'^t  any  kind  of  man  to 
advise  about  a  woman.  Now,  Molly^s  father  had  a  fine 
quick  temper  of  his  own,  and  Molly  needs  a  master.  Then 
this  Lady  Anastafiia,  who  seems  kindly,  offers  to  take  her 
to  town,  where  she  will  learn  cards  and  wickedness.  But 
I  doubt,  Jack— I  doubt.  My  mind  is  fall  of  trouble.  It 
is  a  dreadfal  thing  to  have  a  rich  daughter.^ 

*  Would  to  God,'  I  said, « she  had  nothing.' 
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*  For  the  men  they  will  oome  around  her ;  and  the  women 
they  will  hate  her— and  she  will  be  too  good  for  her  own 
folk,  and  too  low  for  the  folks  above,  and  they  will  all 
want  her  money,  and  they  will  all  scorn  her/ 

*  Nay,'  I  said, '  she  is  too  beautiful.' 

'  Beauty !  Much  women  care  about  beauty !  I  have 
dreams  at  night,  and  I  wake  up  terrified,  and  the  dreams 
remain  with  me  still  in  the  waste  of  the  night  like  ghosts. 
Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  I  am  a  miserable  woman !' 

I  left  her.  I  rowed  off  to  the  ship  and  sought  my 
cabin. 

After  dancing  with  his  Lordship,  who  then  offered  his 
hand  to  a  lady  of  the  county,  Molly  stood  up  with  the 
young  man  called  Tom  Rising,  who  was  by  this  time  as 
sober  as  could  be  expected  after  such  a  night.  He,  in  the 
hearing  of  everybody,  loaded  her  with  compliments  of  the 
common  kind,  such  as  would  suit  a  milkmaid,  but  were  not 
proper  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  To  these,  however, 
Molly  returned  no  reply,  and  danced  as  if  she  heard  them 
not.  She  then  rejoined  Lady  Anastasia,  and,  with  her, 
retired  to  the  Card  Room,  whither  many  of  the  young  men 
followed  her.  She  stood  beside  her  Ladyship,  and  obliged 
the  young  men  by  choosing  cards  for  them,  on  which  they 
lost  or  won.  Tom  Rising  followed  her,  and  stood  beside 
her  with  flushed  face  and  trembling  hands.  It  was  re- 
marked afterwards  that  he  seemed  to  assume  the  care  of 
her.  He  kept  gazing  upon  Molly  with  fierce  and  ravenous 
looks,  like  a  wolf  who  hungers  after  his  prey  and  lives  to 
wait  for  it.  He  played  the  while,  however,  and  lost 
during  the  evening,  I  believe,  some  hundreds  of  pounds ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  you  will  presently  hear,  he  never 
paid  that  money. 

When  the  country  dances  began  Lord  Fylingdale  led 
out  Molly  once  more  and  placed  her  at  the  head.    It  was 
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too  mttdL  Some  of  the  ladies  refused  to  dance  at  all. 
Those  who  did  were  constrained  and  cold.  But  Molly  was 
triumphant.  She  was  not  an  angel.  One  could  not  blame 
her  for  resenting  the  flouts  and  scorn  with  whidi  she  had 
been  treated.  Now,  however,  she  was  the  fint  lady  of  the 
company  next  to  Lady  Anastasia,  because  she  had  been 
taken  out  both  for  the  minuet  and  the  country  dance  by 
the  first  gentleman  present. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  Lordship  paid  her  any  compli- 
ments. He  danced  as  he  moved  and  spoke,  with  a  cold 
dignity  which  stiffened  his  joints.  Now,  in  a  country 
dance,  Molly,  for  her  part,  danced  all  over,  her  feet  and  '  ' 
her  body  moving  together,  her  hands  and  arms  dancing, 
her  eyes  dancing,  her  hair  dancing.  They  danced  quite 
down  the  lines  until  every  couple  had  had  their  turn. 

^  Miss  Moily,^  said  her  partner^  *  you  dance  with  the 
animation  of  a  wood  nymph,  or,  perhaps,  a  nymph  of  the 
ocean.  I  would  that  the  ladies  of  London  possessed  half 
the  vivacity  of  the  Lady  of  Lynn."* 

He  offered  her  the  refreshment  of  wine  or  diocolate,  but 
she  declined,  saying  that  the  Captain  now  would  be 
wishing  her  to  go  home,  and  that  her  chair  would  be 
waiting. 

So  his  Lordship  led  her  to  the  door,  where,  indeed,  her 
chair  was  waiting,  but  no  Captain,  and,  bowing  low,  he 
handed  her  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Assembly,  and  MoUy^s  chair  was  immediately  lifted  up 
and  borne  rapidly  away,  she  sitting  alone,  thinking  of  the 
evening  and  of  her  great  triumph,  suspecting  no  evil  and 
thinking  of  no  danger.  A  minute  later  the  Captain  came 
to  the  door.  There  he  saw  MoUy^s  chairmen,  waiting  with 
her  chair.  He  looked  about  him.  Where  was  Molly? 
He  returned  to  the  Assembly.  The  girl  was  not  there. 
He  looked  into  the  Card  Room.     His  Lordship  was  stand- 
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ing  at  the  table  looking  on.     ^  My  Lord,'  said  the  Captain, 
in  confusion,  ^  where  is  my  ward  ? 

*  Miss  Molly  P    Why,  Captain,  I  put  her  into  her  chair 
five  minutes  ago.    She  is  gone.' 

*  Her  chair  ?    The  Captain  turned  pale.     *  Her  chair  is 
now  at  the  door  with  her  chairmen.' 

*What  devilry  is  forward?'  cried    Lord    Fylingdale, 
*  Come  with  me.  Captain.     Come  with  me !' 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

THE  ABDUCnOK 

The  daring  attempt  to  cany  off  this  heiress  and  to  marry 
her  by  force  proved  in  the  end  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment in  the  success  of  Lord  Fylingdale'^s  schemes  that 
could  possibly  be  desired  or  designed.  So  great  is  my 
mistrust  of  the  man  that  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  the  whole  affair  was  not  contrived  by  him.  I 
dismiss  the  suspicion,  however,  not  because  it  is  in  the 
least  degree  unworthy  of  his  character,  but  because  it  is 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  Tom  Rising.  To  cany  off  a 
girl  is  not  thou^t  dishonourable,  especially  as  it  can  always 
be  made  to  appear  that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  girl 
heraelf.  But  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  furtherance 
of  another  man'^s  secret  designs  would  be  impossible  for 
Tom  Rising.  Besides,  his  subsequent  conduct  proves  that 
he  was  not  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  grand  conspiracy 
of  which  most  of  the  conspiraton  knew  nothing. 

The  chair  into  which  Molly  stepped  without  suspicion, 
and  without  even  looking  for  the  Captain,  who  should 
have  walked  beside  her,  stood,  as  I  have  said,  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Long  Room.  Outside  the  trees 
were  hung  with  coloured  lamps ;  the  place  was  as  bright 
as  in  the  sunshine  of  noon — one  would  think  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  such  a  place  which  would  not  be 
observed*    There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  never 
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observed ;  it  is  the  personal  appeuanoe  of  servants*  No 
one  regards  the  boatman  of  the  ferry;  or  the  driver  of  the 
hackney  coach;  or  the  postboy;  or  the  chairmen.  The 
chair^  then,  stood  with  its  door  open  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Long  Room.  The  chairmen  stood  retired, 
a  little  in  the  shade,  but  not  so  far  off  as  to  need  calling, 
when  Lord  Fylingdale  handed  in  the  lady.  This  done,  he 
stood  hat  in  hand,  bowing. 

The  chairmen  stepped  up  briskly,  seized  the  poles,  and 
maidied  off  with  the  quick  step  of  those  who  have  a  light 
burden  to  carry.  No  one  observed  the  faces  of  the 
chairmen,  or,  indeed,  thought  of  looking  at  them ;  no  one 
remarked  the  fact  that  Tom  Rising  walked  out  of  the 
Long  Room  directly  afterwards  and  followed  the  chair. 
Within,  Molly  sat  unsuspecting,  excited  by  the  triumphs 
of  the  evening.  The  chair  passed  through  the  Grardens 
and  the  gates  recently  erected ;  instead  of  turning  to  the 
right,  which  would  lead  into  Hogman^s  Lane,  the  chairmen 
turned  to  the  left,  through  the  town  gate,  and  so,  turning 
northwards,  into  the  open  fields.  Yet  Molly  observed 
nothing.  I  think  she  fell  asleep;  when  she  came  to 
herself  she  looked  out  of  the  window.  On  the  right  and 
on  the  left  of  her  were  open  fields. 

It  was  a  clear  evening.  Towards  the  middle  of  May 
there  is  no  black  darkness,  but  only  a  dimmer  outline  and 
deeper  shadows.  Molly,  who  knew  the  country  round 
Lynn  perfectly  well,  understood  at  once  that  she  had  been 
carried  outside  the  town ;  that  she  was  no  longer  on  the 
highroad  but  on  one  of  the  cross-tracks— one  cannot  call 
them  roads — ^which  connect  the  villages,  so  that  there  was 
very  little  chance  of  meeting  any  passengers  or  vehicles. 
And  by  the  stars  she  saw  that  they  were  carrying  her  in  a 
northerly  direction. 

She  perceived,  theref(»e,  tiiat  some  devilry  was  going 
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on.  NoWy  she  was  not  a  girl  who  would  try  to  hdp  heiself 
in  such  a  deserted  and  lonely  spot  by  shrieking ;  nor  did 
she  see  that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  calling 
to  the  chairmen  to  let  her  out.  She  sat  up,  therefore, 
her  heart  beating  a  little  faster  than  usual,  and  considered 
what  she  should  do. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  an  heiress  goes  in  continual 
peril  of  abduction.  To  run  away  with  an  heiress ;  to 
persuade  her;  threaten  her;  cajole  her;  or  terrify  her 
into  marriage  is  a  thing  which  has  been  attempted 
hundreds  of  times,  and  has  succeeded  many  times.  Nay, 
there  are,  I  am  told,  women  of  cradled  reputation  and  in 
danger  of  arrest  and  the  King^s  Bench  for  debt  who  will 
visit  places  of  resort  in  order  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
heiresses  to  great  fortunes,  hoping  thereby  to  tempt  some 
gallant  adventurer  to  carry  them  off,  and  so  to  take  over 
their  debts  instead  of  the  fortunes  they  expected.  And 
there  are  stories  in  plenty  of  adventurers  looking  about 
them  for  an  heiress  whom  they  may  carry  off  at  the  risk 
of  a  duello,  which  generally  follows,  at  the  hands  of  the 
lady^s  friends. 

Molly,  therefore,  though  not  a  woman  of  fashion, 
understood  by  this  time  her  value,  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  the  adventurer.  And  she  also  understood  quite  clearly 
at  this  moment  that  she  had  been  carried  away  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  guardian,  and  that  the  intention  of 
the  abductor  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  forced 
marriage  and  the  acquisition  of  her  fortune.  *  Jack,^  she 
told  me  afterwards,  *  I  confess  that  I  did  wish,  just  for  a 
little,  that  you  might  be  coming  along  the  road  with  a 
trusty  club.  But  then  I  remembered  that  I  was  no  puny 
thread-paper  of  a  woman,  but  as  strong  as  most  men,  and 
I  took  courage.  Weapon  I  had  none,  except  a  steel 
bodkin  stuck  in  my  hair — a  small   thing,  but  it  might 
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serve  if  any  man  ventured  too  near.  And  I  thought, 
besides,  that  there  would  be  a  hue  and  ay,  and  that  the 
country  round  would  be  scoured  in  all  directions.  They 
would  most  certainly  grow  tired  of  carrying  me  about  in  a 
chair;  they  must  stop  somewhere  and  put  me  into  some 
place  or  other.  I  thought,  also,  that  I  could  easily 
manage  to  keep  off  one  man,  or  perhaps  two,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  more  than  one  would  attempt 
to  force  me  into  marriage.  Perhaps  I  might  escape. 
Perhaps  I  might  barricade  myself.  Perhaps  my  bodkin 
might  help  me  to  save  myself.  I  would  willingly  stab  a 
man  to  the  heart  with  it.  Perhaps  I  might  pick  up 
something — a  griddle  would  be  a  weapon  handy  for 
braining  a  man,  or  even  a  frying-pan  would  do.  What- 
ever happened.  Jack,  I  was  resolved  that  nothing,  not  even 
fear  of  murder,  should  make  me  marry  the  man  who  had 
carried  me  off.^ 

There  are  found  scattered  about  the  by-roads  of  the 
country  many  small  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
of  the  baser  sort.  Hither  resort,  on  the  way  from  one 
village  to  another,  the  sturdy  tramp,  whose  back  is  scored 
by  many  a  whipping  at  the  hands  of  constable  and  head- 
borough.  What  does  he  care  ?  He  hitches  his  shoulders 
and  goes  his  way,  lifting  from  the  hedge  and  helping 
himself  from  the  poultry-yard.  Here  you  may  find  the 
travelling  tinker,  who  has  a  language  of  his  own.  Here 
you  will  find  the  pedlar  with  his  pack.  He  is  part 
trader,  part  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  part  thief,  part 
carrier  of  messages  and  information  between  thieves.  Here 
also  you  will  meet  the  footpad  and  the  highwayman ;  the 
smuggler  and  the  poacher,  and  the  fugitive.  If  an  honest 
man  should  put  up  at  one  of  these  places  he  will  meet 
with  strange  companions  in  the  kitchen,  and  with  strange 
bedfellows  in  the  chamber.    If  they  suspect  that  he  has 
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money  they  wiU  rob  him ;  if  they  think  that  he  will  give 
evidence  against  them  they  will  murder  him.  In  a  word, 
such  a  wayside  inn  is  the  receptacle  of  all  those  who  live  by 
robbeiy,  by  begging,  by  pretence,  and  lies  and  roguery. 

It  was  before  such  a  wayside  inn  that  the  chairmen 
stopped.  Molly  knew  it  very  well.  It  was  at  a  place 
called  Riffley^s  Spring;  the  inn  is  *The  Traveller's  Rest^ 
it  stood  just  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Lynn,  and  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Wootton.  It  was  a  small  house, 
gloomy,  and  ill-lighted  at  the  best ;  there  was  a  door  in 
the  middle.  The  diamond  panes  of  the  windows  were 
mostly  broken  in  their  leaden  frames ;  the  woodwork  was 
decaying;  the  projecting  upper  floor  darkened  the  lower 
rooms ;  in  the  dim  twilight,  when  the  chair  stopped,  the 
house  looked  a  dark  and  noisome  place,  fit  only  for  cut- 
throats and  murderers. 

The  poles  were  withdrawn  and  the  door  thrown  open. 
Molly,  looking  out,  saw  before  her,  hat  in  hand,  her  late 
partner,  the  young  fellow  they  called  Tom  Rising. 

*  Oh !'  she  cried.  <  Is  it  possible?  I  thought  I  was  in 
the  hands  of  some  highwayman.  Is  this  your  doing,  sir? 
I  was  told  that  you  were  a  gentleman.' 

He  bowed  low,  and  began  a  little  speech  which  he  had 
prepared  in  readiness : 

<  Madam,  you  will  ccmfess  that  you  are  yourself  alone  to 
blame.  Fired  with  the  sight  of  so  much  loveliness,  what 
wonder  if  I  aspired  to  possess  myself  of  these  charms! 
Sure  a  Laplander  himself  would  be  warmed,  even  in  his 
frozen  region. 

^  Sir,  what  nonsense  is  this  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?' 

^I  mean,  madam,  that  your  lovely  hce  and  figure  are 
sufficient  excuse,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  in 
your  own  eyes,  for  an  action  such  as  this.  The  violence  of 
the  passion  which ' 
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*  Sir,  will  yoa  order  your  fellows  to  take  me  t>ack  ?^ 
^  No,  madam,  I  will  not/ 

*  Then,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  propose  to  do  ?^ 
^  I  intend  to  marry  you/ 

^Against  my  consents 

^I  have  you  in  my  power.  I  shall  ask  your  consent. 
If  you  grant  it  we  shall  enter  upon  married  life  as  a  pair 
of  lovers  should.  If  you  refuse — I  shall  be  the  master, 
but  you  will  be  the  wife.** 

Molly  laughed.  '  You  think  that  I  am  afraid  ?  Very 
well,  sir.  If  you  p^sist  you  shall  have  a  lesson  in  love- 
making  that  will  last  your  lifetime.^ 

^  Everything  is  fair  in  love.  Come,  madam,  you  will 
please  to  get  out  of  the  chair.'* 

^Whata villain  is  this  V  said  Molly.  ^  He  is  in  love  witk 
my  fortune  and  he  pretends  it  is  my  person.  He  thinks 
to  steal  my  fortune  when  he  runs  away  with  me.  You 
are  a  highwayman,  Mr.  Rising;  a  common  thief  and  a 
common  robber.  You  shall  be  hanged  outside  Norwich 
Gaol.' 

Tom  Rising  swore  a  great  oath,  calling,  in  his  blas- 
jdiemotts  way,  upon  the  Lord  to  inflict  dire  pains  and 
penalties  upon  him  if  he  should  resign  the  lovely  object  of 
his  afiection  now  in  his  possession.  You  have  heard  that 
he  had  the  reputation  of  a  reckless  daredevil  who  stuck 
at  nothing,  was  daunted  by  nothing,  and  was  like  a  bull- 
dog for  his  tenacity. 

*  Understand,  madam,'  he  concluded  this  declaration,  *  I 
am  resolved  to  marry  you.  Resolved.  Bear  that  in 
mind.' 

'And  I,  sir,  am  resolved  that  I  will  not  marry  you. 
Resolved.    Bear  that  in  mind.' 

*  Never  yet  did  I  resolve  upon  anything  but  I  had  it. 
No;  never  yet' 
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*Mr.  Rising,  you  think  you  have  me  in  your  power. 
You  shall  see.  Once  more  I  ask  you,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
send  me  back.  Remember  I  have  many  firiends.  The 
whole  town,  high  and  low,  will  be  presently  out  after  me, 
scouring  the  country.* 

*  In  an  hour  you  will  be  at  Wootton.  The  parson  hath 
promised  to  await  us  there.  You  will  be  my  wife  in  one 
short  hour'^s  time.* 

*  You  waste  words,  sir.* 

*  You  will  have  to  alight,  madam.  The  post-chaise  is 
here  to  carry  us  to  Wootton,  where  the  parson  waits  to 
marry  us.     In  an  hour,  I  say,  you  shall  be  my  wife.* 

Molly  looked  out  of  the  other  window.  The  post-chaise 
was  there  Mrith  its  pair  of  horses,  and  the  postboy  waiting 
at  the  horses"  heeuis.  She  would  have  to  make  her  stand 
at  once,  therefore.  To  get  into  the  post-chaise  with  that 
man  would  be  dangerous,  even  though  she  was  as  strong 
as  himself,  and  in  better  condition  since  she  was  not  a 
drinker  of  wine. 

*  I  looked  round  at  the  house,*  she  told  me  afterwards. 
*  I  thought  that  if  I  could  get  into  the  house  I  might  gain 
some  time — ^perhaps  I  could  bar  the  door — ^perhaps  I 
could  find  that  griddle  or  the  frying-pan  of  whidi  I  spoke. 
Or  if  it  came  to  using  the  bodkin,  there  would  be  more 
room  for  my  arm  in  a  house  than  in  a  chair  or  a  chaise. 
So  I  had  one  more  parky,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  then 
slipped  out.* 

*  Sir,*  she  said,  *  I  give  you  one  more  chance  of  retaining 
the  name  and  reputation  of  gentleman.  Carry  me  back, 
or  else  await  the  vengeance  of  my  friends.  I  warn  you 
solemnly  that  murder  will  be  done  before  I  many  you. 
Understand,  sir,  murder  of  you,  or  your  confederates,  or 
myself.* 

She  spoke  with  so  much  calmness  and  with  so  much 
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resolution  that  she  aroused  all  his  native  obstinacy. 
Besides,  it  was  now  too  late.  The  news  of  the  abduction 
would  be  all  over  L3mn — ^he  must  carry  the  thing  through. 
He  swore  another  loud  and  blasphemous  oath.  Heavens ! 
how  he  was  punished !     How  swiftly  and  speedily ! 

Molly  stepped  out  of  the  chair.  Tom  Rising,  his  hat 
in  hand,  again  bowed  low.  ^Madam,^  he  said,  ^you  are 
well  advised.     Pray  let  me  hand  you  into  the  chaise.'' 

She  made  no  reply,  but,  rushing  past  him,  darted  ioto 
the  house.  She  stumbled  down  one  step  and  found 
herself  in  a  room  where  the  twilight  outside  could  not 
penetrate.  It  was  quite  dark.  She  closed  the  door 
behind  her  and  bolted  it,  finding  a  bolt  in  the  usual 
place. 

Then  she  waited  a  moment,  thinking  what  she  could  do 
next.  A  rustling  and  a  footstep  showed  that  she  was  not 
alone. 

*  Who  is  there  ?^  she  cried.     *  Is  there  no  light  ?' 

She  heard  the  striking  of  flint  and  steel ;  she  saw  the 
spluttering  yellow  light  of  a  match,  and  by  its  flickering 
she  discerned  an  old  woman  trying  to  light  a  candle — a 
rushlight  in  a  tin  frame,  with  holes  at  the  sides. 

Molly  looked  quietly  round  the  room.  A  knife  lay  on 
the  table.  She  took  it  up.  It  was  one  of  the  rough  clasp 
knives,  used  by  rustics  when  they  eat  their  dinners  under 
the  hedge.  She  stepped  forward  and  took  the  light  from 
the  old  woman^s  hand. 

*  Quick  !^  she  said,  ^  who  is  in  the  house  ?^ 

^No  one,  except  myself.  He  said  the  house  was  to  be 
kept  clear  to-night.'* 

*  Can  they  get  in  P 

*They  can  kick  the  house  down  if  they  like,  ifs  so  old 
and  crazy.** 

*  Is  there  an  upper  room  ?^ 
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The  old  woman  pointed  to  the  far  oom».  Molly  now 
peroeiyed  that  the  place  was  the  kitchen,  the  tap-room, 
the  sitting-room,  and  all.  A  table  was  in  the  middle ;  a 
settle  was  standing  beside  the  fireplace;  there  was  a 
bench  or  two;  mugs  and  cups  of  wood,  pewter  and 
common  ware  stood  on  the  mantelshelf;  a  side  of  bacon 
hung  in  the  chimney.  In  the  comer,  to  which  the  old 
woman  pointed,  was  a  ladder.  Molly  ran  across  the  room. 
At  the  top  of  the  ladder  there  was  a  square  opening  large 
enough  for  her  passage.  She  went  up,  and  found  herself, 
by  the  dim  rushli^t,  in  an  upper  chamber,  the  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  flock  beds  laid  on  the  boards. 
There  was  one  small  frame  of  glass  in  the  roof,  which  was 
not  made  to  open.  The  place  reeked  with  foul  air,  worse 
than  the  orlop  deck  or  the  hold  after  a  voyage. 

Down  below  she  heard  ber  captor  kicking  at  the  door. 
Apparently,  the  old  woman  drew  back  the  bolt,  for  be 
came  in  noisily,  swearing  horribly.  Apparently,  the  old 
woman  pointed  to  the  ladder,  or  perhaps  the  glimmer 
from  the  room  above  guided  him.  He  came  to  the  ladder 
and  tried  persuasion. 

^  Molly,  my  dear,*^  he  cried,  *come  down,  come  down. 
I  won^t  harm  you.  Upon  my  honour  I  will  not.  I  want 
only  to  put  you  into  the  chaise  and  carry  you  off  to  be 
married.  Molly,  you  are  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  county. 
Molly,  I  say,  there  is  nobody  can  hold  a  candle  to  you. 
Molly,  I  will  make  you  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
Molly,  I  love  you  ten  times  as  well  as  that  proud  lord. 
He  will  not  marry  you.  There  isn^  a  man  in  all  the 
company  I  will  not  fight  for  your  sake.  Don^t  think  I 
will  let  any  other  man  have  you.  Damn  it,  Molly,  why 
don^t  you  answer  ?^ 

For  now  she  kept  silence.  The  more  he  parleyed,  the 
more  time  she  gained.     But  she  found  one  or  two  loose 
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boards  that  had  been  used  for  laying  in  trestles  for  the 
support  of  the  flock  beds.  She  laid  them  across  the  trap- 
door, but  there  was  nothing  to  keep  them  down. 

Then  Tom  Rising  began  to  swear  at  the  old  woman. 

'  You  fool !  You  blundering,  silly,  jenny  ass  of  a  fool ! 
What  the  devil  did  you  give  her  the  candle  for  ? 

*  I  didn't  give  it.    She  took  it.' 
^  Go,  get  another  candle,  then.' 

*  There  are  no  more  candles,  master,'  said  the  old  woman 
in  her  feeble  voice.     ^  She's  got  the  only  one.' 

^  Molly,  if  you  won't  come  down  I  shall  force  my  way  up.' 

Still  she  kept  silence. 

He  took  two  steps  up  the  ladder  and  lifted  the  boards, 
showing  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Molly  applied  her 
knife,  gently  but  dexterously;  but  it  touched  the  bone, 
and  taught  him  what  to  expect.  He  drew  back  with 
a  cry  of  rage. 

^Come  down,'  he  said,  ^or  it  will  be  worse  for  you. 
Come  down,  I  say.' 

He  had  not  reckoned  on  a  knife  and  on  the  girl's 
courage  in  using  it. 

^  Molly,'  he  said  again,  more  softly, '  come  down.' 

Still  she  maintained  silence. 

^You  have  no  food  up  there,'  he  went  on.  ^Your 
window  is  only  a  light  in  the  roof  looking  away  from  the 
road.  No  one  from  Lynn  will  come  this  way.  If  they  do 
they  vdll  see  nothing.  You  had  better  come  down. 
Molly,  I  shall  wait  here  for  a  month.  I  shall  starve  you 
out.  Do  you  hear  P  By  the  Lord,  I  will  set  fire  to  the 
thatch  and  bum  you  out.  By  the  Lord,  you  shall  come 
down.' 

So  he  raved  and  raged.  Meantime  the  two  chairmen, 
who  were  his  own  servants,  stood,  pole  in  hand,  one  in 
front  of  the  house  and  one  behind,  to  prevent  an  escape. 
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But  this  was  impossible,  because  the  room,  as  you  have 
heard,  had  no  other  window  than  a  small  square  opening 
in  the  roof,  in  which  was  fitted  a  piece  of  coarse,  common 
glass. 

^  Jack,^  she  told  me,  *  when  he  talked  of  setting  fire  to 
the  thatch  I  confess  I  trembled,  because,  you  see,  my  knife 
would  not  help  me  there.  And,  indeed,  I  think  he  would 
have  done  it,  because  he  was  like  one  that  has  gone  mad 
with  rage.  He  was  like  a  mad  bull.  He  stormed,  he 
raged,  he  cursed  and  swore;  he  called  me  all  the  names 
you  ever  heard  of — such  names  as  the  sailors  call  their 
sweethearts  when  they  are  in  a  rage  with  them — and  then 
he  called  me  all  the  endearing  names,  such  as  loveliest  of 
my  sex,  fairest  nymph,  tender  beauty.    What  a  man  P 

Meantime  she  made  no  answer  whatever,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  the  silence  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  girl  were 
driving  the  unfortunate  lover  to  a  kind  of  madness,  and 
I  know  not  what  would  have  happened. 

^  Molly ,^  he  said,  *  willy  nilly,  down  you  come.  I  shall 
tear  down  the  thatch.  I  would  bum  you  out,  but  I  would 
not  spoil  your  beauty.  I  shall  tear  down  the  thatch,  and 
my  men  shall  carry  you  down.*^ 

Then  Molly  made  answer. 

*  I  have  a  knife  in  my  possession.  Do  not  think  that  I 
am  afraid  to  use  it.  The  first  man  who  lays  hands  on  me 
I  will  kill — whether  it  is  you  or  your  servants."^ 

*  That  we  shall  see.  Look  ye,  Molly,  you  are  only  a 
merchant's  daughter,  and  I  am  a  gentleman.  Do  you 
think  I  value  that  compared  with  marrying  you?  Not 
one  whit.  When  we  are  married  I  will  buy  more  land ; 
I  will  be  the  greatest  landowner  of  the  whole  county.  Sir 
Robert  will  make  me  Sheriff.  I  will  go  into  Parliament, 
Molly ;  he  will  make  me  a  peer.     Come  down,  I  say.'' 

But  she  spoke  no  more. 
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Then  he  lost  control  of  himself,  and  for  a  while  stamped 
and  swoie,  threatened  and  cursed. 

*  You  will  have  it,  then  ?  Here,  John,  go  and  look  for 
a  ladder.  There^s  always  a  ladder  in  the  back-yard.  Put 
it  up  against  the  thatch.  Tear  it  down.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  roof.    Tear  off  the  whole  roof.^ 

The  man  propped  his  chair-pole  against  the  door,  and 
went  round  to  look  for  the  ladder  and  to  obey  orders. 

*  So,^  Molly  told  me,  ^  I  was  besieged.  Mr.  Rising  was 
below,  but  I  had  my  knife,  and  he  was  afraid  to  venture  up 
the  steps.  I  heard  the  men  clumping  about  outside.  I 
heard  them  plant  the  ladder  and  dimb  up.  Now,  a 
countryman  who  understands  a  thatch  is  able  to  tear 
it  off  very  quickly,  either  to  make  or  mend  a  hole,  or 
to  tear  down  the  roof  altogether.  And  I  feared  that  I 
must  use  my  knife  seriously.  Was  ever  woman,  more 
barbarously  abused?  Well — ^I  waited.  By  the  quick 
tearing  away  of  the  straw  I  saw  that  the  fellow  on  the 
ladder  knew  how  to  thatch  a  rick  or  a  cottage.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  would  be  a  hole  big  enou^  for  half  a  dozen 
men  to  enter.  Jack^ — ^her  cheek  flushed  and  her  eye 
brightened — ^  Grod  forgive  me !  But  I  made  up  my  mind 
the  moment  that  man  stepped  within  the  room  to  plunge 
my  knife  into  his  heart^ 

If  a  woman^s  honour  is  dearer  than  her  life,  then  surely 
it  is  more  precious  than  a  dozen  lives  of  those  who  would 
rob  her  of  that  treasure. 

However,  this  last  act  of  defence  was  not  necessary. 

*  Master,^  cried  the  postboy,  who  was  waiting  with  the 
chaise.  '  Master,  here  be  men  on  horseback  galloping.  I 
doubt  they  are  coming  after  the  lady.^ 

Tom  Rising  stepped  to  the  door  and  looked  down  the 
road.  The  day  was  already  beginning  to  break.  He  saw 
in  the  dim  light  a  company  of  horsemen  galloping  along 
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the  road ;  it  was  a  bad  road,  and  there  had  been  rain,  so 
that  the  hones  went  heavily.  They  were  yeiy  near ;  in  a 
few  moments  they  would  be  upon  him.  He  looked  at  the 
chaise.    He  made  one  more  effort 

^  MoUy,^  he  said,  *  come  down  quick.  There  is  just  time. 
Let  us  have  no  more  fooling.** 

Again  she  made  no  reply.  Knife  in  hand,  with  crimson 
cheek  and  set  lips,  she  watched  the  hole  in  the  thatch  and 
the  man  tearing  it  away. 

Tom  Rising  swore  again,  most  blasphemously.  Then, 
seeing  that  the  game  was  lost,  he  loosened  his  sword  in  its 
scabbard  and  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XXra 

WHICH  WAY   TO   FOLLOW  ? 

I  must  admit  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair  Lord  Fyling- 
dale  showed  both  coohiess  and  resolution. 

The  news  that  the  heiress  of  Lynn  had  been  abducted 
spread  immediately  through  the  rooms ;  the  whole  company 
flocked  to  the  doors,  where  Lord  Fylingdale  stood,  calm 
and  without  passion,  while  beside  him  the  old  Captain 
stamped  and  cursed  the  villains  unknown. 

He  called  MoUy^s  chairmen.  What  had  those  fellows 
seen  ?  Tbej  said  that  they  were  waiting  by  order ;  that 
another  chair  stood  before  them  at  the  door,  the  bearers  of 
which  were  strangers  to  them,  a  fact  which  at  this  crowded 
season  occurred  constantly ;  that  a  gentleman  whose  name 
they  knew  not,  but  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  streets  and 
at  the  Assembly,  mostly  drunk,  had  come  out  hastily  and 
spoken  to  these  chairmen ;  that  his  Lordship  himself  had 
landed  the  lady  into  the  chair  and  closed  the  doors,  to 
their  astonishment,  because  they  were  themselves  waiting 
for  the  lady ;  and  that  the  chair  was  carried  off  instantly, 
leaving  them  in  bewilderment,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

He  asked  them,  next,  for  a  closer  description  of  the 
gentleman.  He  was  young,  it  appeared ;  he  was  red  in  the 
{ace;  he  looked  masterful;  he  cursed  the  chairmen  in  a 
very  free  and  noble  manner ;  one  of  the  chairmen  gave  him 
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his  sword  to  wear,  which  is  not  permitted  in  the  Assembly ; 
he  was  swearing  all  the  time  as  if  in  great  wrath. 

*My  Loid,^  a  gentleman  interrupted,  *the  description 
fits  Tom  Rising.^ 

^Has  Mr.  Rising  been  seen  in  the  Assembly  this 
evening  ?^ 

*  He  was  not  only  here,  but  he  danced  with  the  lady.'' 

*  Is  he  here  now  ?    Let  someone  look  for  Mr.  Rising.^ 
There  was  no  need  to  look  for  him,  because  the  rooms — 

even  the  Card  Room — were  now  empty,  all  the  people 
being  crowded  about  the  doors. 

*  Where  does  he  lodge  ?  Let  someone  go  to  his 
lodgings.** 

^  With  submission,  my  Loid,^  said  another.  *  It  is  not 
at  his  lodgings  that  he  will  be  found.  After  the  Assembly, 
he  goes  to  the  ^'Rose  Tavern,^  where  he  drinks  all 
night.'* 

*  Let  someone  go  to  the  ^^  Rose  Tavern,^  then,  and 
quickly.  Captain  Crowle,  we  will  go  to  the  "  Crown  "  while 
inquiries  aie  made.  Grentlemen,  there  is  great  suspicion 
that  an  abominable  crime  hath  been  committed,  and  that 
this  young  lady  hath  been  forcibly  carried  away  for  the 
sake  of  her  fortune.  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  not 
making  sure  that  I  was  placing  her  in  her  own  chak. 
This  is  my  business.  But  I  ask  your  help  for  the  honour 
of  the  Spa  and  the  company.** 

A  dozen  gentlemen  stepped  forward  and  offered  their 
help  and  their  swords,  if  necessary. 
Among  them  was  Colonel  Lanyon. 

*  Come,  then.  Let  us  adjourn  to  the  ^^  Crown  ^  and  make 
inquiries.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Captain.  We  will  find  out 
which  way  they  took.  If  they  have  nothing  but  the  chair 
to  carry  her  away,  we  can  easily  catch  them  up.^ 

*  I  know  my  girl,^  said  the  Captain.     ^  It  is  not  one  man 
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who  can  daunt  her,  nor  will  a  dozen  men  force  her  to 
many  against  her  will.     If  they  try  there  will  be  murder.^ 

^  If  we  cannot  find  the  way  liiey  took,  we  must  scour  the 
country.' 

At  the  gate  of  the  Grardens  they  learned  that  the  keeper 
had  seen  the  chair  go  out,  and  observed  that  it  was  closely 
followed  by  a  gentleman  whom  he  could  only  describe  by 
his  height,  which  was  taller  than  the  average.  Now,  Tom 
Rising  was  six  feet  at  least. 

At  the  *  Crown,'  in  Lord  Fylingdale's  room,  they  held 
a  brief  consultation,  after  which  the  gentlemen  who  had 
volunteered  their  help  went  out  into  the  town  to  make 
inquiries. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  began  to  return.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  Tom  Rising  was  not  at  his  lodging ;  nor  was 
he  at  the  ^  Rose  Tavern  \  nor  could  he  be  found  at  any  of 
the  taverns  used  by  gentlemen;  this  strengthened  the 
suspicion  against  him. 

Then  one  remembered  the  strange  words  of  the  Tuesday 
night,  in  which  Tom  Rising  had  promised  his  friends  that 
he  would,  before  the  week  was  done,  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  ooupty — ^rich  enough  to  play  with  them  until  he  had 
stripped  every  man  as  bare  as  Adam. 

Those  words  were  taken  as  mere  drunken  ravings.  But 
now  they  seemed  to  have  a  meaning.  Where  was  Tom 
Rising? 

Another  discovery  was  that  of  the  two  men  belonging 
to  the  chair  in  which  Molly  was  carried  off.  They  were 
found  in  one  of  the  low  taverns  by  the  riverside,  drinking. 

One  of  them  was  already  too  far  gone  to  speak.  The 
other,  with  a  stronger  head,  was  able  to  give  information, 
which  he  was  quite  ready  to  do.  A  gentleman,  he  said, 
had  engaged  the  chair,  and  had  given  them  a  guinea  to 
drink  if  they  would  suffer  him  to  find  his  own  chairmen. 

16 
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His  description  of  the  gentleman  corresponded  with  that 
ah*eady  furnished.  He  spoke  of  a  tall  gentleman  with  a 
flushed  face  and  rough  manner  of  speech.  He  knew 
nothing  more,  except  that  two  men,  strangers  to  himself, 
had  taken  the  chair  and  carried  it  off. 

*  Gentlemen,^  said  his  Lordship, '  there  can  be,  I  fear,  no 
doubt  the  abduction  of  Miss  Molly  has  been  designed  and 
attempted  by  Mr.  Rising.  Fortunately,  he  cannot  have 
gone  very  far.  It  remains  for  us  to  find  the  road  which  he 
has  taken.^ 

They  fell  to  considering  the  various  roads  which  lead  out 
of  the  town.  There  is  the  highroad  to  Ely,  Cambridge, 
and  London ;  but  to  carry  a  chair  with  an  unwilling  lady 
in  it  on  the  highroad,  frequented  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day  with  travellers  of  all  kinds  and  strings  of  pack-hones, 
would  be  ridiculous.  There  was  the  road  which  led  to  the 
villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wash ;  there  was  also  the 
road  to  Swafi^ham  and  Norwich ;  another  was  the  road  to 
Hunstanton. 

^  I  am  of  opinion,^  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  ^  that  he 
has  fixed  on  some  lonely  place  not  far  from  Lynn,  where 
he  could  make  her  a  prisoner  until  she  complies  with  his 
purpose  and  consents  to  marrying  him.^ 

Captain  Crowle  shook  his  head. 

^  She  would  never  consent,^  he  repeated.  *  My  girl  is 
almost  as  strong  as  any  man,  and  quite  as  resolute.  There 
will  be  murder  if  this  villain  attempts  violoice.^ 

Just  then  the  landlady  of  the  ^  Crown  ^  threw  open  the 
door  and  burst  in.  *  Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen  V  she  cried, 
^  I  have  found  out  where  they  are  gone.  Bide  after  them. 
Ride  after  them  quick,  before  worse  mischief  is  done.  I 
have  ordered  all  the  horses  in  the  stables  to  be  saddled. 
There  are  eight.  Quick !  gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  the 
Lord,  ride  after  them.'' 
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*  Quick !  qaick  !^  said  his  Lordship. 

*  Where  are  they  ?    Where  are  they  ?' 
The  Captain  sprang  up. 

'  They  are  on  ^eir  way.    They  cannot  be  there  yet.^ 

^But  where?    Where? 

^  Mr.  Rising  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  wait  for  him  at  ten 
o'clock.' 

<  He  left  the  Grardens,'  said  his  Lordship,  ^  about  that 
time.    Go  on.' 

'  He  ordered  it  at  the  ''  Duke's  Head."  The  postboy 
told  the  ostler  his  orders.  He  was  to  wait  for  Mr.  Rising 
at ""  The  Traveller's  Rest,"  at  Riffley's  Spring,  on  the  way 
to  Wootton.' 

« <'  The  Traveller's  Rest "  ?    What  kind  of  place  is  that  ?' 

^  It  is  a  bad  place,  my  Lord — ^a  villainous  place — on  a 
lonely  road  up  and  down  which  there  is  little  travelling. 
It  is  a  resort  of  pedlars,  tinkers,  and  the  like— gipsies, 
vagabonds,  footpads,  and  rogues.  It  is  no  place  for  a 
young  lady.' 

*  It  is  not,  indeed,'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 
^Gentlemen,'  the  landlady  repeated,  ^ride  after  him! 

Ride  after  them  !     Oh !  the  sweet  Miss  Molly !' 

*  Are  the  horses  ready  T 

^  They  will  be  ready  in  a  minute.' 

*  Gkntlemen,  there  are,  you  hear,  eight  horses.  Captain 
Crowle  will  take  one.  I  will  take  another.  The  remaining 
six  are  at  your  disposal.  I  shall  feel  honoured  if  you  will 
accompany  me ;  but  on  one  condition,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  a  condition.    The  man  will  fight,  I  suppose  ? 

*Tom  Rising,'  one  of  them  replied,  ^  would  fight  the 
devil.' 

^  One  could  desire  nothing  better.  The  condition  is  that 
when  we  overtake  Mr.  Rising  you  will  leave  him  to  me. 
That  is  understood  r 

16—2 
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*  My  Lordy  we  cannot,  by  your  leave,  allow  your  valuable 
life  to  be  at  the  hazard  of  a  duel  with  a  man  both  desperate 
and  reckless,^ 

<  I  shall  take  care  of  myself,  I  assure  you.  Meantime,  if 
I  fall,  I  name  Colonel  Lanyon  to  succeed  me,  and  after  him, 
should  he,  too,  unhappily  fall,  you  will  yourselves  name 
his  successor.  Gentlemen,  we  must  rescue  the  lady  and  we 
must  punish  the  abductor.     I  hear  the  horses.    Come.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   PUNISHMENT 

The  postboy,  foreseeing  events  which  might  require  a 
clear  stage,  warily  drew  his  chaise  ofP  the  road,  which  here 
widened  into  a  small  area  trodden  flat  by  many  feet,  into 
the  grassy  field  at  the  side,  and  stood  at  his  horses^  heads 
in  readiness. 

The  men  on  the  ladder,  who  were  pulling  away  at  the 
thatch  with  zeal,  stopped  their  work.  *  What's  that, 
George  T  asked  one.  *  Seems  like  horses.  They're  coming 
after  the  young  lady,  likely  C  so  he  slid  down  the  ladder, 
followed  by  the  other,  and  they  ran  round  to  the  firant, 
seizing  their  poles  in  case  of  need.  At  elections,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  street  fight,  the  chairman's  pole  has  often 
proved  a  very  efficient  weapon.  Handled  with  dexterity 
it  is  like  a  quarter-staff,  but  heavier,  and  will  not  only 
stun  a  man,  but  will  brain  him,  or  break  arm,  leg,  or  ribs 
for  him. 

^For  my  part,'  Molly  told  me,  ^I  saw  them  suddenly 
desist  from  their  work,  though  in  a  few  minutes  the  hole 
in  the  thatch  would  have  been  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
man's  passing  through.  I  was  waiting  within,  knife  in 
hand.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  suffered  one  of  those 
fellows  to  lay  hand  upon  me  ?  Well,  in  the  midst  of  their 
work  they  stopped,  they  listened,  and  they  stepped  down 
the  ladder.     What  did  this  mean  ?    There  was  no  window 
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to  the  loft  except  a  single  frame  with  half  a  dozen  small 
diamond-shaped  panes  too  high  up  to  serve  any  purpose 
except  to  admit  a  little  light.  I  put  my  head  through  the 
hole  in  the  thatdb.  And  I  heard — ^imagine  my  joy — ^the 
clatter  of  horses  and  the  voices  of  the  horsemen.  And 
then  I  knew,  and  was  quite  certain,  that  my  rescue  had 
arrived.  ^*  Jack,^  I  said  to  myself,  *'  has  found  out  the  way 
taken  by  this  villain,  and  is  riding  after  him.**^^ 

Alas !  I,  who  should  have  been  riding  in  the  front  of  all, 
was  at  that  moment  unconsciously  sleeping  in  my  bunk 
aboard  the  Lady  qf  Lynn, 

^  I  thought  that  at  such  a  moment  Mr.  Rising  would  be 
wholly  occupied  with  defending  himself.  I  therefore  with- 
drew the  boards  from  the  top  of  the  stair  and  looked 
down.  No  one  was  in  the  room  below,  that  I  could  see. 
I  cautiously  descended.  In  the  comer  of  the  settle  by  the 
fireplace  there  was  the  old  woman  of  the  house. 

* "  They  are  coming  after  you,  Missy,^  she  said.  "  I  knew 
how  it  would  end.  I  warned  him.  I  told  him  that  every- 
thing was  against  it.  I  read  his  luck  by  the  cards  and  by 
the  magpies,  and  by  the  sweJlows.  Everjrthing  was  against 
it.  They  are  coming.  Hark !  They  are  very  close  now, 
and  they  will  kill  him  !^ 

^  I  ran  to  the  open  door.  Mr.  Rising  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  without,  his  sword  in  his  hand ;  behind  him 
stood  his  diairmen.  He  was  not  going  to  give  me  up 
without  a  fight.  The  postboy  had  drawn  the  chaise  into 
the  field,  and  the  sedan-chair  was  standing  beside  it.  And 
down  the  road,  only  a  little  way  oflT,  I  saw,  in  the  growing 
light  of  daybreak.  Lord  Fylingdale  leading,  the  Captain 
beside  him,  and  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  following,  all  on 
horseback.'^ 

*  There  she  is!  There  is  Molly  P  cried  the  Captain. 
'  What  cheer,  lass  ?    What  cheer  P' 
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Lord  Fylingdale  held  up  his  hand.  The  whole  party 
drew  rein  and  halted.  Then  their  leader  dismounted. 
They  were  now  about  twenty  yards  from  the  men.  He  threw 
his  reins  to  the  nearest  of  the  little  troop.  ^  Gentlemen/ 
he  said,  *  we  must  proceed  with  this  business  without  hurry 
or  bluster,  or  threats.  Mr.  Rising  will,  perhaps,  threaten 
and  bluster.  We  are  here  to  rescue  a  lady  and  to  punish 
a  villain.  Let  both  be  done  without  the  appearance  of 
wrath  or  revenge.  Captain  Crowle,  do  not  dismount,  I 
entreat  you,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  next  act.  Miss 
Molly  is,  as  you  see,  apparently  safe  and  unhurt.'*  They 
obeyed. 

'  I  shall  now  measure  swords  with  the  young  gentleman 
who  thinks  that  he  can  carry  off  heiresses  with  impunity. 
I  would  advise  you  to  advance  a  little  closer  to  the  house. 
He  must  understand  that  punishment  awaits  him,  if  not 
from  me,  then  from  some  other  of  this  company.^ 

*  Look  at  Tom,^  said  one  of  them.  *  His  blood  is  up. 
He  is  now  all  for  fighting.  He  means  mischief,  if  ever  he 
has  meant  mischief.  I  remember  at  Swaffham  when  he 
fought  the  young  squire  of  Headingley.  That  was  about 
a  girl,  too.  A  mere  worthless  drab  of  a  tavern  servant. 
Tom  broke  down  the  man^s  guard  and  ran  him  through  in 
half  a  minute.    I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  this  job.^ 

Tom  stood  in  the  road,  his  sword  in  his  hand,  his  hat 
Ijdng  on  the  ground  before  him.  If  flaming  cheeks  and 
eyes  as  fieiy  as  those  of  a  bull  brought  to  bay  mean 
mischief,  then  Tom^^s  intention  was  murderous. 

*  To  thwart  Tom  in  anything,^  the  gentleman  went  on, 
*  is  dangerous ;  but  to  take  away  his  girl — and  such  a  girl 
— to  rob  him  of  that  great  fortune  just  at  the  moment  of 
success — ^would  madden  the  mildest  of  men.  He  looks  like 
a  madman.  Should  one  warn  his  Lordship  ?  And  he  has 
got  two  chairmen  inth  their  poles  in  readiness.      We 
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should  ride  down  upon  them   before  they  can  do  any 
mischief/    So  they  whispered. 

Said  Captain  Crowle:  ^Kill  him,  my  Lord — kill  the 
villain.     Kill  him.'' 

*  Let  me  warn  your  Lordship,^  said  the  gentleman  who 
had  last  spoken,  ^  his  method  will  be  a  fierce  attack ;  he 
will  try  to  break  down  your  guard.^ 

'  I  know  that  method,^  Lord  Fylingdale  replied  coldly. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  and  took  ofThis  hat.  ^  Mr.  Rising,^ 
he  said,  *  this  affair  might  very  well  be  settled  by  two  or 
three  sailors  or  common  porters.  We  are  willing,  however, 
to  treat  you  as  a  gentleman,  which,  sir,  you  no  longer 
deserve.** 

*  Gro  on,  go  on,"  said  Tom.  *  "Twill  be  all  the  same  in 
five  minutes.** 

^  I  am  therefore  going  to  do  you  the  honour  of  fighting 
you."* 

*  I  shall  show  you  how  I  appreciate  that  honour.  Stop 
talking,  man,  and  begin.^ 

^  I  must,  however,  warn  you  that  if  you  are  to  fight  as  a 
gentleman  you  must  try  to  behave  as  one,  for  this  occasion 
only.  Should  you  attempt  any  kind  of  treachery,  my 
friends  will  interfere.  In  that  case  you  will  certainly  not 
leave  the  field  alive.^ 

*  What  do  you  want,  then  ?' 

'  You  must  send  away  those  two  hulking  fellows  bdiind 
you.  I  am  willing  to  fight  you  with  swords,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  fight  your  lackejrs  with  clubs.^ 

Tom  turned  round.  ^Here,  you  fellows,  get  off.  Go 
and  stand  beside  the  chair.  Whatever  happens,  don^t 
interfere.  Well,  my  Lord,  the  sooner  this  comes  off,  the 
better.' 

He  laid  down  his  sword  and  took  off  coat  and  waistcoat, 
turning  up  the  sleeve  of  his  right  aim.    Then  he  turned  to 
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MoUy  and  saluted  her.  ^  Mistress  Molly ,^  he  said,  with  a 
grin,  ^  you  are  going  to  have  a  very  fine  sight.  Perhaps, 
when  it  is  over,  you  will  be  sorry  for  your  shilly-shally 
stand  off — no,  I  won^t  say  it.  You''re  not  worth  carrying 
off.     If  Fd  known  !     Now,  my  Lord."* 

Lord  Fylingdale  had  also  removed  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  now  stood  in  his  shirt,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up, 
hatless. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  sun  rose  swiftly,  as  is  his 
maimer  in  this  flat  country.  It  was  as  if  the  sky  had 
leaped  into  light  in  order  to  give  these  swordsmen  a  clearer 
view  of  each  other.  They  were  a  strange  contrast.  Molly''s 
champion,  erect,  pale,  and  calm ;  his  adversary  bent,  as  if 
with  passion,  grasping  his  sword  with  eager  hand. 

^He  means  mischief,^  repeated  the  gentleman  of  the 
troop  who  had  spoken  before.  '  I  would  this  business  was 
ended.  I  wonder  if  the  noble  lord  can  fight.  He  does 
not  look  afraid,  anyhow.^ 

*  He  looks  as  if  he  could  feel  neither  fear  nor  anger,  nor 
love,  nor  any  passion  at  all.  He  is  an  iceberg.  Ha !  they 
are  beginning.'' 

They  £Bu;ed  each  other. 

The  swords  cross^.  '  Look  to  yourself,''  said  Tom.  *  I 
will  split  you  like  a  pigeon."* 

He  stamped  and  lunged.  The  thrust  was  parried,  easily 
and  lightly.  Tom  lunged  again ;  and  again,  with  a  slight 
turn  of  the  wrist,  the  thrust  was  parried.  But  as  yet 
Lord  Fylingdale  seemed  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

'He  knows  how  to  fence,^  they  whispered.  'See!  he 
means  to  tire  his  adversary.  He  parries  everything.  Tom 
thrusts  like  a  madman.  Why,  he  exposes  himself  at 
every  lunge.  See!  he  has  lost  his  head.  One  would 
think  he  was  fighting  with  an  automaton  who  could  only 
paiTy."* 
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At  the  door  stood  the  object  and  cause  of  the  en- 
counter, the  girl,  namely,  who  had  brought  all  this  trouble 
upon  Tom  Rising'^s  hesul.  She  stood  motionless,  hardly 
breathing,  watching  the  duel,  as  they  say  the  Roman 
women  used  to  watch  the  fight  of  the  gladiators  in  the 
amphitheatre,  and  as  I  have  seen  the  Spanish  women 
watch  the  men  who  fight  the  bull  in  their  circus.  I 
believe  that  women,  in  spite  of  their  tender  hearts,  are 
carried  away  out  of  themselves  by  the  sight  of  mere 
fighting.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  they  cannot  choose  but 
gaze  upon ;  it  shows  the  true  nature  of  man  as  opposed  to 
that  of  woman.  He  stands  up  and  risks  his  life,  trusting 
sometimes  to  his  skill,  as  in  a  duel  with  swords,  and  some- 
times to  chance,  as  on  a  battlefield  where  the  bullets  are 
flying.  Molly,  therefore,  watched  the  fight  with  gleaming 
eyes  and  parted  lips.  She  was  almost  ready  to  forgive  the 
man  who  had  attempted  this  injury  for  the  sake  of  his 
courage,  and  she  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  adversary 
for  the  cold  and  impassive  way  in  which  he  met  every 
furious  attack,  just  with  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist,  as  it 
seemed  to  her. 

Tom  was  a  strong  and  lusty  fellow,  and  he  could  fight 
after  his  fashion,  which  was  with  thrust  upon  thrust,  fast 
and  furious,  reckless  of  himself,  so  that  he  could  engage 
his  adversaxy  wholly  in  ddience  until  he  found  a  moment 
of  weakness. 

He  had  fought  many  times,  and  hitherto  without  a 
scratch  or  a  wound,  the  fight  always  ending  with  his 
adversary  lying  prostrate  before  him.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  found  that  eveiy  thrust  was  parried ;  that  his 
adversary  yielded  not  so  much  as  an  inch  of  ground,  and 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  wrist  of  iron  and  the  eye  of  a 
hawk. 

^  I  hope,^  Molly  told  me  later,  *  that  I  desired  not  the 
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death  of  the  young  man.  Bnt  I  did  desire  his  defeat.  It 
was  splendid  to  see  him  stamping  on  the  ground  and 
attacking  like  lightning.  But  it  was  more  splendid  to  see 
his  adversary  immovable.  He  stood  like  a  rock;  he 
showed  neither  passion  nor  excitement.  He  pairied  every 
thrust  with  just  a  turn  of  his  wrist.^ 

The  gentlemen  on  horseback  closed  in  and  looked  on, 
holding  their  breath.  There  was  no  longer  any  fear  on 
account  of  their  champion.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  saw  as  fine  a  master  of  fence  as  ever  came  out  of 
the  sdiools  of  Paris.  Meantime,  the  other  man  was  as  one 
maddened.  He  drew  back;  he  roared  like  a  bull;  he 
rushed  upon  his  enemy;  he  panted  and  gasped;  but  he 
continued  the  fight  undaunted. 

Suddenly  his  sword  flew  out  of  his  hand,  and  fell  in  the 
field  beside  the  chaise. 

*  Pick  up  yotur  master^s  sword,^  Lord  Fylingdale  ordered 
the  chairmen. 

The  spectators  looked  to  see  Tom  run  through  on  the 
spot.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Fylingdale  remained  in  his 
attitude  of  defence;  he  was  playing  with  his  enemy. 
*Take  your  sword,^  he  said.  ^You  are  at  my  mercy. 
But  take  your  swords  man ;  we  have  only  just  begun.'* 

Tom  received  his  sword,  and  wiped  off  the  mud  upon 
his  shirt  Then  he  renewed  the  attack ;  but  it  was  with 
less  confidence.  That  one  should  refuse  to  finish  the  duel 
when  he  had  disarmed  his  adversary  was  a  thing  beyond 
his  experience. 

^  Tom  is  dashed,^  said  one  of  the  company.  *  It  is  all 
over  with  Tom.** 

It  was.  After  a  few  lunges,  parried  with  the  same 
quiet  skill  and  calmness  of  manner,  Tom'^s  sword  once  more 
flew  out  of  his  hand.  Then  the  duel  was  over,  for  Lord 
Fylingdale  made  one  thrust  and  his  sword  passed  clean 
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through  the  right  arm  at  the  shoulder,  passmg  out  at  the 
other  side, 

Tom  reeled ;  one  of  his  chairmen  ran  to  his  help,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  ground,  fainting  in  a  small  pool  of  blood. 

Lord  Fylingdale  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  wiped 
his  sword  on  the  grass,  replaced  it  in  the  scabbard,  and 
put  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  This  done,  he  advanced  to 
Molly. 

^  Madam,**  he  said,  *  we  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  being 
able  to  effect  a  rescue.  This  is  not  a  place  for  a  lady,  nor 
is  this  a  sight  that  one  would  willingly  offer  you.  I  trust 
that  no  violence  has  been  used.^ 

^  I  thank  your  Lordship.  It  was  a  horrid  sight.  Oh ! 
do  not  let  the  poor  man  die.  He  is  a  villain,  but  he  has 
failed.    Be  merciful.'' 

Then  the  Captain  came  running  up.  '  Molly  !^  he  cried, 
with  the  tears  running  down  his  face,  *  Molly!  We  are 
not  too  late  P  They  haven^t  married  you  ?  The  villain  is 
paid.  He  is  paid,  I  take  it.  He  hasn^'t  married  you  yet  ? 
By  the  Lord,  if  he  has  I  will  brain  him  with  my  cudgel,  so 
you  shall  be  a  widow  as  soon  as  a  wife.^ 

'Captain,  can  you  ask  me?  The  man  had  a  chaise 
waiting  here,  and  would  have  forced  me  into  it ;  but  I  ran 
into  the  house,  and  so  to  the  upper  floor,  whither  he  could 
not  follow.  He  set  his  men  to  pull  off  the  thatch.  What 
he  would  have  done  next  I  know  not.  But  I  could  definid 
myself.' 

*  What  is  that  in  your  hand,  Molly  ? 

It  was  the  knife,  which  she  still  held  in  readiness.  She 
threw  it  away.  *  I  shall  not  need  it  now,*"  she  said.  '  What 
do  you  think  I  should  have  done  with  it  ? 

*  Molly,  I  know  what  you  would  have  done.  I  said  that 
there  was  no  man  in  England  who  could  marry  you  against 
your  will.     It  was  his  heart  and  not  his  shoulder  that 
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would  have  received  the  knife.     My  dear,  I  knew  my 
Molly.    I  knew  my  girl.' 

Then  the  other  gentlemen  crowded  round,  offering  their 
congratulations,  no  one  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
unlucky  Tom,  who  still  lay  pale  and  bleeding  on  the 
ground. 

It  was  Lord  Fylingdale  who  came  to  his  assistance. 
^  Here,  fellows,'  he  ordered  the  chairmen,  *  take  up  your 
master  and  put  him  in  the  chaise — so.  And  as  for  you,' 
he  addressed  the  postboy,  *here  is  a  guinea.  Drive  as 
fast  as  you  can  back  to  Lynn.  Put  him  to  bed  in  his 
lodgings  and  send  for  a  surgeon  or  a  wise  woman,  or  some- 
one to  look  after  the  wound.' 

*  Will  he  die  P  asked  one  of  the  bystanders. 

<  I  should  think  it  not  unlikely.  His  wound  is  dangerous, 
and  if  I  know  anything  about  a  man  from  his  appearance 
I  should  say  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  fever.  But  we 
are  not  concerned  with  his  fate.  Whether  he  dies  or  lives, 
he  has  attempted  a  villainous  act,  and  has  met  with  a 
fitting  punishment." 

The  carriage,  with  the  wounded  man  in  it,  went  rattling 
along  the  road,  the  jerks  and  bumps  among  the  ruts  being 
enough  to  keep  the  wound  open  and  the  blood  flowing. 

Then  Lord  Fylingdale  called  the  chairmen.  ^  Who  are 
you  ?'  he  asked.     '  Do  you  belong  to  the  town  of  Lynn  P 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Then  one  said,  ^  No ;  we 
be  from  Swaflliam.  Squire  Rising  sent  for  us  to  do  his 
job.' 

'Put  in  your  poles.  You  must  now  carry  the  lady 
back. — We  have  done  our  work,'  added  his  Lordship.  *  It 
remains  for  us  to  escort  Miss  Molly  home  again.  Madam, 
you  can  leave  this  foul  den  with  the  consciousness  that 
you  are  avenged.' 

'  Indeed,  I  want  no  revenge.' 
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^  Jufltioe  has  been  done.  Justice  is  not  revenge.  Yoa 
can  now,  madam,  go  back  in  the  chair  in  whidi  you  were 
brought  here.  The  villain  who  made  the  attempt  is 
already  on  his  way  back.  Since  you  desire  mercy  rather 
than  revenge,  we  must  hope  that  his  wound  is  not  fittal.** 

So  Molly  re-entered  the  chair.  Thus  she  was  brought 
home  in  triumph.  The  Captain  rode  on  one  side;  her 
champion  on  the  other ;  before  and  behind  her  rode  her 
mounted  escort  If  she  had  been  a  queen  they  could  not 
have  shown  her  greater  deference  and  respect. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

A   GRATEFUL   MIND 

The  news  of  the  abduction,  you  may  be  sure,  formed,  next 
day,  the  only  topic  of  talk  in  the  Pump  Room  and  the 
Gardens,  lliere  were  many  rumours  and  reports.  Mr. 
Rising  was  allowed  to  be  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye. 
He  was  also  allowed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest 
courage  and  resolution.  The  duel  was  described  with 
such  embroideries  and  additions  as  the  feminine  imagina- 
tion could  invent  Lord  Fylingdale  was  desperately 
wounded;  no,  only  slightly  wounded;  no,  he  was  not 
touched.  Mr.  Rising  was  brought  home  dead,  in  a  pool 
of  blood ;  no,  he  was  wounded  and  not  expected  to  live ; 
and  so  on.  He  lay,  indeed,  at  his  lodgings  in  a  fever, 
which  held  him  for  some  days;  but  being  young  and 
strong,  and  in  good  health,  except  that  his  habit  of 
drinking  had  inflamed  his  blood,  he  recovered,  and,  as 
you  shall  presently  learn,  escaped  from  certain  toils  and 
snares  that  had  been  laid  with  skill,  and  were  promising 
success. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  ladies 
remained  adverse  to  Molly.  It  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  a  forward  minx ;  that  she  ought  to 
have  known  her  place ;  that,  had  she  not  given  encourage- 
ment, Mr.  Rising  could  never  have  attempted  his  rash 
adventure.    *  She  wants  to  many  a  gentleman.    Naturally ; 
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she  thinks  that  money  will  buy  anything.  What  is  the 
good  of  having  all  these  6ne  things— if,  indeed,  they  are 
he«-if  she  is  to  many  in  her  own  dass.  a  quiU^ver,  a  , 
shopkeeper,  a  tarpaulin?  As  everybody  knows,  Mr. 
Rising  is  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  good  estate; 
could  she  look  higher?  She  ought  to  feel  honoured  at 
being  carried  away  by  a  gentleman.  As  for  any  rumour 
connecting  her  with  Lord  Fylingdale,  one  would  be  sorry 
for  the  poor  wench  if  that  was  true,  because  nothing 
could  be  more  impossible.  Yet  the  ambition  of  a  gurl 
ignorant  of  the  world  may  soar  to  heights  incredible,  like 
the  soap-bubble,  only  to  burst,  or  the  sky-rocket,  only  to 
fall  ignobly  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  Lord* 
ship,  said  to  be  so  fastidious,  would  bestow  a  serious 
thought  upon  the  girl,  save  as  representing  the  town  of 
Lynn.""  And  so  on  .  .  .  with  whispers  from  one  to  the 
other  at  morning  prayers,  and  louder  talk  in  the  Pump 
Room,  and  at  the  confectioner^s  and  in  the  Gardens. 

Meantime,  the  Captain  made  haste  to  wait  upon  his 
Lordship,  in  order  to  thank  him  more  formally  than  in 
the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  the  evening  had  been 
possible. 

^Captain  Crowle,^  said  his  Lordship,  ^ there  needs  no 
thanks.  The  honour  of  the  Spa — of  the  company — was 
at  stake.  Could  we  look  on  unmoved  when  such  a  crime 
was  committed  under  our  very  eyes  ?  Sir,  there  were  with 
me,  as  you  saw,  half  a  dozen  gallant  gentlemen,  all  pledged 
to  take  my  place  should  I  fall.  Their  swords  were  as 
much  at  the  service  of  insulted  virtue  as  my  own.^ 

*  You  fought  a  desperate  man,  my  Lord.  Had  you  lost 
hand  or  eye  for  a  moment,  you  would  now  be  dead." 

*  Captain,  I  do  not  lose  my  eye  nor  my  hand.  Neverthe- 
less, to  die  for  the  honour  of  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Molly 
should  be  happiness  enough  for  any  man.** 
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Said  I  not  that  the  abduction  was  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  to  Lord  Fylingdale  ?  Whether 
he  understood  the  Captain^s  ambitions  as  regards  himself, 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  We  know,  however,  that  the  old 
man  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  a  great  alliance  for  his 
ward,  a  dream  that  was  justified  by  the  noble  fortune 
which  would  go  with  her. 

Lord  Fylingdale  knew,  besides,  that  he  himself  had 
made  a  most  fBtvourable  impression  upon  this  simple  sailor, 
who  believed  everything  that  he  was  told.  And  now,  by 
the  rescue  of  the  girl,  he  had  not  only  raised  himself  still 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  Captain,  but  he  stood 
before  Molly  as  a  hero  and  a  fearless  avenger  of  insult 
and  violence.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate. 

^Sir,^  he  added,  ^if  you  will  carry  me  to  Miss  Molly 
herself,  I  would  offer  her  my  congratulations  on  the  happy 
ending  of  her  adventure.  She  is  perhaps  overcome  by  the 
terrors  of  the  night.^ 

^  Molly  felt  no  terrors.  She  had  a  knife  in  her  hand 
which  might  have  proved  more  formidable  to  the  young 
man  than  your  Lordship^  sword.  But  if  you  will  honour 
my  humble  house,  both  Molly  and  I  shall  be  still  more 
grateful.^ 

Molly  was  in  the  kitchen  making  a  beefsteak  pie,  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up  and  her  apron  on.  *  Shall  I  go  to 
my  Lofd  as  I  am  ?^  die  said.  ^  Let  me  wash  my  hands  and 
rcdl  down  the  sleeves  at  least"* 

She  presented  herself,  therefore,  in  her  plain  morning 
dress,  that  in  wUdi  dbe  performed  her  dknnestic  work. 
Perhaps  she  showed  to  greater  advantage  thus  than  in  her 
silks  and  jewels. 

'Miss  Molly,  your  obedient  servant.^  His  Lordship 
bowed  as  low  as  if  he  was  addressing  a  countess  at  least 
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^I  have  ventured  to  inquire  after  your  health.     Last 
nighfs  adventure  may  have  proved  too  great  a  shock.^ 

^  I  am  quite  well,  my  Lord,  thanks  to  your  bravery  and 
your  generosity,  whidi  I  can  never  forget — ^never — ^not 
even  if  I  wished  to  forget.** 

*  Never,^  said  the  Captain. 

*  Whenever  I  hear  of  a  brave  man  I  shall  think  of  your 
Lordship,  and  whenever  I  think  of  a  gallant  fight,  it  will 
be  your  Lordship  fighting.^ 

*  You  think  too  highly  of  a  simple  afFair,  Miss  Molly. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  of  service  to  you.^ 

*  At  least  we  must  continue  grateful,  because  we  have 
nothing  that  we  can  do  in  return.^ 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.^  He  smiled  kindly.  *  We 
shall  see.  Meantime,  Miss  Molly,  there  is  one  thing 
which  you  might  do  to  please  me.^ 

<  Oh,  what  is  that  r 

^  You  wore  at  your  first  appearance  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  chains  and  precious  stones.  I  am  curious  about  such 
gauds.    Will  you  allow  me  to  see  your  treasures  ?' 

It  was  an  unexpected  fisivour  to  ask.  Molly  laughed, 
however,  and  ran  to  fetch  the  box.  She  poured  out  the 
whole  of  the  glittering  contents  upon  the  table.  <  There, 
my  Lord,  and  if  I  could  venture  to  ofier  any  of  these 
things  that  would  please  you ^ 


He  laughed.  ^You  are  kindness  itself.  Miss  Molly. 
But  I  am  not  a  lady,  and  jewels  are  of  no  use  to  me.  I 
have,  however,  at  my  poor  house  in  Gloucestershire,  my 
family  jewels.    Let  me  look  at  yours." 

He  sat  down  and  b^gan  to  examine  them  closely. 
Apparently  he  understood  jewels.  It  was  as  if  he 
apprized  tiieir  value.  He  placed  some  on  one  side ;  some 
on  the  other.  'This,'  he  said,  Ms  a  diamond  of  the  first 
water.    Keep  it  very  carefully.    This  has  a  slight  flaw,  yet, 
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with  more  careful  cutting,  it  might  become  a  valuable 
stone.  This  chain  is  £B»hioned  by  an  Indian  workman. 
None  but  an  Indian  can  make  a  chain  so  fine  and  so 
delicate.  See,  it  is  no  thicker  than  a  piece  of  twine,  and 
yet  how  careful  and  how  intricate  the  workmanship! 
The  man^s  fingers  must  have  been  more  delicate  than  our 
craftsmen  can  imagine.^  And  so  on  through  the  whole  of 
the  treasure.  *  Well,  Miss  Molly,^  he  said,  ^  there  are  few 
ladies,  indeed,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  who  can  show  so 
good  a  collection.  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Some  day,  I  hope  to  see  you  at  Court  wearing  these  jewels 
and  bearing — ^who  knows  ? — a  name  as  honourable  as  these 
axe  precious.^ 

^Your  Lordship  always  encourages,^  said  the  Captain. 
^  You  hear,  Molly  ?  At  Court  and  bearing  an  honourable 
name.^ 

She  blushed  and  gathered  up  her  treasures. 

Her  visitor  looked  around  the  room.  It  was  the 
parlour.  The  homely  appearance  of  the  room,  plainly 
fumidied,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  man  in  the  Captain^s 
poeiti<m,  was  strangely  inconsiatent  with  the  mass  of 
treasure  which  he  had  just  examined.  The  plain  linsey- 
woolsey  of  the  girl  who  owned  the  treasure  was  also  out  of 
proportion,  so  to  speak,  for  he  understood  that  tins  glitter- 
ing pile  of  jewels  represented  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and 
that  the  girl  was  far  richer  than  the  poet  knew  or  even 
the  Captain  guessed.  At  the  mere  thought  of  getting 
possession  of  this  treasure  his  blood  quickened;  but  he 
remained,  to  all  appearance,  save  for  a  slight  and  unwonted 
colour  in  his  cheek,  unmoved.  I  have  never  heard,  nor 
can  I  guess,  the  value  of  these  jewels,  save  that  they  were 
worth  many  thousands. 

^These  jewels,^  he  said  coldly,  ^ should . belong  to  a 
great  lady.    They  deserve  to  be  seen.    They  are  thrown 
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away,  save  as  portable  property,  unless  they  can  be  used 
to  grace  the  Court  However  •  •  •  let  me  hope  that 
they  will  not  be  thrown  away.  I  think,  Bliss  Molly,  that 
your  mother  lives  with  you  in  this  house.  Perhaps  this 
treasure  is  hers — or  is  it  all  your  own  T 

The  Captain  made  answer.  ^MoUy^s  mother  has  no 
share.  A  modest  sum  of  money,  sufficioit  for  her  needs, 
is  paid  her  out  of  the  estate.  The  rest — all  the  rest 
belongs  to  Molly.''  ^ 

^Tnily  she  is  first  favourite  with  Dame  Fortune,  who, 
I  hope,  will  not  turn  her  wheel.  Miss  Molly,  will  you 
present  me  to  madam,  your  mother  P 

^  With  all  my  heart ;  but,  my  Lord,  my  mother  ia  not 
used  to  being  called  madam.^ 

So  saying,  Molly  retired  to  the  kitchen,  and  ptesently 
returned,  bringing  her  mother  with  her.  She  came  in  red 
faced  from  stooping  over  the  kitchen  fire,  wiping  her- 
fingers,  which  she  had  hurriedly  washed,  on  her  apron, 
wearing  at  her  side  her  great  housekeeper'*s  pocket,  in 
which  she  carried  a  vast  quantity  of  things  necessary, 
useful,  and  handy,  such  as  sdsBors,  pins,  a  needle-caae,  the 
nutmeg  grater,  a  corkscrew,  a  few  weights,  a  thread  paper, 
a  yard  measure,  stoddngs  to  be  darned,  a  ball  of  twine,  a 
skein  or  two  of  silk,  ends  of  ribbon,  fragments  and  rags  of 
cloth,  lint  for  wounds,  a  box  of  goose  fat  for  dntment,  and 
many  other  articles  faidispmsable  for  the  complete  house* 
wife. 

Jennifer  Miller,  MoUy^s  mother,  was  indeed  a  homely 
body,  low  in  stature,  inclined  to  stoutness,  somewhat  short 
of  breath,  and  in  appearance  exactly  what  she  was  in 
fact,  namely,  a  woman  whose  whole  delist  and  study  was 
in  housewifery.  When  she  was  young  I  have  heard  that  she 
possessed  some  share  of  beanty,  as  a  roi^  dieek,  red  lips, 
bright  eyes,  and  so  forth.    But  her  dai]^ter  took  after 
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the  &ther,  who  was  a  tall  and  proper  man,  as  those  testify 
who  knew  him. 

His  Lordship  treated  her  with  the  respect  due  to 
a  great  lady,  bowing  as  low  to  her  as  he  had  done  to 
MoUy. 

'  Madam,  I  come  to  congratulate  you  on  the  escape  of 
your  daughter.    Twas  pxovidentia].^ 

^With  your  help,  sir.  Oh!  I  know  a  gentleman^s 
modesty.  Well,'  sir — ^my  Lord,  I  mean — ^we  are  humble 
folk,  but  I  hope  we  know  how  to  be  grateful.  I  said  to 
Molly  this  morning :  ^^  Look  out,"^  I  said,  **  among  your  fine 
trinkets  the  very  finest  thing  youVe  got,  and  take  it 
yourself  with  your  humble  respects  to  his  Lordship,^  and  I 
would  have  sent  with  it  some  of  my  last  yearns  ginger 
cordial  to  warm  the  stomach.  I  warrant  it  is  poor  stuff 
that  they  give  you.  Servants  don^t  give  their  minds  to 
cordials.  But  Molly  wouIdn^t  go.  She  was  never  one  of 
your  shy  and  shame*faoed  girls,  neither.  *^  Go  and  thank 
his  honour,  do,^  I  said  to  her.  ^  What  will  he  think  of 
your  manners.^  Don^t  leave  it  to  the  Captain.  Go 
younelf.''    That's  what  I  said.' 

^Indeed,  madam,  Miss  Molly  has  already  thanked  me 
more  than  enou^.  I  am  most  fortunate  in  being  of  some 
service  to  her.' 

^  John,'  the  good  lady  added,  *  where  are  your  manners, 
pray?  His  honour  has  nothing  to  drink.  A  glass  of 
home-brewed,  now,  or  a  little  of  my  ginger  cordial? 
Unless  you  will  take  a  bottle  home  with  you.  Or  a  glass 
of  Lisbon  ?    We  are  not  so  poor  as  to  miss  it.' 

^  Nothing,  madam,  nothing,  I  assure  you.'  So  saying, 
his  Lordship,  with  his  most  profound  bow,  quitted  the 
room  and  the  house. 

His  mind  was  now  made  up.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  possible  as  to  the  girl's  great  fortune.    He  had  satis- 
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fied  himself  in  every  particular.  He  knew  the  value  of  her 
fleet,  and  the  income  of  her  business.  He  now  knew  the 
value  of  her  jewek.  He  would  make  the  girl  his  wife, 
provided  he  could  do  it  without  the  settlement  of  her 
fortune  upon  herself.    There  must  be  no  settlement. 

What  he  proposed  to  do  with  her  after  his  marriage  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  would  send  her  to  his  country 
house,  from  which  he  had  already  sold  the  furniture,  the 
pictures,  the  books,  and  everything.  It  stood,  I  have  been 
told,  in  a  desert,  which  had  once  been  a  lovely  wood. 
But  the  wood  was  felled,  and  only  the  stumps  were  left. 
There  were  gardens  around,  but  they  had  gone  to  rack 
and  ruin.  The  farmers,  his  tenants,  paid  their  rent  to  the 
lawyers ;  his  name  was  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  in  his  own 
county  for  mad  gambling,  for  raking,  and  ungodly  living. 
I  say  that  he  might  have  proposed  to  take  her  to  this 
deserted  spot,  and  to  leave  her  there.  Or  he  might  have 
taken  her  to  London,  there  to  associate  with  I  know  not 
what  kind  of  women  or  what  kind  of  men.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  no  good  woman  and  no  honest  man  would 
consort  with  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Fylingdale.  He 
walked  away,  however,  his  mind  made  up.  He  would 
marry  the  girl  if  he  could  get  her  without  settlements. 
And  as  he  thought  of  that  treasury  of  precious  stones,  his 
unholy  heart  glowed  within  him. 

Molly  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  resumed  the 
making  of  the  beefsteak  pie. 

*  John,^  said  her  mother,  *does  that  young  man  mean 
anything  P^ 

^  He  gives  me  advice.  He  knows  my  design  as  r^ards 
Molly.  He  is  a  very  virtuous  young  gentleman,  as  well  as 
courageous.^ 

^  John,  do  nothing  hastily.  He  did  not  look  at  Molly 
in  a  way — ^well,  I  can  remember — ^what  I  call  a  hungry 
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way.  Take  care,  John.  Perhaps  he  only  wants  her 
money.^ 

^  Why,  Jennifer,  he  is  the  most  festidious  man  in  the 
world.     Do  you  think  he  can  be  taken  with  Molly  ? 

^Try  him.  Offer  him  Molly  without  a  farthing.  He 
would  turn  away,  I  am  sure  he  would,  John.  I  know 
what  a  lover^s  looks  should  be.  Offer  him  Molly  with  her 
fortune.  Ah!  then  you  shall  see.  John,  do  nothing 
rash.  Remember,  Molly  is  ignorant  of  gentlefolk  and 
their  ways.  Fve  heard  of  their  ways.  Molly  is  like  me : 
she  will  expect  the  whole  of  her  husband,  not  a  part  of 
him.^ 

^  Don^t  I  tell  the  woman  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  nicest 
honour  ?^ 

^  You  say  so.     How  do  you  know,  John  ?^ 

^  Did  he  not  rescue  the  girl  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  f 
Why,  Jennifer,  what  more  do  you  ask  ? 

*  Ay.  That  he  did.  Perhaps  he  was  not  willing  to  let 
her  fortune  go  to  some  other  man.  Molly  is  worth 
fighting  for.  Well,  if  he  means  something,  why  did  he  go 
on  board  the  dirty  ship  with  you — ^and  he  so  fine  P  Why 
was  he  so  anxious  to  know  what  the  girl  has  in  ships  and 
things  ?  Why  did  he  ask  to  see  her  jewels  if  it  was  not 
to  find  out  what  they  are  worth?  I  tell  you,  John, 
I  could  see  in  his  eyes  what  he  was  thinking  about."^ 

*  Ay,  ay ;  trust  a  woman  for  seeing  into  a  millstone." 
^He  was  thinking,  **I8  she  worth  it?^     And  he  was 

calculating  how  it  all  mounted  up.  Oh !  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes.  John,  be  very  careful.  If  she  is  taken  from  us,  let 
her  go  to  a  man  who  will  make  her  happy  and  then  I  will 
bear  it.  But  not  among  them  that  drink  and  gamble, 
and  make  a  woman  mad  with  jealousy  and  sick  with  fear. 
John,  John,  be  very  careful  with  that  man.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  LAST  STEP  BUT  OKB 

You  shall  now  hear  more  of  the  cunning  by  which  this 
noble  and  virtuous  person — ^this  adornment  and  boast  of 
the  peerage— -laid  his  plans  for  securing  the  fortune  and 
the  hand  of  our  Molly.  He  had  persuaded  the  simple  old 
sailor  to  believe  anything  he  chose  to  advance ;  he  had 
shown  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  that  which  women 
admire  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  fearless  and 
skilled  in  fence  and  ready  to  fight ;  he  had  also  shown 
himself  ready  to  place  his  courage  and  his  skill  at  the 
service  and  for  the  rescue  of  a  woman.  So  faxy  everything 
was  prepared  and  in  readiness  for  the  next  step.  But 
there  were  certain  obstacles  still  io  the  way.  These  he 
proceeded  to  remove. 

The  Lady  Anastasia,  after  the  Morning  Ptayen,  at 
which  she  was  a  regular  attendant,  generally  returned  to 
her  lodging,  where  she  sat  with  her  maid  engaged  in  the 
important  affairs  of  the  toilette  until  dinner. 

This  day,  after  his  examination  of  the  jewels,  Lord 
Fylingdale  was  carried  to  Lady  Anastasia^s  lodging  in  the 
Market  Place. 

The  lady  dismissed  her  maid. 

^  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  Ludovidk,^  she  said.  *  I 
cannot  tell  from  your  face  whether  you  are  going  to  deal 
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truthfully.  I  have  had,  as  you  know,  a  laige  experience  of 
the  other  way.    Now,  what  is  it  f^ 

*  What  I  have  come  to  say  is  important.  Anastasia,  in 
this  matter  I  have  given  you  my  entire  confidence.  There 
have  been,  I  own,  occasions  when  I  have  been  compelled — 
but  all  that  is  over.  I  now  confide  absolutely  in  you,  and 
in  you  alone.    My  interests  are  yours.^ 

*You  have  already  given  me  that  assurance  on  other 
occasions.^  She  implied,  perhaps,  by  these  words  that  the 
assurance  and  the  fact  were  not  identical. 

*  What  can  I  give  you  except  my  assurance  ?^ 
^Nothing,  truly.    But  pray  go  on.    I  hear  that  you 

have  been  playing  the  part  of  knight  errant  and  fighting 
for  distressed  damsels.  I  laughed  when  I  heard  of  it. 
You  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  angels !  Where  are  your 
wings,  my  Ludovick  ? 

*T1ie  thing  happened  exactly  as  I  could  have  wished. 
The  countiy  bumpkin  who  carried  her  off  had  no  know* 
kdge  of  fence.  He  could  only  lunge,  and  he  was  half 
drunk.  There  was  a  great  appearance  of  de^rate  fight- 
ing— ^because  he  was  mad  with  drink  and  disappointment. 
I  played  with  the  fellow  long  enough  to  make  a  show  of 
courage  and  danger.    Then  I  pinked  him.^ 

^Ishedeadr 

<  I  believe  that  he  is  in  some  kind  of  fever.  Perhaps  he 
is  by  this  time  dead.  What  matters  ?  Well,  Anastasia, 
the  result  of  the  affair  is  that  I  have  now  arrived  at  perfect 
confidence  on  the  part  of  my  old  friend  the  guardian/ 

*  And  with  the  girl  P^ 

'The  girl  matters  nothing.  The  first  part  of  the 
business  is  done.    You  can  now  go  back  to  London.** 

'  Gro  back  to  London  ?  she  repeated  suspiciously. 

'You  have  done  all  I  wanted  done  here.  You  have 
given  me  a  very  good  character ;  you  have  charmed  the 
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people  of  the  Spa ;  you  have  flattered  the  girl  and  inspired 
her  with  discontent.     Why  should  you  stay  any  longer  ? 

^  To  be  sure,  I  am  living  at  great  expense,  and  the  bank 
is  in  a  poor  way.     But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?^ 

^  Anastasia"^ — ^he  sat  down  and  took  her  hand — *  I  have 
inquired  carefully  into  the  whole  business.  There  is  no 
doubt,  none  whatever,  that  the  girl  is  far  richer  than  even 
her  guardian  understands.  She  has  a  huge  income — a 
great  accumulation  of  money — and,  what  is  more,  a  col- 
lection of  jewels  which  is  in  itself  a  large  fortune.  Go 
back  to  London  to-morrow  or  next  day ;  then  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  inviting  the  girl  to  stay  at  your  house.  Bid 
her  bring  with  her  all  her  jewels  and  finery.  I,  for  my 
part,  will  urge  the  Captain  to  let  her  accept  the  invita- 
tion.' 

*  All  this  is  very  circumstantial.     What  then  ? 

*  I  will  promise  the  Captain  to  find  her  a  husband — a 
man  of  position,  a  man  of  rank,  and,  above  all,  one  as 
virtuous  as  myself.^  He  said  this  without  the  least  blush 
or  even  a  smile. 

*  Where  is  that  husband  to  be  found  7* 

*  As  yet  I  do  not  know.  He  must  be  a  creation  of  our 
own.  He  must  not  know;  he  must  simply  obey.  We 
shall  find  such  a  person  somewhere.  I  have,  I  believe,  a 
good  many  of  my  former  friends  in  the  Fleet  or  the  King's 
Bench.  Now,  Anastasia,  to  find  one  of  these  unfortunates ; 
to  offer  him  an  allowance,  say  a  guinea  a  week,  in  return 
for  a  power  of  attorney  to  administer  the  property.  True, 
there  are  the  creditors;  but  we  might  take  over  the 
detainers.  He  must  not  be  suffered  to  get  out.'  He  went 
on  suggesting  deceits  and  villainies. 

*  You  said  "  we.***  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  scheme  ? 
It  is,  you  must  confess,  Ludovick,  one  of  those  arrangements 
or  understandings  which  the  world  calls  a  conspiracy.' 
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Lord  Fylingdale  released  her  hand.  Her  words  pained 
his  sensitive  soul.  ^  If  at  this  time,  after  all  that  we  have 
done  together,  we  are  to  talk  of  conspiracies,  we  had  better 
act  separately,^  he  said  coldly. 

*  No,  I  am  your  servant,  as  you  know.  Sometimes  your 
most  unhappy  servant,  but  always  at  your  command. 
Only  now  and  then  it  pleases  me  to  call  things  by  their 
proper  names.  At  such  times,  Ludovick,  I  look  in  my 
glass  and  I  see,  not  the  Lady  Anastasia  in  a  company  of 
fashion,  but  a  poor  wretch  sitting  in  a  cart  with  her  arms 
tied  down,  a  white  nightcap  on  her  head  and  a  prayer-book 
in  her  hand.    There  is  a  co£Bn  in  the  cart^ 

^  Anastasia !  You  are  ridiculous.  What  have  we  done 
that  all  the  world  would  not  do  if  it  could?  These 
scruples  are  absurd,  and  these  visions  are  fantastic  What 
is  your  share  ?  You  know  that  half  of  mine — all  that  is 
mine — ^is  yours  as  well.  You  shall  have  my  hand  and  my 
name.  These  you  should  have  had  long  ago  had  they  been 
worth  your  picking  up.  Alas !  Anastasia,  no  one  knows 
better  than  you  the  desperate  condition  of  my  afPairs.^ 

*  Well,  I  will  obey  you.  I  will  go  back  to  town.  I  will 
go  to-morrow.  The  other  partners  in  our  innocency — 
they  will  also  go  back,  I  suppose.^ 

^They  will  have  done  their  part — Sir  Harry  and  the 
Colonel  and  the  parson — ^they  will  all  go  back.  They  cost 
a  great  deal  to  keep,  and  they  have  done  their  work.^ 

^  Should  I  see  the  girl  before  I  go  T 

^  Perhaps  not.  Write  to  her  from  London.  Livite  her 
to  stay  with  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  look  about  me 
for  the  man  we  want.  A  prisoner— on  the  poor  side — a 
gentleman ;  one  who  will  do  anything  for  a  guinea  a  week. 
The  girl  will  not  know  that  he  is  a  prisoner — ^it  will  be 
quite  easy "* 

This  he  said^  concealing  his  real  intentions,  and  only 
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anxious  to  get  this  lady  out  of  the  way.  But  he  left  her 
suspicious  and  jealous*  That  is  to  say,  she  had  already 
become  both,  and  this  intricate  plot  of  getting  a  husband 
from  the  Fleet,  and  the  rest  of  it,  made  her  still  more 
suspicious  and  jealous. 

At  the  '  Crown  ^  Lord  F^ lingdale  found  Cokmel  Lanyon 
waiting  for  him. 

*  I  have  inquired,  my  LcHd^  after  Tom  Rising.  He  is  in 
a  fever  this  morning.'* 

'WiUhedie?    What  do  they  think  ?' 

*  Perhaps.  But  he  is  young.  They  think  that  he  will 
recover.    What  are  your  Lordship^s  commands  ?^ 

*  We  have  stayed  here  long  enough.  Colonel.'* 

'With  submission,  my  Lord.  Although  business  has 
been  very  bad,  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait  for  the  event 
in  Tom  Rising'^s  case.  My  position  is  very  secure  if  he 
recovers.  The  gentlemen  of  the  company  have  ac- 
knowledged that  he  f<»oed  high  play  upon  me ;  they  are 
unanimous  in  that  respect.  It  means  over  a  thousand 
pounds.    If  he  recovers  he  must  pay  the  money.** 

*  Yes.    In  that  case  it  may  be  best  to  wait.    If  he 

'Then,  my  Lord,  we  know  not  what  his  heiis  and 
executors  may  resolve  upon.  Hie  feeling  concerning 
debts  of  honour  is,  however,  very  strong  among  the  gentle- 
men of  Norfolk.    I  am  sorry  that  they  are  not  richer.'* 

'If  the  man  dies  you  can  refer  to  me,  perhaps,  as 
arbitrator  with  the  executors.  Meantime,  make  the  best 
of  your  opportunities  and  lose  no  more  money.  Lady 
Anastasia  goes  home  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  to-morrow.^ 

The  man  retired.  Lord  Fylingdale  sat  down  and 
reflected.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  Lady  Anastasia 
out  of  the  way;  the  rest  might  stay  or  not,  as  they  pleased. 
Yet  he  would  warn  them  that  their  departure  would  not 
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be  delayed  long.    He  took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote  to 
Sir  Harry. 

^  Dear  Beau, 

^  I  think  that  the  air  of  Lynn  after  a  few  weeks 
is  not  wholesome  for  one  no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  I 
would  therefore  advise  that  you  should  think  about  going 
back  to  town.  Settle  immediately  your  affairs,  gaming 
and  others*  Leave  the  hearts  you  have  broken  and 
return  to  mend  those  which  are  only  cracked.  In  a  word, 
the  ladies  of  London  are  calling  loudly  for  your  return, 
and  the  wits  and  pretty  fellows  are  asking  what  has 
become  of  Sir  Harry. 

*  Your  obedient  servant  to  command, 

^  Fyijngdale.^ 

There  remained  the  parson  and  the  poet.  The  latter 
he  could  send  away  at  a  day^s  notice ;  the  former  he  would 
probably  want  for  a  certain  purpose.  He  sent  for  Mr. 
Semple,  his  secretary. 

^Semple,^  he  said,  ^I  have  now  made  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  your  statements — ^I  mean  as  regards  this  young 
lady'^s  fortune.^ 

^It  is  as  I  told  your  Lordship^ 

*  It  is.  The  fortune  you  have  exaggerated,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  considerable.  Well,  I  have  sent  for  you  in  order  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  now  resolved  upon  carrying  out  the 
project  you  submitted  to  me.  My  own  affairs  are,  as  you 
found  out,  embarrassed ;  the  girPs  fortune  will  be  useful 
to  me;  her  person  is  passable;  her  manners  can  be  im- 
proved. I  have  therefore  determined  to  make  her  my 
Countess.^ 

^My  Lord,  I  rejoice  to  have  bem  the  humble  instru- 
ment  ^ 
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*  You  have  kept  the  secret,  so  far,  I  believe.  At  least  I 
have  seen  no  sign  that  anyone  suspects  my  intentions. 
You  have  invented  a  lie  of  enormous  audacity  in  order  to 
bring  us  all  together — myself,  and  certain  friends  of  mine, 
to  assist  in  various  ways  the  project  up  my  sleeve ;  your 
inventions  have  converted  an  ordinary  well  into  a  health- 
restoring  spring;  you  have  caused  the  elevation  of  this 
town  of  common  sailors  and  traders  and  medianics  into  a 
fashionable  Spa.  Semple,  you  are  a  very  ingenious  person. 
I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  with  your  success.^ 

*  Gratified,  my  Lord.    Not  satisfied.^ 

^  I  understand.  You  shall  be  satisfied  very  shortly  by 
the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  It  is,  if  I  remember,  to 
find  you  a  place  under  Grovemment  Morth  at  least  <£S00  a 
year,  with  perquisites.  You  shall  learn,  Semple,  that  I 
can  be  grateful  and  that  I  can  keep  my  word,  written  or 
spoken.     Now  there  remains  one  more  service.^ 

He  proceeded  to  give  him  certain  instructions. 

^  And,  remember,  the  greatest  secrecy  is  to  be  observed. 
Neither  you  nor  the  Captain  is  to  reveal  the  fact — until 
the  business  is  completed.  Everything  will  be  ruined  if 
anything  is  revealed.  Your  own  future  depends  upon 
your  secrecy.  You  are  sure  that  you  have  your  instruc- 
tions aright  ?^ 

^  I  am  quite  sure,  my  Lord.  I  am  your  ambassador.  I 
come  with  a  message  of  great  importance.  There  are 
reasons  why  the  proceedings  are  to  be  kept  secret.  The 
lady  will  be  made  a  Countess  before  a  prying  and  im- 
pertinent world  can  be  informed  of  your  Lordship^s  inten* 
tions.    I  fly,  my  Lord.    I  fly.^ 

*One  moment,  friend  Semple.  Before  you  depart  on 
this  mission,  resolve  me  as  to  a  difficulty  in  my  mind.^ 

« What  is  that,  my  Lordf 

*  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  my  plan  of  life  is  not 
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quite  what  this  girl  looks  for  in  a  husband.  She  will 
expect,  in  fact,  the  bourgeois  virtues — constancy,  fidelity, 
early  hours,  regularity,  piety.  You  know  very  well  that 
she  will  find  none  of  these  virtues.  They  are  not,  I  believe, 
expected  in  persons  of  my  rank.  You  are  preparing  for 
the  girl,  in  fact,  a  great  disappointment,  and  perhaps  a 
life  of  misery.  If  I  did  not  want  her  money,  I  might  pity 
her.^ 

Sam^s  face  darkened. 

^  Tell  me,  my  friend,  in  return  for  what  acts  of  kindness 
done  to  you  by  the  Captain  or  by  Molly  herself  are  you 
conferring  this  boon  upon  the  girl  ?^ 

The  poet  made  no  reply  for  awhile.  Then  he  answered, 
his  eyes  on  the  ground.  '  The  thing  is  as  good  as  done. 
I  may  as  well  let  you  know.  The  Captain  cudgelled  me 
like  a  dog — ^like  a  d(^.  My  gratitude  is  so  great  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  marrying  his  ward  to-you,  my  Lord. 
What  worse  revenge  could  I  take  ?^ 

'  Frankly,  I  know  of  none.  The  devil  himself,  you  see, 
can  speak  truth  at  times.^ 

*  You  will  waste  and  dissipate  the  whole  of  her  fortune, 
and  would  if  it  were  ten  times  as  great,  in  raking  and 
gaming;  you  will  send  her  back  to  her  own  people  broken- 
hearted and  ruined.    That  will  be  my  doing.** 

<  Friend  Semple,^  said  his  Lordship,  ^if  I  were  not 
Fylingdale  I  would  be  Semple ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  I 
saw  any  other  way  of  raising  money  I  would — ^well,  perhaps 
I  would — even  pity  the  girl  and  let  her  go.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE    EXPECTED    BLOW 

That  eyening  the  blow,  feared  and  expected,  fell,  for  th^i, 
and  not  till  then,  I  felt  that  we  had  lost  our  maid. 

I  found  the  Captain  sitting  in  the  summer-house  alone, 
without  the  usual  solace  of  his  tobacco  and  his  October. 
^Jack,^  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  sigh,  ^I  am  now  the 
happiest  of  men,  because  my  Molly  is  the  most  fortunate 
of  women*  I  have  attained  the  utmost  I  could  hope  or 
ask.  The  most  virtuous  of  men — ^I  should  say  ai  noblemen 
— ^has  asked  the  hand  of  our  girl.  MoUy  will  be  a 
Countess !    Rejoice  with  me  !^ 

I  stood  outside  on  the  grass,  having  no  words  to  say. 

*She  will  many  him  immediately.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happy  or  more  fortunate.  Such  rank — such  a  posi- 
tion as  places  her  on  a  level  wiiii  the  highest  ladies  of  the 
land,  though  the  daughter  of  plain  folk,  with  a  ship-owner 
far  a  feather  and  a  sailor^s  daughter  for  a  mother.  There 
is  promotion  for  you.  Jack  !^ 

^  She  will  go  away,  then,  and  leave  us  P 

^  Ay ;  she  will  leave  us.  Jack.  She  will  leave  us.  His 
Lordship — ^you  do  not  ask  who  it  is.* 

<  Who  can  it  be.  Captain,  but  Lord  Fylingdale  F 

*The  best  of  men.  He  will  carry  her  off  to  his  country 
house,  where  they  will  live  retired  for  awhile,  yet  in  such 
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state  as  belongs  to  her  rank.  We  shaU  lose  her,  of  course. 
That,  however,  we  always  expected.  The  country  house 
is  m  Gloucestershire,  the  other  side  of  England.  Perhaps 
she  may  get  to  see  us,  but  I  am  seventy-five,  or  perhaps 
more,  and  Jennifer,  her  mother,  is  not  far  firom  fifty.  I 
cannot  look  to  set  eyes  on  her  again.  WhatmatterP  He 
hemmed  bravely  and  sat  upright.  *  What  matter,  I  say, 
so  that  the  girl  is  happy  ?  Her  mother  may,  perhaps,  set 
eyes  on  her  once  more ;  but  she  will  be  changed,  because, 
you  see,  our  Molly  most  now  become  a  fine  lady.^ 
'  Yes,^  I  groaned, '  she  must  become  a  fine  lady.^ 
*Jack,  sometimes  I  am  sorry  that  she  has  so  much 
money.  Yet,  what  was  I  to  do?  Could  I  waste  and 
dissipate  her  money?  Could  I  give  away  her  ships? 
Could  I  give  her,  with  the  fortune  of  a  princess,  to  a  plain 
and  simple  skipper  ?  No ;  Providence — Providence,  Jack, 
hath  so  ordered  things.    I  could  not  help  myself.^ 

*  No,  Captain ;  you  could  not  help  things.  Yet  •  .  J* 
I  broke  off. 

*Well,  Jack,  why  don'^t  you  rejoice  with  me?  Why 
the  devil  don^t  you  laugh  and  sing  ?  All  you  want  is  to 
see  her  happy,  yet  there  you  stand  as  glum  and  dumb  as 
a  mute  at  a  funeral.^ 

<  I  wiflh  her  happiness,  sir,  with  all  my  heart' 
'  Sam  Semple  came  here  this  afternoon,  by  order  of  my 
Lord.  Sam  gives  himself  airs  now  that  he  is  a  secretary 
and  companion.  He  came  and  demanded  a  private  con- 
versation with  me.  It  waa  quite  private,  he  said,  and  of 
the  utmost  importance.  So  we  sat  in  the  parlour,  and, 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  between  us,  we  talked  over  the  busi- 
ness. First,  he  told  me  that  his  patron,  as  he  calls  him, 
meaning  his  master,  had  been  greatly  taken  with  the 
innocence  and  the  beauty  of  Molly.  I  replied  that,  unless 
he  was  a  stock,  or  a  stone,  or  an  iceberg,  I  expected 

18 
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nothing  less.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  although  a  noble 
Earl  with  a  long  pedigree  and  a  great  estate,  his  patron 
was  willing  to  contract  marriage  with  a  girl  who  was  not 
even  of  gentle  birth,  and  had  nothing  bat  her  beauty  and 
her  innocence.  I  told  him  that  she  had,  in  addition,  a 
very  large  fortune.  He  said  that  his  patron  scorned  the 
thought  of  money,  being  already  much  more  wealthy 
than  most  noblemen  of  his  exalted  rank;  that  he  was 
willing,  also,  to  pass  over  any  defects  in  manners,  con- 
versation, and  carriage,  which  would  be  remedied  by  a 
little  acquaintance  with  the  polite  world.  In  a  word,  his 
Lordship  offered  his  hand,  his  name,  his  title,  his  rank, 
and  himself — ^to  my  waid.^ 

'  His  condescension,**  I  said,  ^  is  beyond  all  praise.** 
'  I  think  so,  too.    Beyond  all  praise.    I  asked  his  advice 
touching  a  husband  for  my  girL     He  promises  his  assist- 
ance in  the  matter,  and  he  then  offers  himself.    Jack, 
could  anything  be  more  fortunate  ?** 

'  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  so.  What  does  Molly  say  F 
'You  may  go  in  and  ask  her  yourself.  She  will  tell 
you  more  than  she  will  tell  anybody  else.  The  matter  is 
to  be  kept,  for  the  present,  a  profound  secret  between  his 
Lordship  and  ourselves.  But  since  Sam  Semple  knows  it, 
and  Jennifer  knows  it,  and  you  are  one  of  ourselves,  there- 
fore, you  may  as  well  know  it,  too.  But  don^t  talk  about  it.^ 
'  Why  should  it  be  kept  a  secret  P  Why  should  it  not 
be  proclaimed  everywhere  ?^ 

*  My  Lord  says  that  the  place  is  a  hot-bed  of  scandal ; 
that  he  would  not  have  MoUy^s  name  passed  about  in  the 
Pump  Room,  to  be  the  object  of  common  gossip  and 
inventions,  made  up  of  envy  and  malice.  He  would  spare 
Molly  this.  When  she  is  once  married  and  taken  away 
from  the  place  they  may  say  what  they  please.  Whatever 
they  say,  they  cannot  do  her  any  harm.     Why,  some  of 
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them  even  declared  that  she  was  one  of  the  company  of 
strolling  actresses.  There  is  nothing  that  they  will  not 
say.' 

I  made  no  reply,  because  it  certainly  did  seem  as  if  in 
asking  for  secrecy  his  Lordship  had  acted  in  Molly's 
interests. 

'Well,  Captain,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  You 
must  find  yoiu:  own  happiness  in  thinking  of  Molly's,' 

'  What  aggravates  me,  Jack,  is  the  ridiculous  behaviour 
of  my  cousin  Jennifer.  She  is  in  the  kitchen  crying,  and 
the  black  woman  with  her.  Go  and  comfort  her  before 
you  see  Molly.' 

I  looked  into  the  kitchen.  Molly's  mother  sat  in  the 
great  wooden  chair  beside  the  fireplace.  She  held  her 
apron  in  her  hands  as  if  she  had  just  pulled  it  off  her  face, 
and  the  tears  were  on  her  cheeks.  When  she  saw  me  they 
began  to  flow  again.  '  Jcu^k,'  she  said, '  have  you  heard 
the  news  ?  Has  the  Captain  told  you  ?  The  worst  has 
happened.  I  have  lost  my  girl.  She  is  to  be  married ; 
she  will  go  away ;  she  will  marry  a  man  who  scorns  her 
guardian  and  despises  her  mother.  A  bad  beginning, 
Jack.  No  good  can  come  of  such  a  marriage.  A  bad 
banning.  Oh !  I  foresee  unhappiness.  How  can  Molly 
become  a  fine  lady  P  She  is  but  a  simple  girl — my  own 
daughter.  I  have  made  her  a  good  housewife,  and  all  her 
knowledge  will  be  thrown  away  and  lost.  It  is  a  bad 
business.  Jack.  Nigra  has  been  telling  her  fortune. 
There  is  nothing  hopeful.  All  the  cards  are  threatening. 
And  the  magpies — and  the  screech  owl ' 

She  fell  to  weeping  again.  After  which  she  broke  out 
anew :  '  The  Captain  says  he  is  the  most  virtuous  man  in 
the  world.  It  isn't  true.  If  ever  I  saw  the  inside  of  a 
man  in  my  life,  I  have  seen  the  inside  of  that  man.     He  is 

corrupt  within,  corrupt  through  and  through ' 

18—8 
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^  Consider/ 1  said.  '  All  the  world  is  crying  up  lus  noble 
conduct  and  his  many  Tirtues."* 

*  They  may  say  what  they  like.  It  is  &lse ;  he  is  heart- 
less ;  he  is  cold ;  he  is  selfish*  He  marries  Molly  for  her 
money.  Persuade  the  Captain,  if  you  can.  He  will  not 
believe  me.^ 

'  How  can  I  persuade  him  ?  I  have  no  knowledge. 
Are  they  all  in  a  tale?  Are  you  the  only  person  who 
knows  the  truth  P    How  do  you  know  it  T 

*  I  know  it  because  I  love  my  girl,  and  so  I  can  read  the 
very  soul  of  a  man.  I  have  read  your  soul,  Jade,  over 
and  over  again.  You  are  true  and  faithful.  You  would 
love  her  and  cherish  her.  But  this  man  ?  He  knows  not 
what  love  means,  nor  fidelity,  nor  anything.  Go,  Jack. 
There  is  no  help  in  you  or  in  any  other.     Because  there  is 

none  other '*    She  spoke  the  words  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

*  ^  None  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only  Thou,  O  God. 
Only  Thou,  O  God  r ' 

She  covered  her  face  again  with  her  apron  and  fiell  to 
sobbing  afresh. 

So  I  went  into  the  parlour  where  Molly  was  sitting. 

*  Jfiu^k  !^  she  jumped  up.    *  Oh,  Jack,  I  want  you  so  badly  !^ 

*  I  know  all,  Molly.  Except  what  you  yourself  say  and 
think  about  it.*" 

She  had  a  piece  of  work  in  her  hands,  and  she  began  to 
pull  it  and  pick  it  as  she  replied.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  found  Molly  uncertain  and  hesitating. 

*  The  Captain  says  that  it  is  the  greatest  honour  that 
was  ever  ofiered  to  any  woman,  to  be  raised  from  a  lowly 
condition  to  a  high  rank — and  all  for  love.^ 

*  All  for  love  T  I  asked. 

*  Why,  what  else  can  it  be  that  made  him  fight  for  me 
with  that  desperate  villain  ?  He  risked  his  life.  What- 
ever happens.  Jack,  I  cannot  forget  that' 
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*  No.  It  was  doubtless  a  great  thing  to  do.  Has  he 
told  you  himself  that  it  was  all  for  love?* 

^  He  has  not  spoken  about  love  at  all.  He  has  never 
OQoe  been  alone  with  me.  It  seems  that  these  great 
people  make  love  by  message.  He  sent  a  message  by  Sam 
Semple.** 

*  A  very  fine  messenger  of  Cupid,  truly  !^ 

^Offering  marriage.  The  Captain  cannot  contain  his 
satisfaction  and  sits  glum.  My  mother  says  she  will  never 
be  able  to  see  me  again  and  b^ins  to  cryJ* 

^  Well — ^but,  Molly,  to  be  sure  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
become  a  Countess.  Most  women  would  jump  at  the 
chance,  under  any  conditions.  Do  you,  however,  think 
that  you  can  love  the  man  T 

^He  hasn't  asked  for  love.  Oh,  Jack,  to  think  that 
people  should  marry  each  other  without  a  word  of  love ! 
If  he  loves  me  I  suppose  he  thinks  that  I  am  bound  to 
give  him  love  in  return.* 

*  There,  again,  Molly,  do  you  love  the  man  ?* 

'Jack,  nobody  knows  me  better  than  you.  What 
reply  can  I  make  ?* 

'  He  is  too  cold  and  too  proud  for  you,  MoUy.  How 
can  you  love  him  ?  Perhaps,*  I  added,  because  I  was  very 
sure  that  she  woukl  marry  him,  *  after  marriage  you  will 
find  that  his  coldness  in  only  a  cloak  to  hide  his  natural 
warmth,  and  that  his  pride  covers  his  wife  as  well  as  him« 
self.* 

*  He  is  a  good  man.  Everybody  says  so.  Lady  Anas- 
tasia  declares  that  he  is  the  most  honourable  and  high- 
principled  of  men.  On  that  point  I  am  safe.  And  think. 
Jack,  what  a  pmnt  it  is !  Why,  to  marry  a  drunkard,  a 
sot,  a  profligate,  a  gambler — one  would  sooner  die  at  once 
and  so  end  all.  But  I  can  trust  myself  with  him.  I  have 
no  fear  of  such  treatment  as  drives  some  wives  to  distrac* 
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tion.  Yet  he  is  cold  in  his  manner  and  proud  in  his 
speech.  I  might  find  it  in  my  heart  to  love  him  if  I  was 
not  afraid  of  him/  And  so  she  went  backwards  and 
forwards.  He  was  so  good  and  so  great ;  his  wife  must 
always  respect  him.  He  was  of  rank  so  exalted — ^it  was  a 
great  honour  to  become  his  wife.  He  was  so  brave — she 
owed  her  rescue  to  his  bravery.  Yet  he  had  spoken  no 
word  of  love :  nor  had  she  seen  any  sign  of  love.  I  asked 
her  what  sign  she  expected,  and  she  was  confused.  *  Of 
course,^  she  said,  ^  every  girl  knows  very  well  when  a  man 
is  in  love  with  her.^  *  How  does  she  know  ?  I  asked  her. 
^She  knows,  because  she  knows,^  I  suppose  she  felt  the 
man  was  not  in  love  with  her  just  as  her  mother  felt  that 
his  character  for  virtue  and  nobility  was  assumed — 
^  corrupt  within,^  the  mother  said.  Women  are  made  so. 
And  in  the  next  breath  Molly  repeated  that  what  his 
Lordship  had  done  was  done  for  love.  'How  do  you 
know  ?  I  asked  again.  *  Because  the  Captain  says  so,**  she 
replied,  with  unconscious  inconsistency. 

'  Is  the  courtship  to  be  conducted  entirely  by  messenger  T 
'  No ;  he  will  come  to-morrow  morning  and  see  me.  I 
am  to  give  him  an  answ^  then.  But  the  Captain  has 
already  told  him  what  the  answer  is  to  be.  Oh,  Jack,  I 
am  so  happy!  I  am  so  fortunate  that  I  ought  to  be 
happy.  Yet  I  am  so  down-hearted  about  it.  Going 
away  is  a  dreadful  thing.  And  when  shall  I  see  any  of 
you,  I  wonder,  again  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  fortunate !  I  am  so 
happy.**  And  to  show  her  happiness  she  dropped  a  tear, 
and  more  tears  followed. 

What  kind  of  happiness,  what  kind  of  good  fortune  was 
that  which  could  fill  the  mind  of  the  Captain  with  gloom 
and  could  dissolve  MoUy^s  mother  in  tears,  and  could 
herald  its  approach  to  the  bride  by  sadness  which  weighed 
her  down.f^    And  as  for  me,  you  may  believe  that  my 
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heart  was  like  a  lump  of  lead  within  me,  partly  because  I 
was  losing  the  girl  I  loved,  but  had  never  hoped  to  marry, 
and  partly  because  from  the  outset  of  the  whole  affair — 
yes,  firom  the  very  evening  when  the  news  of  the  grand 
discovery  was  read  to  the  *  Society  of  Lynn  ^ — I  had  looked 
forward  to  coming  events  with  foreboding  of  the  most 
dismal  kind. 

^  Come  to  see  me  to-morrow  afternoon.  Jack,*"  she  said. 
^  I  must  talk  about  it  to  someone.  With  the  Captain  I 
cannot  talk,  because  he  is  all  for  the  unequal  match ;  and 
with  my  mother  I  cannot  talk,  because  she  foretells 
trouble,  and  will  acknowledge  no  good  thing  at  all  in  the 
man  or  in  the  match.  Do  not  forget,  Jack.  Come  to- 
morrow. I  don^  know  how  many  days  are  left  to  me 
when  I  can  ask  you  to  come.  Oh,  Jack,  to  leave  every- 
body— ^all  my  firiends — ^it  is  hard!  But  I  am  the  most 
ungrateful  of  women,  because  I  am  the  happiest — the 
happiest.  Oh,  Jack,  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate 
woman  that  ever  lived.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVin 

WARNING 

In  the  evening,  which  was  Wednesday,  I  repaired  to  the 
Gardens,  paying  for  my  admission,  but  no  longer  in  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Lord  Fylingdale  was  not 
present,  nor  Molly.  Lady  Anastasia  was  there,  gracious 
and  smiling  as  usual.  Nothing  was  said  about  her  ap- 
proaching departure.  After  walking  round  the  Long  Room 
she  retired  to  the  Card  Room,  and  play  b^an  as  usuaL  It 
seemed  to  me,  looking  on  with  a  few  others  at  the  door, 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  awkwardness  or  constraint  among 
the  company.  They  collected  together  in  small  groups, 
which  whispered  to  each  other ;  then  these  groups  melted 
away,  forming  new  companies,  which  in  their  turn  dis- 
solved. Something  ofimportance  had  happened.  Presently 
some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Card  Room  came  out.  They, 
in  their  turn,  became  surrounded  and  formed  into  another 
group  who  whispered  eagerly  Mrith  each  other.  They  were 
standing  near  the  door,  and  I  overheard  some  of  their  dis- 
course. *  I  am  assured,^  one  of  them  was  saying,  ^  that  he 
has  been  ordered  out  of  the  Assembly  at  Bath  for  foul 
play  at  cards,  and  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  he 
was  driven  off  the  Heath  at  Newmarket.^  I  did  not  know 
of  whom  he  was  speaking. 

*  Truly,^  said  another,  *  we  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
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midst  of  a  very  pretty  set  of  sharpers.  Will  Tom  Rising, 
if  he  gets  the  better  of  his  wound,  have  to  pay  that  debt  f* 

^  I  think  not.  A  debt  of  honour  can  only  be  contracted 
with  a  man  of  honour/ 

^  On  the  other  hand,  sir,  if  Tom  had  won,  he  would  have 
looked  for  payment.** 

*  Why,  sur,  that  is  true.  But  observe,  whoa  we  played 
with  the  Colonel  we  took  him  for  a  man  of  honour.  Some 
of  us  have  won  a  few  guineas  of  him.  Should  we  return 
them  P  No.  And  why  ?  Because  we  accepted  him  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  stood  to  win  or  lose  as  between  gentle- 
men.   Now,  one  does  not  play  with  a  sharper  knowingly.** 

*  One  would  not  take  his  money ;  one  would  not  pay  him 
if  one  lost.^ 

'  Then  Tom  must  not  pay.** 

*  If  what  we  hear  is  true ;  if  the  man  has  been  exposed  at 
Bath,  if  he  has  been  warned  off  the  Heath  at  Newmarket, 
most  assuredly  Tom  must  not  pay  a  farthing.** 

'  At  present  the  fever  is  still  upon  him.  Well,  but  we 
must  wait.    All  this  may  be  more  rumour.'* 

^  It  may  be,  as  you  say ;  but  I  think  not.  The  report 
comes  from  Houghton,  Sir  Robertas  place,  where  a  certain 
cousin  of  Tom  Rising,  member  of  Parliament,  I  think,  for 
Ipswich,  is  now  staying  as  a  guest.  Houghton  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  Lynn.  It  lies  in  the  Marshland.  This 
gentleman,  then,  heard  of  the  duel  and  the  wound,  and  has 
been  to  see  his  cousin.** 

*  Is  he  still  in  the  town  ?  Can  one  have  speech  with 
Um?" 

*  I  think  not.  He  has  gone  back  to  Houghton.  But  he 
will  return.  I  am  informed  that  he  inquired  into  the 
"whole  particulars ;  that  he  learned  of  his  cousin'*s  heavy 
losses  at  play  to  one  Colonel  Lanyon.  ^'  Lanyon  ?**  says  my 
Parliament  man.    *^  I  know  that  name — Colonel  Lanyon  ? 
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Why,  the  fellow  ought  not  to  show  his  &oe  among  gentle- 
men,^ and  then  out  came  the  whole  story."* 

'  Still,^  said  the  other,  *  he  may  be  mistaken.^ 

*  Men  are  not  often  mistaken  in  such  matters.  But,  sir, 
I  can  tell  you  more.  There  are  gentlemen  in  Sir  Robert'^s 
party,  at  Houghton,  who  profess  to  know  strange  things 
about  others  of  our  visitors  from  London.  I  will  moition 
no  names,  yet  there  will  be  a  surprise  for  some  who  pretoid 
to  be  what  they  are  not.  I  say  no  more,  except  to  advise 
you  not  to  neglect  next  Friday^s  Assembly.  Meantime, 
silence  ;  let  us  say  nothing.^ 

The  little  group  broke  up.  I  paid  small  attention  to 
the  words.  The  Colonel  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  except 
as  a  constant  attendant  in  the  Card  Room.  But  I  observed 
that  the  whispering  went  on,  and  increased,  and  that  every 
man  in  every  group  presently  went  away  and  formed  oth^ 
groups,  and  that  more  communications  were  made  and 
more  discussions  followed,  and  that  on  everyone  was  en- 
joined a  promise  of  the  greatest  secrecy. 

Also  I  observed  that  every  group  contained  the  same 
varieties  of  listeners.  There  was  the  open-mouthed  man, 
who  gaped  with  wonder;  the  wise  man  after  the  event,  who 
had  always  entertained  suspicions ;  the  indignant  man,  who 
was  for  immediate  measures;  the  slow  man,  who  would 
wait ;  and  the  critical  man,  who  wanted  evidence  and  proof. 
I  dare  say  there  were  more. 

Such  whisperings  and  such  groups  do  not  create  dieer- 
fulness  in  a  company.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  were  in  the 
air  that  night ;  the  music  played  and  the  fiddlers  scraped ; 
the  singers  squalled ;  the  people  walked  round  and  round, 
after  their  usual  fashion  ;  there  was  plenty  of  conversation 
and  of  animation ;  they  were  excited ;  they  were  evidently 
looking  forward  to  some  important  event;  but  they 
were  not  laughing,  nor  paying  compliments,  nor  talking 
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of  dress,  nor  were  they  listening  to  the  music  or  the 
singers. 

And  a  veiy  curious  drcumstance  happened  in  the  Card 
Room*  There  was  at  first  the  usual  crowd  of  players 
sitting  and  standing ;  the  usual  staking  of  guineas,  and 
laying  and  taking  odds ;  it  was,  in  fieu^t,  an  ordinary  evening, 
when  the  company  pressed  round  the  table  and  the  game 
went  on  merrily.  Then  one  or  two  people  came  in  from 
the  Long  Room.  There  were  whispers ;  two  or  three  left 
their  places  and  retired  from  the  room.  Other  people  came 
in  from  the  Long  Room ;  there  were  more  whispers ;  more 
players  gave  up  their  seats  and  left  the  room.  After  a 
while  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  Card  Room  at  all 
except  Lady  Anastasia,  Sir  Harry  Malyns,  and  Colonel 
Lanyon.  The  croupier  still  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  rake  in  hand,  crying  the  main  and  proclaiming  the 
odds.  Seeing  no  one  else  at  the  table,  the  two  players 
desisted. 

*  What  does  it  mean  P  asked  the  lady,  looking  round. 
^  We  are  deserted.^ 

<I  know  not,^  Sir  Harry  replied.  *Some  distraction  in 
the  Grardens;  probably  a  quarrel;  one  of  the  bumpkins 
has  perhaps  struck  another/ 

He  went  out  to  inquire,  but  came  back  immediately. 
^ There  is  no  distraction,^  he  said.  ^Nothing  has  hap« 
pened ;  the  people  are  walking  round  as  usual.^ 

*  Something,  surely,^  said  the  lady, '  must  have  happened. 
Why  are  the  tables  deserted  ?  Such  a  thing  has  never 
occurred  before.  Colonel,  will  you  kindly  find  out  what  it 
means?  I  have  the  vapours  to-night,  I  think.  My  mind 
misgives  me.^ 

Colonel  Lanyon  rose  and  walked  to  the  door.  He  looked 
up  and  down  the  Long  Room  and  returned.  <  Nothing 
has  happened,^  he  said.     *  They  are  all  strangers  to  me. 
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But  tinoe  there  is  no  more  fiaj  I  will  eVn  betake  me  to 
the  tavern.* 

'And  V  ^d  the  lady,  'will  go  home.  Sir  Harry, 
please  call  my  fellows.* 

Sir  Harry  led  her  through  the  Long  Room  to  the  door. 
As  flhe  got  into  the  diair,  she  said,  'Sir  Harry,  there  is 
something  brewing.  I  caught  looks  of  hostility  as  we 
passed  throogh  the  room.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  jealousy 
of  the  women  about  that  girl  with  the  diam<Mids  ?* 

'I  observed  no  hostile  looks.* 

'  Men  never  see  such  things.  I  tell  you  I  not  only  saw 
them,  but  I  felt  them.  We  have  given  these  people 
mortal  offence.  They  are  gentlefolk.  We  come  among 
them,  and  we  admit  to  our  society  a  girl  who  has  no 
pretence  to  gentility.  Lord  F^lingdale  dances  with  her ; 
I  take  her  to  the  Assembly.  Lord  Fylingdale  actually 
follows  her  when  she  is  carried  off  and  fights  for  her  and 
rescues  her.  This  is  a  thing  which  he  might  do  for  any  of 
those  ladies,  and  with  no  more  than  customary  jealousies ; 
but  with  sudi  a  girl  it  makes  bad  blood.*  ^ 

'Hostile  looks  mean  nothing.  What  if  tha«  is  bad 
blood  i^ 

'  Sir  Harry — Sir  Harry — it  is  only  in  London,  and  not 
always  there^  that  we  account  ourselves  bee  from  revenge. 
It  is  a  revengeful  world,  and  there  are  many  people  in  it 
who  would  willingly  put  you  and  me  and  the  Colonel,  not 
to  speak  of  the  parson  and  the  Earl  himself,  in  the  pillory, 
and  pelt  us  with  rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats.* 

So  she  got  into  her  chair,  and  the  old  beau,  shaking  his 
head,  entered  another  chair  and  was  carried  home.  But 
Colonel  Lanyon,  who  walked  to  the  tavern  where  his 
friends  met  at  night,  found  the  place,  to  his  astonishment, 
empty.  Then  he«  too,  remembered  appearances  of  hostility 
or  resentment,  notably  the  desertion  of  the  players,  and 
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the  cold  looks  as  he  left  the  place.  Now,  as  the  worthy 
adventurer  and  sharper  was  by  no  means  conscious  of 
innocence,  he  began  to  feel  uneasy.  To  such  men  as  these 
who  live  by  their  wits  there  is  always  the  danger  that  some 
past  scandal  may  be  revived,  some  former  half-foigotten 
villainy  remembered. 

Therefore  he  became  disquieted.  He  had  some  reason 
tot  disquiet,  for,  to  bq^  with,  he  had  done  very  weU. 
Tom  Rising  would  recover,  it  was  thought.  He  would 
recover  in  a  week  or  two,  or  more.  He  would  then,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  have  to  raise,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the 
sum  of  j^l,SOO,  of  which,  by  the  compact,  one-fourth  was 
to  be  the  Colonel^s  and  three-fourths  were  the  EarPs. 
This  is  a  large  sum  of  money  to  win  or  lose.  Now,  if 
anything  inopportune  was  to  occur,  such  as  the  revival  of 
an  old  scandal — say  that  of  Bath,  or  that  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  or  that  of  Newmarket — ^these  winnings  would  be  in 
a  dangerous  situation. 

A  goitleman  who  lives  by  his  wits,  although  he  may  be 
a  good  swordsman  and  a  good  shot  with  a  pistol,  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  of  a  scandal.  The  thing  follows 
him  from  place  to  place.  It  gets  into  taverns  and  hangs 
about  gaming-houses ;  it  stands  between  him  and  his  prey ; 
it  snatdies  the  young  and  inexperienced  player  from  his 
grasp;  it  even  prevents  the  payment  of  the  debts  com- 
monly called  debts  of  honour.  Now,  the  Colonel  had  been 
about  town  and  in  the  haunts  of  gamesters  for  a  good  score 
of  years,  and,  truth  to  tell,  he  now  found  it  difficult,  any- 
where, to  be  received  into  the  company  of  gentlemen. 

While  he  sat  in  the  empty  room  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
its  frequenters,  came  in.    The  Colonel  looked  up. 

^  Why,  sir,^  he  said,  ^  where  is  the  company  this  evening  P 

'  There  will  be  no  company  to-night.  Colonel.^ 

*  Ay — ay  f    No  company  ?    YHiere  are  they  all,  then  T 
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^To  be  fiank  with  yoa,  Colonel  Lanyon,  I  am  deputed 
to  inform  you  that  certain  things  aze  rumoured  about  you 
which  must  be  explained.^ 

^Certain  things,  sirP  The  Colonel  sprang  to  his  feet 
*  To  be  explained  ?  This  is  a  very  ugly  word.  To  be  ex* 
plained  ?    The  word,  sir,  attacks  my  hcmour.'' 

'  It  does  so,  Colonel.     You  aze  quite  right.^ 

'Then,  sir,  you  and  your  firiends  will  have  to  6gfat 
me." 

*  We  will  willingly  fight  with — a  man  of  honour.  Not 
only  that,  but  where  a  man  of  honour  is  concerned  we 
should  be  most  willing  to  offer  an  apology,  if  we  have 
attacked  his  honour.  To  be  brief.  Colonel,  certain  things 
have  been  said  concerning  you  and  your  honour.  They 
have  been  alleged  behind  your  back."* 

'  Well,  sir,  suppose  my  assailant  meets  me  free  to  face. 
Gad,  sir,  he  shall  meet  me  on  the  grass.^ 

'Softly,  softly.  Colonel.  There  will  be  no  fitting,  I 
assure  you.  As  for  anything  else,  that  depends  on  your- 
self. Frankly,  Colonel,  they  aze  very  nasty  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  assure  you  that,  as  we  have  received  you 
without  suspicion,  we  shall  stand  by  you  loyally.^ 

'  In  that  case  we  need  not  talk  of  explanations.** 

'  Loyally,  I  say,  unless  the  explanations  are  not  forth- 
coming.^ 

'  Give  me  the  statements  or  the  chazges.^ 

'  I  cannot.  Colonel.  They  are  at  present  vague.  But  I 
am  instructed  to  invite  you  to  be  present  in  the  Caid 
Room  on  Friday  evening  next,  when  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  you  of  hearing  what  has  been  stated  and  of 
replying.  Colonel,  we  have  found  you  very  good  company. 
We  all  desire  to  retain  you  as  a  friend.^ 

'  But  sir,  permit  me.  This  is  monstrous.  You  tell  me 
of  charges,  you  avoid  my  society,  you  refuse  to  tell  me  the 
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nature  of  the  charges,  and  you  call  upon  me  to  reply  on  the 
spot  without  knowing ^ 

^  Your  reply  will  be  quite  easy.  It  really  means  either 
yes  or  no.  And  if,  as  I  doubt  not,  you  can  disprove  what- 
ever is  alleged,  you  will  yourself  entirely  approve  of  our 
action  in  separating  for  a  time  from  a  man  accused  of 
things  dishonourable,  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
reply.    Also  you  will  thank  me  for  my  warning.'^ 

^  Why,  sir,  if  to  be  grateful  for  sudi  a  warning  and  for 
such  general  chaiges  is  a  duty,  I  will  be  grateful.  Mean- 
time  ^^ 

*  Meantime,  CJolonel,  you  know  your  past  life  better 
than  anyone.  If  there  is  in  it  anything  of  which  you  are 
ashamed,  let  me  recommend  you  to  present  that  affair  in 
as  favourable  a  light  as  possible.  Men  will  quarrel  over 
cards.  Accusations  are  easily  made.  The  duel  next 
morning  does  not  clear  away  suspicion.  If,  however,  there 
is  nothing,  as  I  hope,  come  with  a  light  heart  and  cheerful 
countenance,  and  we  shall  rally  round  you  as  brothers  and 
men  of  honour.  I  wish  you  good-night,  CJolonel  Lanyon, 
until  Friday,  after  which  I  hope  to  sit  here  beside  you,  the 
bowl  of  punch  on  the  table,  and  your  songs  and  stories  to 
keep  us  awake,  till  we  sit  down  again  to  the  caids.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE    AEDENT    LOVER 

Between  ten  and  eleven  of  the  dock  next  morning,  MolIy^s 
suitor — I  cannot  call  him  her  lover — arrived  at  the  house. 
At  that  hour  most  of  the  ladies  are  at  morning  prayers, 
and  the  gentlemen  are  either  at  the  tavern  taking  their 
morning  whet,  or  at  the  coffee-house  in  oonvoiaation,  or 
engaged  in  some  of  the  sports  to  which  most  of  them  are 
so  much  addicted.  Lord  Fylingdale,  although  the  streets 
at  such  an  hour  are  mostly  deserted,  had  to  cross  the 
Market  Place  on  his  way  to  the  Captain^s  house,  in 
Hogman^s  Lane,  and  was,  therefore,  carried  in  a  chair 
with  the  curtains  drawn  so  as  to  avoid  recognition. 

He  was  received  by  Captain  Crowle  in  the  parlour.  For 
the  occasion  the  old  man  had  put  on  his  Sunday  suit,  with 
white  silk  stockings ;  and  he  wore  his  sword,  to  which,  as 
the  former  commander  of  a  ship,  he  was  entitled. 

*  I  am  come,  Captain,  to  receive  in  person  your  answer 
to  the  message  conveyed  to  you  yesterday  by  my  am- 
bassador. I  hope  that  the  message  was  delivered  faith* 
fiiUy,  and  with  due  respect  ? 

*  I  believe,  my  Lord,  with  both.*^ 

*  I  assure  you.  Captain  Crowle,  that  the  respect  I  have 
conceived  for  your  character  and  loyalty  is  more  than  I 
can  express  in  words.  That  you  have  inspired,  in  the 
mind  of  your  ward,  similar  virtues  I  do  not  doubt,  and 
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this  confidence,  believe  me,  has  much  to  do  with  the  offer 
of  my  hand  to  that  young  lady.^ 

*  Your  Lordship  does  me  the  greatest  honour.  My 
answer  is  that  I  accept  in  Molly'^s  name,  and  joyfully.'* 

*  I  am  delighted.  This  should  be/  he  added  coldly, 
*  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.^ 

'  When  we  spread  the  news  abroad,  everybody  in  Lynn 
will  feel  that  the  greatest  honour  has  been  done  to  the 
town  as  well  as  to  this  house."* 

*Sir,  you  over^rate  my  position.  Still  .  .  .  however, 
we  must  keep  the  matter  secret  for  a  day  or  two  yet.  I 
engage  you.  Captain,  to  profound  secrecy ."* 

'  As  long  as  you  please,  my  Lord.  The  sooner  I  may 
speak  of  it  the  better  I  shall  like  it,  for  I  am  bursting 
with  joy  and  satisfaction.'* 

'  Patience,  Captain,  for  a  day  or  two."* 

The  Captain  became  serious,  even  melancholy.  '  You 
will  take  her  away,  I  suppose  ?** 

*  I  fear  I  must.  A  married  man  generally  takes  away 
his  wife,  does  he  not  F 

'You  will  take  her  to  your  country  house,  and  to 
London.  Well,  I  am  old — I  am  seventy-five  already.  I 
cannot  expect  ever  to  see  her  again.  Her  mother,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  old  by  thirty  years.  Perhaps  your  Lordship 
will  at  some  time  or  other — we  would  not  remind  you  of 
your  lady'*s  humble  folk — allow  her  if  she  is  within  an  easy 
journey  to  come  here  to  see  her  mother."* 

'  Surely — surely.  Captain.  Could  I  be  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  refuse?  Her  mother  certainly — or  yourself.  But 
not  her  old  friends.  Not  the  friends  of  her  childhood, 
such  as  that  young  sailor  man — nor  the  girls  of  the 
place."* 

'  I  care  not  for  them,  so  that  I  may  comfort  her  poor 
mother  with  that  promise.    As  for  myself,  who  am  I  that 

19 
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I  should  intrude  upon  her?    Let  me  die  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  is  happy.** 

'  She  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  Captain.^ 

*  I  doubt  it  not.  As  for  Jack  Pentecrosse,  an  old  play- 
fellow, he  is  like  me.  He  lores  ber  as  if  she  was  his  sister, 
but  he  desires  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  girPs 
happiness.** 

*  I  accept  your  assurance,  Captain,  that  he  will  not 
endeavour  to  seek  her  or  to  visit  her.^ 

^He  will  not*  My  Lord,^  the  Captain  became  very 
serious,  'I  can  promise  you  a  well-conditioned,  virtuous, 
modest,  obedient,  and  dutiful  wife.  She  will  ask  for 
nothing  but  a  continuance  of  your  Lordship^s  affection 
and  consideration,  in  return  for  which  she  will  be  your 
willing  servant  as  well  as  your  wife.^ 

*  Again,  Captain,  I  doubt  it  not.  Else  I  should  not  be 
here.^ 

'  And  when  the  day  comes — when  you  pass  the  word, 
my  Lord — ^the  bells  shall  ring  and  the  music  shall  play  and 
all  the  town  shall  make  holiday,  and  we  will  have  such  a 
feast  and  a  merry-making  that  all  the  country  round  shall 
ring  with  it.    My  Lord,  I  am  so  happy  V 

*  But,  Captain,  I  have  not  yet  received  the  consent  of 
the  lady.' 

*  Be  assured  that  you  will  have  it,  my  Lord.  But  the 
girl  is  shy  and  hesitates,  being,  to  say  the  truth,  dazzled 
by  the  rank  to  which  she  is  to  be  raised.  A  young  maid'^s 
modesty  will  perhaps  hinder  such  freedom  of  speech  as  you 
would  naturally  desire.' 

*'  I  hope,  sir,  that  I  am  able  to  appreciate  and  value  the 
virtue  of  modesty.  All  I  ask  of  the  young  lady  is  her 
consent.' 

*  Of  that  you  may  be  assured  beforehand.' 

*  Then,  Ci^tain,  as  this  is  an  oocarion  of  some  awkward- 
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new  and  one  which  it  is  well  to  get  through  as  quickly  as 

possible '^    Did  one  ever  hear  of  such  a  lover?    To 

wish  ^to  get  through  as  quickly  as  possible^  his  first 
interview  with  his  mistress!  ^You  will  perhaps  bring 
Miss  Molly  to  me  or  take  me  to  her/ 

Molly,  meanwhile,  was  in  her  bedroom,  in  a  strange 
agitation,  her  colour  coming  and  going;  now  pale,  now 
blushing;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  trembling  and 
inclined  to  swoon«  Even  for  a  girl  who  loves  a  man  it  is 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  (me  never  to  be 
forgotten,  when  she  consents  to  make  him  happy.  But 
when  she  is  in  grievous  doubt,  torn  by  the  consciousness 
that  she  does  not  love  the  man ;  that  die  is  afiraid  of  him ; 
that  she  does  not  desire  the  change  of  rank  which  he  offers ; 
and  that  she  would  far  rather  remain  among  her  own 
people — ^in  such  a  case,  I  say,  her  trouble  is  great  indeed. 
However,  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion,  she,  like  the 
Captain,  had  assumed  her  Sunday  attire.  Her  firock,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  so  fine  as  that  in  which  she  graced  the 
Assembly,  but  it  was  passable.  To  my  mind  she  looked 
more  beautiful  than  in  that  splendid  dress. 

At  her  guardian^s  summons,  she  slowly  descended  the 
stairs.  The  kitchen  door  was  open ;  she  looked  in  as  she 
passed.  Her  mother,  instead  of  being  busy  over  her 
housewifery,  was  sitting  in  her  chair,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  moving.  She  was  praying  for  her 
daughter.  Molly  stepped  in  and  kissed  her.  *  Mother,^ 
she  said, '  pray  that  it  may  turn  out  well.  I  must  accept 
him.    Yet  I  doubt.    Oh,  pray  for  me  f 

'  Because,^  her  mother  murmured  in  reply, '  the  Captain 
cannot  help,  and  Jack  cannot  help;  and  there  is  none 
other  that  helpeth  us  but  only  Thou,  O  God !' 

Then  Molly  turned  the  handle  of  the  parlour  door  and 
entered. 

19—8 
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<  BCiss  Molly  P  her  gallant  lover,  splendid  with  his  star 
and  his  fine  clothes,  took  her  hand,  bowed  low,  and  Idsaed 
her  fingers. 

^  You  would  speak  with  me,  my  Lord  ?^ 

'  Yesterday  I  sent  a  message  to  your  guardian.  I  told 
him  by  my  messenger  that  I  was  entirely  overcome  by  the 
beauty  and  the  charms  and  the  virtues  of  his  £ur  ward. 
And  I  offered,  unworthy  as  I  am,  my  hand  and  all  that 
goes  with  it — ^my  rank,  and  title,  my  possessions  and 
myself.^ 

*  The  Captain  told  me  of  the  message/ 

'  I  have  to-day  received  an  answer  from  him.  But 
although  he  is  your  guardian  I  would  not  presume  to 
consider  that  answer  as  final.  I  must  have  your  answer  as 
weU.' 

*  My  Lord,  I  am  but  a  humble  and  a  homely  person.^ 
^  Nay,  but  lovely  as  Venus  herself.^ 

*  I  know  now,  since  all  the  company  have  come  to  Lynn, 
how  homely  and  humble  I  am  in  the  eyes  of  gentlefolk.^ 

'  You  will  no  longer  be  either  homely  or  humble — ^when 
you  are  a  Countess.^ 

^I  fear  that  your  friends  among  the  great  will  make 
your  Lordship  ashamed  of  your  choice.** 

*  My  friends  know  me  better  than  to  suppose  that  I  can 
be  shamed  by  their  opinion.  But,  indeed,  they  have  only 
to  see  you  for  that  opinion  to  be  changed.  Once  seen  by 
the  world  and  all  will  envy  and  congratulate  the  happy 
possessor  of  so  much  beauty.^ 

*  Then,  are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  truly  in  love  with 
meP 

<  Satisfied  r  He  took  her  hand  again  and  kissed  it. 
^  How  shall  I  satisfy  you  on  this  point  ?  By  what  assur- 
ance ?    By  what  lover^s  vows  P 

She  glanced  upwards,  having  spoken  so  ftr  with  V^^tiging 
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head.  Her  eyes  met  his.  Alas !  they  were  cold  and  hard. 
There  was  no  softening  influence  of  love  visible  in  those 
eyes ;  only  resolution  and  purpose.  His  eyes  were  as  cold 
as  his  forehead,  as  hard  as  his  lips.  Poor  Molly !  Poor 
Countess! 

*  Is  it  not,  my  Lord,^  she  asked, '  a  mere  passing  fancy  ? 
You  will  be  tired  of  me  in  a  month ;  you  will  regret  that 
you  did  not  choose  rather  among  the  fine  ladies  who  speak 
your  language  and  follow  your  manners.^ 

*  Molly,  I  am  a  man  who  does  not  encourage  idle  fiincies 
and  passing  loves.  You  will  find  no  change  in  me.  As  I 
am  now,  so  I  shall  be  always.^ 

She  shivered.    The  prospect  made  her  feel  cold. 

^  Then,  my  Lord,^  she  said,  *  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
I  shall  not  do  justice  to  your  rank,  nor  shall  I  bring  to 
your  House  the  dignity  whidb  you  deserve.  Such  as  I 
am,  take  me,  if  you  will,  or  let  me  go,  if  you  will.^ 

^  Can  you  doubt,  Molly  ?  I  will  take  you.^  He  hesi- 
tated; he  took  her  hand  again;  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  forehead.  There  was  no  passion  in  his  kiss;  no 
tenderness  in  his  touch ;  no  emotion  in  his  voice.  Such 
as  he  was  then,  such  he  would  always  be.  And  though 
the  door  was  closed,  Molly  seemed  to  hear  again  the  voice 
of  her  mother  murmuring  ^  But  only  Thou,  O  God  f 

Her  lover  drew  the  Captain'^s  armchair  and  placed  it  at 
the  open  window  which  looked  out  into  the  garden,  then 
filled  with  flowers,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  and  melodious 
with  the  humming  of  many  bees. 

*  Sit  down,  MoUy,  and  let  us  talk.** 

He  did  not  sit  down.  He  stood  before  her ;  he  walked 
about  the  room ;  he  played  with  the  gold  tassels  of  his 
sword. 

'  Molly,  since  we  are  to  be  married,  we  must  be  married 
at  onoe.^ 
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'  I  am  your  Lordship^s  servant.^ 

*  As  soon  as  possible.     Are  you  ready  P^ 

^Ready  ?  I  suppose  I  could  be  ready  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks.^ 

*  Why,  what  is  there  to  do  T 

*  I  have  to  get  things— dresses,  house-linen,  all  kinds  of 
things.^ 

*  My  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  marry  a  cit.  Every- 
thing that  you  want  you  can  buy.  There  are  plenty  of 
shops.  You  want  nothing  but  what  you  have — ^your 
wardrobe,  your  fine  things,  and  your  common  things, 
and  your  jewels.     You  must  not  forget  your  jewels.^ 

*I  thought  that  brides  were  always  provided  with 
things  for  the  house.  But  if  your  Lordship  has  already 
the  linen  and  the  napery ^ 

'  Good  Lord !  How  should  I  know  what  I  have  ?  Hie 
thing  is  that  you  will  need  nothing.'' 

*  Where  will  you  take  me  ?* 

*I  think,  first  of  all,  to  my  house  in  Gloucestershire. 
It  is  not  fiilly  fumidied;  the  late  possesser,  my  cousin, 
whom  I  succeeded,  was,  unfortunately,  a  gambler.  He 
had  to  cut  down  his  woods  and  to  sell  them ;  he  even  had 
to  sell  his  furniture  and  pictures.  But  I  can  soon  put  the 
house  in  order  fit  for  your  reception.'*  It  was  he  himself, 
and  not  his  predecessor,  who  had  sold  these  things.  *  If  it 
is  not  so  fine,  at  first,  as  you  would  wish,  we  can  soon 
make  it  worthy  of  you.^ 

I  have  often  wondered  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his 
bride  if  things  had  gone  differently.  I  am  now  certain 
that  he  intended  to  take  her  to  this  great  country  house, 
which,  as  I  have  understood,  stands  in  a  secluded  part  of 
the  country,  with  no  near  nei^bours  and  no  town  within 
reach ;  and  that  he  intended  to  leave  her  there  while  he 
himself  went  up  to  London  to  resume  the  old  gaming  and 
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raking,  which  he  desired  so  much,  although  they  had  been 
his  ruin.    Fate,  however,  prevented  this  design. 

*  If  you  desire  my  happiness,  my  Lord "^ 

'  What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  world  that  I  should 
desneT 

'  You  will  take  me  to  that  country  place  and  live  there. 
I  fear  the  world  of  fiashion  and  I  have  no  wish  to  live  in 
London.  I  have  learned  from  the  Lady  Anastasia  how  the 
great  ladies  pass  their  time.^ 

^  Everything  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Molly.  Everything, 
believe  me.** 

He  then,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  assurance,  proposed 
a  thing  which  he  himself  wished. 

*  We  must  be  married  immediately,  Molly,  because  I  am 
called  away  by  a£Pairs  of  importance  to  Gloucesterdiire. 
I  ought  to  leave  this  place  not  later  than  Saturday ."^  The 
day  was  Thursday. 

^  Saturday  ?    We  must  be  married  on  Saturday  F 

*  Sooner  than  Saturday.  To-morrow.  That  will  give 
us  time  enough  to  make  what  little  preparations  may  be 
necessary.^ 

^  To-morrow  ?    But  we  cannot  be  married  so  soon.^ 

^  Everything  is  prepared.  I  have  the  license.  We  can 
be  married  to-morrow.'' 

^  Oh  r    It  was  all  she  could  say. 

^  There  is  another  thing.  Your  guardian  would  like  to 
make  a  public  ceremony  of  the  wedding ;  he  would  hang 
the  town  with  flags,  and  ring  the  bells,  and  summon  the 
band  of  the  marrowbones  and  cleavers,  while  all  the  world 
looked  on.** 

^  Yes.  He  is  so  proud  of  the  marriage  that  he  would 
like  to  celebrate  it." 

*  And  you,  Molly  ?' 

^I  should  like  to  be  married  with  no  one  to  look  on. 
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and  no  one  to  know  anything  about  it  i 


over."* 


*  Why — ^there,  Molly — ^there,  we  aie  agreed.  I  was  in 
great  fear  that  you  would  not  think  with  me.  My  dear, 
if  there  is  one  thing  which  I  abhor,  it  is  the  public 
ceremony  and  the  private  feasting  and  merriment  with 
which  a  wedding  is  accompanied.  We  do  not  want  the 
town  to  be  all  agog ;  we  do  not  want  to  set  all  tongues 
wagging;  nor  do  we  want  to  be  a  show  with  a  grand 
triumphal  march  and  a  feast  to  last  three  days  afterwards.^ 

*  Can  we  be  private,  then  f* 

*  Certainly.  I  can  arrange  everything.  Now,  Molly,  my 
plan  is  this.  We  will  be  married  privately  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church  at  six  in  the  morning,  before  the  company  are  out 
of  their  beds.  No  one  will  see  us ;  after  the  marriage  you 
will  come  back  here ;  I  will  return  with  you,  and  we  will 
then  inform  the  Captain  and  your  mother  of  the  joyful 
news.  Believe  me,  when  they  come  to  think  it  over,  they 
will  rejoice  to  be  spared  the  trouble  and  the  preparation 
for  a  wedding-feast.'* 

*  But  I  cannot  deceive  the  Captain.^ 

^  There  is  no  deception.  He  has  agreed  to  the  match. 
He  knows  that  you  have  agreed.  There  is  one  considera- 
tion, Molly,  which  makes  a  private  marriage  necessary.  I 
could  not  consent  to  a  public  wedding  or  to  a  wedding 
feast,  because  my  rank  forbids.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  invite  any  person  of  my  own  position  to  such  a 
feast,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  sit  down  with 
those  persons — worthy,  no  doubt,  and  honest — ^whom  the 
Captain  would  certainly  wish  to  invite.^ 

This  was  certainly  reasonable,  and  certainly  true.  Rank 
must  be  respected,  and  a  noble  Earl  cannot  sit  down  to 
feast  with  merchants,  skippers,  mates,  parsons,  and  the 
like. 
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^Then  it  shall  be  as  your  Lordship  pleases.^ 

^Be  at  the  church  at  six,^  he  said.  'I  will  provide 
everything  and  see  that  everything  is  ready  for  you.  Do 
not  be  recognised  as  you  pass  along  the  street.  You  can 
wear  a  domino  with  the  pink  silk  cloak  which  you  wore  the 
other  night  at  the  Assembly.  Then  I  shall  recognise  you. 
No  one  else,  Molly,  need  be  considered.  Are  you  sure 
that  you  understand  ?"* 

'  Yes,^  she  sighed.     '  I  understand.^ 

*  Then,  Molly "*  he  bowed  low,  and,  without  offering 

to  kiss  her,  this  wonderful  lover  left  his  mistress  and  was 
carried  home  in  his  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE   SECRET 

Aix  these  things  were  told  me  by  Molly  herself  in  the 
afternoon.  You  may  very  well  believe  that  my  heart  was 
sick  and  sore  to  think  of  Molly  being  thus  thrown  away 
as  a  bribe  of  rank  and  position  upon  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  of  marble  or  of  ioe.  For  of  one  thing  concerning 
women  I  am  very  certain,  that  to  make  them  happy  they 
must  be  loved.  At  the  time  I  could  not  know,  nor  did  I 
suspect,  that  this  noble  Earl  was  marrying  Molly  for  her 
fortune.  Like  the  Captain,  I  pictured  him  as  one  lifted 
above  the  common  lot  and  apart  from  all  temptations  as 
regards  money,  by  his  own  great  possessions.  Why,  he 
had  nothing — nothing  at  all.  So  much  I  know — ^he  had 
wasted  and  dissipated  the  whole.  There  was  nothing  left, 
and  his  marriage,  especially  the  private  and  hurried  manner 
of  it,  was  designed  wholly  to  give  him  the  possession  and 
control  of  MoUy'^s  riches. 

*  To-morrow,  then,  we  lose  you,  Molly  ?** 

'  To-morrow,  Jack.  His  lordship  consents  that  when- 
ever, if  ever,  I  am  within  an  easy  journey  of  Lynn,  I  may 
come  back  to  see  my  mother.  But  when  will  that  be  ? 
Alas  I  I  know  not !  Gloucestershire  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  country.' 

*  After  all,  Molly,  there  are  many  wives  who  thus  go 
away  with  their  husbands  and  never  see  their  own  folk 
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any  more.  They  forget  them ;  they  find  their  happiness 
with  the  home  and  the  children.  Why,  my  dear,  in  a  year 
or  two,  when  yon  have  grown  accustomed  to  your  state 
and  the  condition  of  a  great  lady,  yon  will  forget  Lynn 
and  the  old  fiiends.^ 
f  '  Never,  Jade,  never !    You  mi^t  as  well  expect  me  to 

forget  the  days  when  we  were  children  together  and  played 
about  the  Lady^s  Mount  and  on  the  walls,  and  rowed  our 
dinghy  in  the  river.  Forget  my  own  folks  ?  Jack,  am  I  a 
monster  r 

*  Nay,  but,  Molly,  all  I  want  is  to  see  you  happy.  Re- 
member us  if  you  will,  and  remember  that  we  are  all,  the 
Captain  and  your  mother  and  your  faithful  black  and 
myself,  daily  praying  for  your  welfsure.^ 

So  we  talked.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  a  private 
wedding  was,  under  the  circumstances,  much  more  con- 
venient than  a  public  one,  with  all  the  display  and  feasting 
in  which  Lord  Fylingdale  could  not  take  part  I  could 
not  but  Hhink  the  business  too  much  hurried  and  too 
secret.  As  for  other  reasons,  especially  the  absence  of 
any  settlements  which  would  protect  the  wife,  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  things,  and  therefore  no  suspicion. 

I  bade  her  farewell — ^the  last  time  I  should  see  her  in 
private  and  converse  with  her  as  of  old — and  with  tears, 
we  kissed  and  parted.  But  there  was  no  question  of  love 
or  of  disappointment.  We  were  like  brother  and  sister 
who  were  s^Murated  after  growing  up  tc^ether.  And  so  I 
kissed  her  and  said  no  more  than  'Oh,  Molly!  if  you 
had  no  money,  we  should  not  lose  you  f  and  she  replied 
with  a  sigh  and  more  tears,  'And  if  I  had  no  money, 
Jack,  I  should  not  have  to  leave  my  own  people  and  go 
among  strangers  who  will  not  welcome  me,  or  love  me,  or 
give  me  even  their  friendliness.^ 

I  left  her,  and  walked  away.     I  was  too  downhearted  to 
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stay  adiote;  I  would  go  aboard  and  sit  alone  in  the 
Captain'*8  cabin.  Tliere  is  notfaii^  so  lonely  as  a  ship 
witboot  her  crew.  If  a  man  in  these  days  desires  to 
become  a  hennit,  he  shoald  take  up  his  quarterB  in  one  of 
the  old  hulks  that  lie  in  every  harbour,  deserted  even  by 
the  rats,  who  swim  away  when  the  provisions  are  all  gone. 
It  is  lonely  by  day,  and  it  is  ^ostly  by  night.  For  then 
the  old  ship  is  visited  by  the  sailors  who  have  sailed  in 
her  and  have  died  in  her.  In  every  ship  there  have  been 
many  who  die  of  disease  or  by  accident,  or  fall  overboard 
and  are  drowned.  These  are  the  visitors  to  the  hulk  at 
ni^t.  Every  sailor  knows  this,  and  has  seen  them.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone,  I  say ;  therefore  I  thought  I  would  go 
on  board  and  stay  there. 

Now,  on  my  way  across  the  Mai^et  Place,  there  came 
running  after  me  a  man,  who  called  me  by  name.  '  Mr. 
Pentecrosse — ^Mr.  Pentecrosse,^  and,  looking  round,  I  saw 
that  it  was  the  Lady  Anastasia'^s  footman,  in  green  and 
gold  livery — a  very  fine  person  indeed,  to  look  at,  mudi 
finer  than  myself  in  my  workaday  clothes.  ^  Sir,^  he  said, 
^my  mistress,  Lady  Anastasia,  desires  speech  with  you. 
Will  you  kindly  follow  me  to  her  lodging?^ 

I  obeyed.     What  did  the  lady  wish  to  say  to  me  ? 

She  was  in  her  parlour,  half  dressed  in  what  they  call, 
I  believe,  a  dishabille.  She  nodded  to  the  footman,  who 
closed  the  door  and  left  us  alone. 

*  Mr.  Pentecrosse,^  she  said  graciously, '  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  sent  for  you.  Yet  I  gave  you  permission  to 
call  upon  me  often.  Is  this  the  politeness  of  a  sailor? 
Never  mind  ;  I  forgive  you,  because  Molly  loves  you  and 
you  love  Molly.' 

<  Madam,"  I  replied,  *  it  is  true  that  I  love  Molly,  but  I 
have  no  longer  any  right  to  love  her  except  as  one  who 
would  call  himself,  if  he  could,  her  brother." 
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'  So  I  wanted,  Mr.  Pentecroase — ^may  I  say  Jack  ? — ^to 
leain  your  sentiments  about  this  affair.  I  am,  of  course, 
in  the  confidence  of  Lord  Fylingdale.  I  believe  that  I 
know  all  his  secrets— or,  at  least,  as  many  as  a  man  chooses 
to  tell  a  woman.  You  men  have  all  got  your  secret 
cupboards,  and  you  lock  the  door  and  keep  the  key.  Say, 
therefore,  rather,  most  of  my  lord^s  secrets.^ 

^  What  affairs,  madam,  do  you  mean  P  I  remembered 
that  the  business  of  the  betrothal  was  a  secret.  ^  What 
affairs  r 

'  Why  ask — the  affair  between  his  lordship  and  Molly, 
^f  course.  Shall  I  prove  to  you  that  I  know  all  about 
it?' 

^  You  can  do  better,  madam ;  you  can  tell  me  what  the 
affair  is.' 

*  Oh,  Jade !  you  act  very  badly.  Never,  my  dear  young 
man,  go  upon  the  stage.  Of  course,' you  know  Molly  has 
no  secrets  fiK>m  you.  Listen,  then.  On  the  first  night 
when  Molly  and  you  distinguished  yourself  in  the  minuet 
— ^never  blush.  Jack,  a  British  sailor  should  always  show 
that  he  knows  no  fear — ^Lord  Fylingdale  administered  a 
public  rebuke  to  the  company  for  their  rudeness.  He 
showed  thereby  that  he  was  already  interested  in  the 
girl.  He  then  paid  attention  to  the  old  Captain,  whose 
simplicity  and  honesty  are  charming.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you.  Jack,  that  the  old  man  became  like  wax  in 
his  Lordship's  hands.  He  even  revealed  his  ambition  of 
finding  an  alliance  for  the  girl  with  some  noble  house  or 
flprig  of  quality,  attracted  by  the  report  of  her  fortune. 
He  was  also  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  any  young 
nobleman,  a  younger  son,  who  would  take  a  girl  for  her 
money,  would  also  be  a  miracle  of  virtue,  and  beyond  all 
considerations  of  money.  So  far  I  am  quite  correct,  I 
believe  P 
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^  Your  ladyship  is  quite  oonect,  so  far/  In  fitct,  the 
C^ytain^s  ambitions  were  the  common  theme  of  ridicule  in 
the  Pump  Room  and  in  the  Gardens. 

*  He  then  came  to  see  me,  and  engaged  me  as  an  old 
friend  and  one  fully  acquainted  with  his  qualities ^ 

*  Virtues,  you  mean,  madam/ 

'  Qualities,  I  said — ^to  make  myself  a  friend  of  the  hir 
Molly.  This  I  did.  She  showed  me  the  amaring  collec- 
tion of  jewds  which  she  possesses,  and  I  gave  her  advice 
on  certain  points.  She  came  here  and  I  taught  her  some- 
thing of  the  fiishions  in  dress,  carriage,  and  behaviour. 
She  is  an  apt  pupil,  but  laddng  in  respect  for  the  mannas 
of  the  polite  world.  I  then  find  my  Lord  entering  into 
fruiher  confidential  discourse  with  the  C^)tain.  He  even 
went  on  board  your  ship,  and  was  by  you  escorted  over 
the  whole  vessel.  He  took  so  great  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  you  were  surprised,  and  at  parting  he  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  fair  MoUy.^ 

*  Quite  true.^  I  suppose  that  the  Captain  had  told 
Molly,  who  told  Lady  Anastasia. 

^Veiy  well.  You  see  that  I  know  something.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  more.  At  the  next  Assembly,  where 
Molly  went  with  me,  having  been  dressed  by  my  own 
maid  in  a  better  taste,  and  without  the  barbaric  ^lendoor 
of  so  many  gold  chains  and  precious  stones.  Lord  Filing- 
dale  took  her  out  before  all  the  ladies — ^the  Norfolk  ladies 
being  more  than  commonly  observant  of  pedigree  and 
lineage — and  danced  the  first  minuet  with  her  and  the 
first  of  the  country  dances.  What  was  this,  I  ask  yoo, 
but  an  open  proclamation  to  the  world  that  he  was  in  love 
with  this  girl — ^the  daughter  of  a  town  frdl  of  sailors? 
So,  at  least,  it  was  interpreted,  I  hear,  by  some  ai  the 
company.  Others,  out  of  sheer  jealousy  and  envy,  woold 
not  so  acknowledge  the  action.^ 
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'  It  was  not  80  interpreted  by  the  Captain,  nor  by  Molly 
herself/ 

*  Tut,  tut  ^  (she  rapped  my  fingetB  smartly  with  her  fan), 
'  what  signifies  their  opinion  ?  As  if  they  know  anything 
a!  the  meaning  of  things,  even  when  they  are  done  in 
broad  daylight,  so  to  speak,  and  in  presence  of  all  the 
fashion  in  the  place.  Why,  Jack,  there  was  not  a  girl  in 
the  town  who,  if  such  an  honour  had  been  done  to  her, 
would  not  have  gone  home  that  evening  to  see  in  the 
looking-glass  a  coronet  already  on  her  head. 

'And  then  came  the  conclusion.  Oh,  the  beautiful 
conclusion!  The  romantic  conclusion  when  that  mis- 
guided young  gentleman  called  Tom  Rising  endeavoured 
to  carry  her  off.     TTwas  a  gallant  attempt,  and  would  have 

succeeded,  I  doubt  not '^ 

'  Madam,  with  submission — ^you  know  not  Molly .^ 
'I  know  my  own  sex.  Jack — ^and  I  know  that  a  man  is 
never  liked  the  less  tor  showing  ooui«ge.  However,  Lord 
Fylingdale  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  rode  after 
her,  fought  the  unlucky  Tom  and  brought  back  the  kdy* 
I  am  still,  I  believe,  correct^ 

*  You  are  quite  correct.  Madam,  so  far  as  I  know.^ 

<  The  next  day  Lord  Fylingdale  called  at  the  Cq>tain^s 
house  to  inquire  after  the  lady^s  health.  He  saw  the 
Captain ;  he  saw  the  lady  herself,  who  was  none  the  worse, 
but  rather  much  the  better  for  the  excitement  of  the 
adventure  and  the  delightful  sight  of  two  gentlemen  trying 
to  kill  eadi  other  for  her  sake.  He  also  saw  the  lady^s 
mother,  who  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  her  red  arms  white 
with  dough  and  flour,  to  receive  the  noble  lord.  Her  lively 
sallies  only  made  him  the  more  madly  in  love  with  the  girl/ 

How  had  she  learned  all  this?  I  cannot  tell.  But 
ladies  of  wealth  can  always,  I  believe,  find  out  things,  and 
servants  know  what  goes  on. 
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Lady  Anastasia  continued  her  narrative.  'Next  day 
my  Lord  sent  his  secretary,  Mr.  Semple,  as  an  ambassador 
to  the  Captain.  He  was  instructed  to  ask  formally  the 
hand  of  the  Captain^s  ward  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
This  he  did,  the  Captain  not  being  able  to  disguise  his  joy 
and  pride  at  this  most  unexpected  honour.  Now,  sir,  you 
perceive  that  I  do  know  the  secrets  of  that  young  lady. 
This  morning  he  has  again  visited  the  house,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  consent — no  doubt  it  was  with  disguised  joy — 
of  the  lady  herself.  And  you  have  just  come  fix>m  her. 
She  has  told  you  of  her  fine  lover  and  of  her  engagement.^ 

I  made  no  reply. 

*I  will  tell  you  more.  My  lord  desires  a  private 
marriage  and  a  marriage  very  soon.  Ha !  Do  I  surprise 
your 

*  Madam,  I  perceive  that  he  has  told  you  all.  You  are 
quite  right  The  wedding,  as  you  know,  is  to  be  in 
St.  Nicholas""  Churdb  to-morrow  morning  at  six,  before  the 
better  sort  have  left  their  beds.  And  in  ord»  not  to  be 
recognised  by  any  of  the  people,  Molly  will  wear  a  domino 
and  her  pink  silk  cloak.** 

She  nodded  her  head.  And  she  hid  her  face  with  her 
fan,  saying  nothing  for  a  space.  When  she  spoke  her 
voice  was  harsh. 

'That  is  the  arrangement  You  have  understood  it 
perfectly.  Well,  Jack,  it  is  a  very  pretty  business,  is  it 
not  ?  Here  is  a  young  man — only  thirty,  as  yet — with  a 
fine  old  title,  an  ancient  name,  and  an  ancient  estate — ^who 
is  bound  by  all  the  rules  of  his  order  to  marry  only  within 
his  own  caste.  He  breaks  all  the  rules ;  he  marries  a  girl 
who  is  not  even  a  gentlewoman ;  who  belongs  to  the  most 
homely  folk  possible.  What  kind  of  happiness  do  you 
think  is  likely  to  follow  on  such  a  marriage  ?  You,  who 
are  not  altogether  a  fool,  though  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
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ways  of  sodetj,  are  the  right  man  to  many  Molly.  She 
midentands  you  and  what  you  like,  and  how  you  thmk. 
Believe  me,  she  can  never  be  happy  with  this  nobleman. 
Sailor  man,  you  do  not  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a 
great  man  and  a  nobleman  in  this  country.  From  his  infimcy 
the  heir  must  have  what  he  wants  and  must  do  as  he  pleases. 
No  one  is  to  check  his  fine  flow  of  spirits ;  he  must  believe 
that  the  whole  world  is  made  for  his  amusement,  and  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  made  for  him  to  devour  and  to 
destroy.  When  such  a  child  becomes  a  man,  what  can 
you  expect?  He  wants  no  friends,  because  fiiendships 
among  people  like  yourself  are  based  on  mutual  help,  and 
he  wants  no  help.  Companions  he  must  have;  young 
men  like  himself.  He  need  never  do  any  kind  of  work. 
Consequently,  his  mind  is  never  occupied.  He  has  no 
serious  pursuits ;  therefore,  of  simple  amusements  he  soon 
tires.  Can  such  a  man  be  unselfish  P  Can  such  a  man 
lead  a  quiet  and  domestic  life?  He  will  rake;  he  will 
gamble;  he  will  drink;  there  is  nothing  else  for  him. 
These  will  form  his  life.  If  he  now  and  then  tosses  a 
guinea  to  some  poor  wretch,  it  is  counted  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  charity.  The  most  virtuous  of  noblemen  may  also 
be  the  most  profligate.'' 

*  Is  this  what  one  is  to  think  of  Lord  Fylingdale  7* 

^  Think  what  you  please.  Jack.  Should  you,  however, 
hear  that  the  marriage  was  forbidden,  what  should  you 
say? 

< Forbidden?  The  marriage  forbidden?  But  how? 
Why  ?    It  is  to  take  place  to-morrow/ 

*  I  don^t  know.     Answer  my  question.^ 

^  Madam,  I  cannot  answer  it.  If  it  is  true  that  Lord 
Fylingdale  is  the  kind  of  gentleman  whose  character  you 
have  drawn,  there  is  nothing  I  should  more  rejoice  to  see. 
If,  however '^ 

SO 
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*  You  may  go,  Jack.  You  may  go.  I  daie  say  some- 
thiiig  js  going  to  hi^pen  to-morrowyat  six  in  the  morning, 
at  St.  NicIioW  Church.  Yes,  something  will  probably 
happen.  The  bride  will  be  reoogniaed  by  her  black 
domino  and  her  pink  silk  cloaL  Thank  you.  Jack. 
You  are  a  very  simple  young  man;  as  simple  as  you  axe 
honest,  and  a  woman  can  turn  you  round  her  finger.^ 

I  went  away  wondering.  I  did  not  understand,  being,  as 
she  said,  so  simple,  that  I  had  myself  actually  given  her 
the  information  that  she  desired.  I  have  since  learned 
that  the  passion  of  jealousy  and  nothing  else  filled  her  soul 
and  inspired  all  this  reading  of  Lord  Fylingdale^s  actions. 
In  his  conduct  at  the  Assembly  she  saw  the  beginning  of 
his  passion ;  his  own  explanation  that  he  wanted  to  get  her 
money  only  made  her  more  jealous,  because,  although  she 
fully  believed  that  statement,  she  saw  no  way  of  getting  at 
the  fortime  without  marrying  the  girl.  As  for  his  visits  to 
the  house,  I  suppose  that  she  simply  caused  him  to  be 
watched  and  followed,  while  her  maid,  who  played  the  spy 
for  her,  could  fix>m  a  certain  point  in  the  road  look  into 
the  parlour  when  the  window  was  thrown  open.  It  was 
easy  for  such  a  jealous  woman  to  surmise  the  truth ;  to 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  protestations. 
Lord  Fylingdale  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
marry  the  girl;  that  his  rescue  made  her  grateful  and 
filled  her  with  admiration  for  his  courage ;  that  he  sent  his 
secretary  to  open  the  business,  and  that  he  followed  up 
this  message  by  a  formal  visit  from  himself  when  he  placed 
the  lady  in  a  chair  at  the  window  and  bent  over  her  and 
kissed  her  hand. 

This  was  not  all.  When  he  told  Lady  Anastasia  that 
he  had  no  further  occasion  for  her  services,  and  that  she 
had  better  go  back  to  London,  all  her  jealousy  flared 
up.     She  thus  divined,  at  once,  that  she  was  to  be  sent 
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out  of  the  way,  so  that  when  she  next  met  him  some  of 
the  business  might  have  blown  over  and  she  herself  might 
be  less  indignant  at  his  treatment  of  her. 

However,  something,  she  said,  was  going  to  happen. 
What  would  happen  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  was  restless 
and  uneasy.  What  would  happen  ?  Had  I  known  more 
about  the  wrath  of  a  jealous  woman  I  should  have  been 
more  uneasy.  Something  was  going  to  happen ;  could  I  go 
to  the  Captain  and  warn  him  as  to  the  character  of  the 
lover  ?  Why,  I  knew  nothing.  All  that  talk  about  the 
heir  to  rank  and  riches  meant  nothing  except  to  show  the 
dangers  of  such  a  position.  A  man  so  bom,  so  brought 
up,  must  of  necessity  be  more  tempted  than  other  men  in 
the  direction  of  selfishness,  indulgence,  luxury,  laziness,  and 
want  of  consideration  for  others.  It  is  surely  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  be  bom  rich,  if  one  would  only  think  so.  The 
common  lot  is  best,  with  the  necessity  of  work.  All 
MoUy'^s  misfortunes  came  from  that  money  of  hers.  Her 
father  very  wisely  concealed  from  his  wife  the  full  extent 
of  his  wealth,  so  that  she  remained  in  her  homely  ways, 
and  the  Captain  also  concealed  from  Molly  until  she  grew 
up  the  nature  of  her  fortune.  Why  could  he  not  conceal 
it  altogether  from  the  world  ?  Then — ^but  it  is  useless  to 
think  what  would  have  happened.  Most  of  our  lives  are 
made  up  with  mending  the  troubles  made  by  our  own  sins 
or  our  own  follies.  Poor  Molly  was  about  to  suffer  for 
her  father^s  sin  in  having  so  mudi  worldly  wealtL 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  *  SOCIETY^  AGAIN 

The  *  Society  ^  continued  to  meet,  but  irr^ularly,  during 
this  period  of  excitement  when  everybody  was  busy  making 
money  out  of  the  company,  or  joining  in  the  amusements, 
or  looking  on.  The  cofiee-house  attracted  some  of  the 
members ;  the  tavern  others ;  the  Grardens  or  the  Long 
Room  others.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  irr^;ularitie8 
of  attendance  and  the  absences  and  the  many  new  topics  of 
discourse  caused  the  evenings  to  be  much  more  animated 
than  of  old,  when  there  would  be  long  periods  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  some  reference  to  the  arrival  or  departure 
of  a  ship,  the  decease  of  a  townsman,  or  the  change  in  the 
weather. 

This  evening  the  meeting  consisted,  at  first,  of  the  Vicar 
and  the  master  of  the  school  only. 

*  We  are  the  faithful  remnant,^  said  the  Vicar,  taking  his 
chair.  '  The  Mayor,  no  doubt,  is  at  the  coffee-house,  the 
Alderman  at  the  tavern,  and  the  doctor  in  the  Long 
Room.  The  Captain,  I  take  it,  is  at  the  elbow  of  his  noble 
firiend.^ 

The  master  of  the  school  hung  up  his  hat  and  took  his 
usual  place.    Then  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

*  I  have  this  day  received  .  .  .'* 

At  the  same  moment  the  Vicar  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  began  in  the  same  words. 
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*  I  have  this  day  received  .  .  / 

Both  stopped.  *  I  interrapted  you,  Mr.  Penteoi^Msey' 
said  the  Vicar. 

*  Nay,  sir ;  after  you/ 

^  Let  us  not  stand  on  ceremony,  Mr.  Pentecrosse.  What 
have  you  received  P 

^  I  have  received  a  letter  from  London.' 

*  Mine  is  from  Cambridge.  You  were  about  to  speak  of 
your  letter  ?' 

*  It  concerns  Sam  Semple,  once  my  pupil,  now  secretary 
to  the  Lord  Fylingdale,  who  has  his  quarters  overhead.' 

^  What  does  your  correspondent  tell  you  about  Sam  ? 
That  he  is  the  equal  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  superior  to 
Mr.  Addison,  or  that  his  verses  are  echoes — sound  with- 
out sense — ^trash  and  pretence  ?  Though  they  cost  me  a 
guinea.' 

'  The  letter  is  a  reply  to  one  I  addressed  to  my  cousin, 
Zackaiy  Pentecrosse,  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain.  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  if  he  could  learn  something  of  the  present 
position  and  reputation  of  Sam  Semple,  who  gives  himself, 
I  understand,  great  airs  at  the  coffee-house  as  a  wit  of  the 
first  standing  and  an  authority  in  matters  of  taste.  With 
your  permission  I  will  proceed  to  read  aloud  the  portion 
which  concerns  our  poet.     Here  is  the  passage : — 

*  ^  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  poet  Sam 
Semple.  I  do  not  know,  it  is  true,  all  the  wits  and  poets ; 
but  I  know  some,  and  they  know  others,  so  one  can  learn 
something  about  all  those  who  frequent  DoUy^s  and  the 
Chapter  House,  and  the  other  coffee-houses  frequented  by 
the  poets.  None  of  them,  at  first,  knew  or  had  heard  of 
the  name.  At  last  one  was  found  who  had  seen  a  volume 
bearing  this  name,  and  published  by  subscription.  He 
said,  'twas  the  veriest  trash ;  that  a  schoolboy  should  be 
trounced  for  writing  such  bad  verses.    '  But,'  I  asked  him, 
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'he  is  said  to  be  received  and  welcomed  by  the  wits?^ 
'lliey  must  be,^  he  replied,  Hhe  wits  of  Wapping,  or 
the  poets  of  Tumagain  Lane.  The  man  is  not  known 
anywhere.**  So  with  this  I  had  to  be  contented  for  a  time. 
Then  I  came  across  one  who  knew  this  would-be  poet. 
*  I  was  once  myself,^  he  said,  '  at  my  last  guinea  when  I 
met  Mr.  Samuel  Semple.  He  was  in  rags,  and  he  was 
well-nigh  starving.  I  gave  him  a  sixpenny  dinner  in  a 
cellar,  where  I  myself  was  dining  at  the  time.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  spent  the  money  subscribed  for  his  book, 
instead  of  paying  the  printer;  that  he  was  dunned  and 
threatened  for  the  debt ;  that  if  he  was  arrested  he  must 
go  to  the  Fleet  or  to  one  of  the  Compters ;  that  he  must 
then  go  to  the  common  side,  and  would  starve.  In  a 
word,  he  was  on  his  last  legs.  These  things  he  told  me 
with  tears,  for,  indeed,  cold  and  hunger — ^he  had  no 
lodging — ^had  brought  him  low.  After  he  had  eaten  hb 
dinner  and  borrowed  a  shilling  he  went  away,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more  for  six  months,  when  I  met  him  in  Covent 
Garden.  He  was  now  dressed  in  broad  cloth,  fat,  and  in 
good  case.  At  first  he  refused  to  recognise  his  former 
companion  in  misery.  But  I  persisted.  He  then  told  me 
that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of  service  to  my 
Lord  Fylingdale,  into  whose  household  he  had  entered. 
He,  therefore,  defied  his  creditors,  and  stood  at  bed  and 
board  at  the  house  of  his  noble  patron.  Now,  sir,  it  is 
very  well  known  tiiat  any  service  rendered  to  this  noble- 
man must  be  of  a  base  and  dishonourable  nature.  Such  is 
the  character  of  this  most  profligate  of  lords.  A  professed 
rake  and  a  most  notorious  gambler.  He  is  no  longer 
admitted  into  the  society  of  those  of  his  own  rank ;  he 
frequents  hells  where  the  play  is  high,  but  the  players  are 
doubtful.  He  is  said  to  entertain  decojrs,  one  of  whom  is 
an  old  ruined  gamester,  named  Sir  Harry  Malyns,  and 
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another,  a  half-pay  Captain,  a  bully  and  a  sharper,  who 
calls  himself  a  Colonel.  He  is  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of 
the  Lady  Anastasia,  the  most  notorious  woman  in  London, 
who  every  night  keeps  the  bank  at  hazard  for  the  profit  of 
this  noble  lord  and  his  confederates.  It  is  in  the  service 
of  such  a  man  that  Mr.  Semple  has  found  a  refuge. 
What  he  fulfils  in  the  way  of  duty  I  know  not.*^  I  give 
you,  cousin,  the  words  of  my  informant.  I  have  since 
inquired  of  others,  and  I  find  confirmation  everywhere 
of  the  notorious  character  of  Lord  Fylingdale  and  his 
companions.  Nor  can  I  understand  what  service  a  poet 
can  T&kder  to  a  man  of  such  a  reputation  living  such  a 
life." 

*  Do  you  follow,  sir  ?^  my  father  asked,  laying  down  the 
letter,  ^  or  shall  I  read  it  again  T 

^  Nay,  the  words  are  plain.  But,  Mr.  Pentecrosse,  they 
are  serious  words.  They  concern  very  deeply  a  certain  lady 
whom  we  love.  Lord  Fylingdale  has  been  with  us  for  a 
month.  He  bears  a  character,  here,  at  least,  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  is  reported,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  he 
is  actually  to  marry  the  Captain^s  ward,  Molly.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  Molly'^s  fortune  has  grown  so 
large  as  to  make  her  a  match  for  anyone,  however  highly 
placed.^ 

^  I  fear  that  it  is  true.** 

<Then  what  foundation  has  this  gentleman  for  so 
scandalous  a  report  T 

^Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  My  cousin,  the  bookseller, 
expressly  says  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  Sam  Semple.^ 

*  Mr.  Pentecrosse,  I  am  uneasy.  I  hear  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  company  are  circulating  ugly  rumours  about 
one  Colonel  Lanyon,  who  has  been  playing  high  and  has 
won  large  sums — ^larger  than  any  of  the  company  can 
afford  to  lose.    They  have  resolved  to  demand  and  await 
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ezplanatioofl.  There  are  whispers  also  which  conoem  Lord 
Fylingdale  as  welL  These  things  make  one  suspidoos. 
Then  I  also  have  received  a  letter.  It  is  in  reply  to  one 
of  my  own  addressed  to  an  <Ad  friend  at  Cambridge.  My 
questions  referred  to  the  great  sdiolar  and  eminent  divine 
who  takes  Greek  for  Hebrew.^    Here  is  the  reply  : — 

^  **  You  ask  me  if  I  know  anjrthing  about  one  Benjamin 
Purdon,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders.  There  can  hardly  be 
two  persons  of  that  name,  both  in  Holy  Orders.  The 
man  whom  I  know  by  repute  is  a  person  of  somewhat 
slight  stature,  his  head  bigger  than  befits  his  height.  He 
hath  a  loud  and  hectoring  voice ;  he  assumes,  to  suit  his 
own  purposes,  the  possession  of  learning  and  piety.  Of 
theological  learning  he  has  none,  so  far  as  I  know.  Of 
Greek  Art,  combined  with  modem  manners,  he  is  said  to 
be  a  master.  Inglae  ItaUanaio  Diavolo  Incamaio  is  the 
proverb.  He  was  formerly  tutor  on  the  grand  tour  to 
the  young  Lord  Fylingdale,  whom  he  led  into  those  ways  of 
corruption  and  profligacy  which  have  made  that  nobleman 
notorious.  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  certain 
ribald  verses  that  pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  the 
baser  sort  of  our  University  scholars.  I  have  made 
inquiries  about  him,  with  these  results.  It  is  said  that 
where  Lord  Fylingdale  is  found  this  worthy  ecclesiastic  is 
not  far  oiF.  There  was  last  year  a  scandal  at  Bath  in 
which  his  name  was  mentioned  fr^y.  There  was  also — 
but  this  is  enough  for  one  letter  !^^ 

The  Vicar  read  parts  of  this  letter  twice  over,  so  as  to 
lend  the  words  greater  force.  *  The  man  says  publicly  that 
he  was  tutor  to  Lord  Fylingdale  on  the  grand  tour.  I 
have  myself  heard  him.  On  one  occasion  he  proclaimed 
with  loud  voice  the  private  virtues  of  his  patron.  Sir,  I 
very  much  fear  that  we  have  discovered  a  nest  of  villains. 
Pray  Grod  we  be  not  too  late.^ 
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*  Amen/  said  my  father.     *  But  what  can  we  do  ?^ 

^  Ay,  what  can  we  do  ?  To  denounce  Lord  Fylingdale 
on  this  evidence  would  be  impossible.  To  allow  this 
marriage  to  take  place  without  warning  the  Captain 
would  be  a  most  wicked  thing.'' 

'Let  us  send  for  Jack,^  said  my  father.  'The  boy  is 
only  a  simple  sailor,  but  he  loves  the  girl.  He  will  now 
be  aboard  his  ship.'* 

It  is  not  fieur  firom  the  '  Crown  ^  to  the  Quay,  nor  from 
the  Quay  to  any  of  the  ships  in  port  I  was  sitting  in  the 
cabin,  melancholy  enou^  about  eight  o^clock  or  so,  just 
before  the  sunset  gun  fired  from  the  redoubt,  when  I  heard 
a  shout — ^  Lady  qfLynn^  ahoy  !^  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity. 

No  one  else  had  yet  arrived  at  the  '  Crown.^  The  Vicar 
laid  down  both  letters  before  me.  Then,  as  when  one 
strikes  a  spark  in  the  tinder  and,  the  match  flaming  up, 
the  darkness  partly  vanishes,  so  did  the  scheme  of  villainy 
unfold  itself — ^not  all  at  once — one  does  not  at  one  glance 
comprehend  a  conspiracy  so  vile.  But  part,  I  say,  I  did 
understand. 

*Sir,^  I  gasped.  'This  is  more  opportune  than  you 
suspect.  To-morrow  morning — at  six — at  St.  Nicholas^ 
Church — ^they  are  to  be  married  secretly.  Oh !  a  gambler 
— a  rake— -one  who  has  wasted  his  patrimony — ^to  marry 
Molly,  our  Molly !  Sir,  you  will  interfere — ^you  will  do 
something  P  It  is  the  villain  Sam :  he  was  always  a  liar — 
a  cur — a  villain.^ 

'Steady,  boy,  steady!^  said  my  father.  'It  helps  not 
to  call  names.^ 

'  It  is  partly  revenge.  He  dared  to  make  love  to  Molly 
three  years  ago.  The  Captain  cudgelled  him  handsomely 
— and  I  was  there  to  see.  It  is  revenge  in  part.  He 
hath  brought  down  this  noble  lord  to  marry  an  heiress 
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knowing  the  miaeiy  he  is  preparing  for  her.    Oh !  Sam — 
if  I  had  thee  here  V 

*  Steady,  boy,^  said  my  &ther  again. 

*Who  spread  abroad  the  many  virtues  of  this  noble 
villain?  Sam  Semple — ^in  his  service — a  most  base  and 
dishonourable  service.  Mr.  Purdon,  the  man  who  writes 
ribald  verses.^  I  thought  of  the  Lady  Anastasia,  but 
refrained.  She  at  least  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
marriage.    So  far,  however,  there  was  much  explained. 

'  What  shall  we  do  r 

^We  must  prevent  the  marriage  of  to-morrow.  Tlie 
Captain  knows  nothing  of  it.  Lord  Fjrlingdale  persuaded 
Molly.  He  cannot  marry  her  publicly  because  he  says 
that  he  cannot  join  a  wedding  feast  with  people  so  mudi 
below  him.  Molly  shall  not  keep  that  engagement,  if  I 
have  to  lock  the  door  and  keep  the  key.'* 

^Better  than  that,  JadL,^  said  the  Vicar.  ^Take  these 
two  letters.  Show  them  to  Molly  and  ask  her  to  wait 
while  the  Captain  makes  inquiries.  If  Lord  Fjrlingdale  is 
an  honourable  man  he  will  court  inquiiy.  If  not,  then  we 
are  well  rid  of  a  noble  knave.^ 

I  took  the  letters  and  ran  across  the  empty  Market 
Place.  On  my  way  I  saw  the  Captain.  He  was  walking 
towards  the  '  Crown'*  with  hanging  head.  Let  us  first  deal 
with  him. 

He  did  not  observe  me,  being  in  gloomy  meditation,  but 
passed  me  by  unnoticed,  entered  the  ^  Crown,^  hung  up  his 
hat  on  its  usual  peg,  and  put  his  stick  in  its  accustomed 
comer.    Then  he  took  his  seat  and  looked  round. 

^  I  am  glad,^  he  said,  ^  that  there  are  none  present  except 
you  two.     My  firiends,  I  am  heavy  at  heart."* 

*  So  are  we,^  said  the  Vicar.     '  But  go  on.  Captain.** 

*  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  a  rumour  of  what  has  been 
arranged  P' 
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^  There  are  rumours  of  many  kinds.  The  place  is  full  of 
rumours.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  certain  Colonel  Lanyon 
is  a  sharper.  It  is  also  rumoured  that  Sam  Semple  is  a 
villain.  It  is  further  rumoured  that  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Purdon  is  a  disgrace  to  the  cloth.  And  there 
is  yet  another  rumour.     What  is  your  rumour,  Captain  ?^ 

*Lord  Fylingdale  proposes  to  marry  Molly.  And  I 
have  accepted.  And  she  has  accepted.  But  it  was  to  be 
a  profound  secret.^ 

'It  is  so  profound  a  secret  that  the  company  at  the 
Grardens  this  evening  are  talking  about  nothing  else.' 

The  Captain  groaned.  'I  have  received  a  letter,^  he 
said.  *I  do  not  believe  it,  but  the  contents  are  dis- 
quieting.   There  is  no  signature.     Read  it."* 

The  Vicar  read  it. 

«  Captain  Cbowle, 

'  Sis, — You  are  a  very  simple  old  man ;  you  are  so 
ignorant  of  London  and  of  the  fashionable  world  that  you 
do  not  even  know  that  Lord  Fylingdale,  to  whom  you  are 
about  to  give  your  ward,  is  the  most  notorious  gambler, 
rake,  and  profligate  in  the  whole  of  that  quarter  where 
the  people  of  fashion  and  of  quality  carry  on  their  pro- 
fligate lives.  In  the  intoests  of  innocence  and  virtue 
make  some  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  this  statement  before 
lajong  your  lovely  ward  in  the  arms  of  the  villain  who  has 
come  to  Lynn  with  no  other  object  than  to  secure  her 
fortune.^ 

*  It  is  an  anonymous  letter,^  said  the  Vicar.  *  But  there 
is  something  to  be  said  in  support  of  it.  From  what 
source  did  you  derive  your  belief  in  the  virtues  of  this 
young  nobleman  P^ 

*  From  Sam  Semple.** 
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^Who  is  in  the  service  of  his  lordship.  I  know  not 
what  he  does  for  him,  but  if  he  is  turned  out  of  that 
service  he  will  infallibly  be  clapped  into  a  debtor^s 
prison/ 

^  There  is  also  that  grave  and  reverend  divine '^ 

^  The  man  Purdon.  He  is  notorious  for  writing  ribald 
verses,  and  for  leading  a  life  that  is  a  disgrace  to  his  pro- 
fession,^ 

*  There  is  also  the  Lady  Anastasia.^ 

^  I  know  nothing  about  her  Ladyship,  except  that  she 
keeps  the  bank,  as  they  call  it,  every  evening,  and  that  the 
gaming  table  allures  many  to  their  destruction/ 

^  My  friends,^  said  the  Captain,  ^  what  am  I  to  do  ?^ 

^  You  must  make  inquiry.  You  must  tell  Lord  Fyling- 
dale  that  things  have  been  brought  to  you;  that  you 
cannot  believe  them — ^if,  as  is  possible,  you  do  not ;  but 
that  you  must  make  inquiries  before  trusting  your  ward  to 
his  protection.     You  are  her  guardian.  Captain.^ 

^  I  am  more  than  her  guardian ;  I  love  her  better  than 
if  she  was  my  own  child.^ 

^  We  know  you  do.  Captain.  Therefore,  write  a  letter 
to  him  instantly.  There  is  yet  time  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage. Tell  him  these  things.  Say  that  you  must  have 
time  to  make  these  inquiries.  I  will  help  you  with  the 
letter.  And  tell  him,  as  well,  that  you  must  have  time  to 
draw  up  settlements.  If  he  is  honest,  he  will  consent  to 
this  investigation  into  his  private  character.  If  he  wants 
Molly,  and  not  her  money-bag,  he  will  at  once  agree  to 
the  settlement  of  her  fortune  upon  herself.^ 

^  I  am  an  old  fool,  I  suppose,^  said  the  Captain.  '  I  have 
believed  everything  and  everybody.  Yet  I  cannot — ^no, 
my  friends,  I  cannot  think  that  this  man,  so  proud,  so 
brave,  who  risked  his  life  for  Molly,  is  what  this  letter 
says.' 
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*  Other  letters  say  the  same  thing.  Now,  Captain,  let 
us  write.' 

The  letter,  which  was  dictated  by  the  Vicar,  was  duly 
written,  signed,  and  sealed.  Then  it  was  sent  upstairs, 
without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  to  his  Lordship's  private 
room. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

A   RESPITE 

I  WAS  as  one  who  carries  a  respite  for  a  man  already  in  the 
cart  and  on  his  way  to  Tyburn ;  or  I  was  as  one  who  him- 
self receives  a  respite  on  the  way  to  Tyburn.  For,  if  the 
charges  in  those  letters  were  true,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  results  of  an  inquiry.  Now,  could  there  be  any 
doubt  that  Lord  Fylingdale,  in  such  a  case,  woidd  refuse 
an  inquiry  ?  I  ran,  therefore,  as  if  everything  depended 
on  my  speed,  and  I  arrived  breathless. 

Molly  was  alone,  walking  about  the  garden  restlessly. 
The  sun  was  now  set,  but  the  glow  of  the  sky  lingered, 
and  her  face  was  flushed  in  the  western  light.  ^Jack,^ 
she  cried,  ^  I  thought  we  had  parted  this  afternoon.  What 
has  happened  ?     You  have  been  running.     What  is  it  T 

^  A  good  deal  has  happened,  Molly.  For  one  thing,  you 
will  not  be  married  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Why  not?    Is  my  Lord  ill?' 

^  Not  that  I  know  of.  But  you  will  not  be  married 
to-morrow  morning.' 

*  You  talk  in  riddles.  Jack.' 

^  Would  you  like  to  put  off  the  wedding,  Molly  7 
^  Alas !     If  I  could  put  it  off  altogether !     I  am  down- 
hearted over  it.  Jack.     It  weighs  me  down  like  lead.    But 
there  is  no  escape.' 

^  I  think  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  means  of  escape — a 
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respite,  at  least — ^unless  there  are  worse  liars  in  the  world 
than  those  we  have  at  Lynn/ 

^ Liars  at  Lynn,  Jack?  Who  are  they?  Oh,  Jack, 
what  has  happened  ?** 

I  sat  down  on  a  garden-bench.  ^  MoUy,^  I  said,  ^  you 
hold  the  private  character  of  Lord  Fylingdale  in  the 
highest  esteem,  do  you  not  V 

^  There  is  no  better  man  living.  This  makes  me  ashamed 
of  being  so  loath  to  marry  him/ 

*  Well,  but,  Molly,  consider.  Who  hath  bestowed  this 
fine  character  upon  his  Lordship  P 

^Everybody  who  knows  him — Sam  Semple,  for  one. 
He  is  never  weary  of  singing  the  praises  of  his  patron.^ 

*  He  is  a  grateful  soul,  and,  on  his  own  account,  a  pillar 
of  truth.  I  will  show  you  presently  what  an  ornament  he 
is  to  truth.     Who  else  T 

*  The  Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon,  once  his  tutor.  Surely 
he  ought  to  know.^ 

'  Surely.  Nobody  ought  to  know  better.  I  will  show 
you  presently  how  admirable  a  witness  to  character  this 
reverend  divine  must  be  esteemed.** 

*  There  is  Sir  Harry  Malyns,  who  assured  us  that  his 
Lordship  is  thought  to  be  too  virtuous  for  the  world  of 
fashion.^ 

'  He  is  himself,  like  the  parson,  a  fine  judge  of  character. 
Is  that  all?' 

*  No.  The  Lady  Anastasia  herself  spoke  to  me  of  his 
nobiUty.' 

*She  has  also  spoken  to  me— of  other  things.  See 
here,  Molly.'  I  lugged  out  the  two  letters.  'What  I 
have  here  contains  the  characters  of  all  these  excellent 
persons ;  the  latest  scandals  about  them,  their  reputation, 
and  their  practices.' 

*  But,  Jack,  what  scandals  ?    What  reputations  ?' 
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'Yoa  shaU  see,  Molly.  Oh,  the  allegatiotis  may  be 
fabe,  one  and  all !  For  what  I  know,  Sam  may  have  the 
wings  of  an  archangel  and  Mr.  Puidon  may  be  already 
over-ripe  for  the  New  Jerusalem.    But  you  shall  read.^ 

I  offered  her  the  letters. 

*  No,^  she  said ;  *  read  them  yourself.^ 

*The  first,  then, is  from  my  father^s  first  cousin, Zackary 
Pentecrosse,  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain,  which  is  a  part 
of  London.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  respectaUe,  Grod-fearing 
man.  You  will  observe  that  he  does  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  his  information.'* 

I  then  read,  at  length,  the  letter  which  you  have  already 
heard. 

'  What  do  you  think,  Molly  ?' 

^  I  don^  know  what  to  think.     Is  the  world  so  wicked  ? 

*  Here  is  another  letter,  concerning  the  Rev^end  Ben- 
jamin Purdon.  Observe  that  this  is  another  and  an  inde- 
pendent witness.'*  So  I  read  the  second  letter,  which  you 
have  also  heard.  ^What  do  you  think  of  this  worthy 
gentleman,  Molly  ? 

*  Oh,  Jack,  I  am  overwhelmed !  Tell  me  more  what  it 
means.** 

^  It  means,  my  dear,  that  a  ruined  gamester  thought  to 
find  an  heiress  who  would  know  nothing  of  his  tarnished 
reputation.  She  must  be  rich.  All  he  wanted  was  her 
money.  She  must  not  have  her  money  tied  up.  It  must 
be  all  in  his  own  hands,  to  do  with  it  what  he  chose ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  dissipate  and  waste  it  in  riot  and  raking  and 
gambling.^ 

' Lord  Fylingdale ?  Jack!  Think  of  his  face !  Think 
of  his  manners !  Are  they  sudi  as  you  would  expect  in  a 
rake?' 

*  There  are,  perhaps,  different  kinds  of  rakes.  Tom 
Rising  would  spend  the  night  drinking  and  bawling  songs. 
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Another  kind  would  practise  wickedness  as  eagerly,  but 
with  more  politeness.  What  do  I  know  of  such  men  ? 
Certain  I  am  that  Lord  I^lingdale  would  not  scour  the 
streets  and  play  the  Mohock;  but  that  he  has  found 
other  vices  more  pleasant  and  more  (apparently)  polite  is 
quite  possible/ 

*I  don'^t  understand,  Jack.  All  the  gentlemen,  like 
Mr.  Rising,  drink  and  sing.  Do  all  gentlemen  who  do 
not  drink  practise  other  vices  7* 

I  think  that  I  must  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  what 
followed  from  some  book. 

*  Well,  Molly,  you  have  seen  the  Vicar  taste  a  glass  of 
wina  He  will  roll  it  in  the  glass ;  he  will  hold  it  to  the 
light,  admiring  the  colour;  he  will  inhale  the  fragrance; 
he  will  drink  it  slowly,  little  by  little,  sipping  the  con- 
tents, and  he  will  not  take  more  than  a  single  glass  or  two 
at  the  most.  In  the  same  time  Tom  Rising  would  have 
gulped  down  a  whole  bottle.  One  man  wants  to  gratify 
many  senses ;  the  other  seeks  only  to  get  drunk  as  quickly 
as  he  can.  So,  I  take  it,  with  the  forbidden  pleasures  of 
the  world.  One  man  may  cultivate  his  taste ;  the  other 
may  be  satined  with  the  coarse  and  plentiful  debauchery. 
This  is  not,  however,  talk  for  honest  folk  like  you  and 
me.^ 

*  Gro  on  with  your  stoiy.  Jack.  Never  mind  the  different 
ways  of  wickedness.^ 

*  Well,  the  gamester  heard  of  an  heiress.  She  belonged 
to  a  town  remote  from  fashion — a  town  of  simple  merchants 
and  sailors;  she  was  very  rich;  much  richer  than  he  at  first 
believed.'* 

*  Who  told  him  about  this  heiress  ?^ 

'  A  creature  called  Sam  Semple,  whom  the  Captain  once 
cudgelled.  Why,  Molly,  it  was  revenge.  In  retium  for 
the  cudgelling  he  would  place  you  and  your  fortune  in  the 

21 
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hands  of  a  man  who  would  bring  misery  upon  you  and 
ruin  on  yoiir  fortune.  Heavens,  how  the  thing  works  out! 
And  it  happened  just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  a  spring 
was  found  in  the  town — a  spring  whose  medicinal  proper- 
ties      Ha!^      I  jumped  to  my  feet     *  Molly,  who 

found  that  spring?  Sam  Semple.  Who  wrote  to  the 
Doctor  about  it?  Sam  Semple.  Who  spread  abroad  a 
report  that  the  physicians  of  London  were  sending  their 
patients  to  Lynn?  Sam  Semple.  How  many  patients 
have  come  to  us  from  London  ?  None — save  and  except 
only  the  party  of  those  who  came  secretly  in  his  lordship^s 
train — ^to  sing  his  praises  and  work  his  vdcked  will.    Why, 

Molly ^    I  burst  into  a  laugh,  for  now  I  understood, 

as  one  sometimes  does  understand,  suddenly  and  without 
proof  other  than  the  rapid  conclusion,  the  fuU  meaning  of 
the  whole.  'MoUy,  I  say,  there  has  never  been  any 
medicinal  spring  here  at  all;  the  Doctor'*s  well  is  but 
common  spring  water ;  there  are  no  cures ;  the  whole 
business  is  a  plan — ^a  bite — an  invention  of  Sam  Semple  i'* 

^  Jack,  have  a  care.  How  can  that  be,  when  the  Doctor 
has  a  long  list  of  cures  ?^ 

^  I  know  not.  But  I  do  know  that  Sam  Semple  invented 
the  Spa  in  order  to  bring  down  this  invasion  of  sharpers 
and  gamblers  and  heiress-hunters.  Oh,  what  a  liar  he  is ! 
What  revenge!  What  cunning!  Whal  signal  service 
has  this  servant  of  the  devil  rendered  to  his  master  !^ 

Truly,  I  was  carried  out  of  myself  by  this  discovery, 
which  explained  everything. 

^So,^  I  went  on,  Hhey  came  here  all  the  way  firom 
London,  with  their  lying  excuse  that  they  were  ordered 
here  by  their  physicians ;  and  we,  poor  simple  folk,  fell  into 
the  snare,  all  the  countryside  fell  into  the  snare,  and  we 
have  been  fooled  into  drinking  common  water  and  call- 
ing it  what  you  please ;  and  we  have  built  Gardens,  and 
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engaged  musicians,  and  created  a  Spa,  and— oh,  Lord ! 
Lord  !  what  a  liar  he  is !  What  a  liar !  This  comes,  I 
suppose,  of  being  a  poet  V 

Then  Molly  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm.  *  Jack,^  she 
said,  very  seriously,  *  do  you  really  believe  this  story  ? 
Only  consider  what  it  means  to  me/  Molly  was  more 
concerned  about  Lord  Fylingdale  than  about  Sam  Semple. 

*  I  believe  every  word  of  it,  Molly.  I  believe  that  they 
have  all  joined  in  the  conspiracy — ^more  or  less ;  that  they 
have  all  got  promises ;  and  that  to-morrow  morning,  if 
you  do  not  refuse  to  meet  this  man  in  St.  Nicholas^ 
Church,  you  will  bring  upon  yourself  nothing  but  misery 
and  ruin.'* 

^  I  have  promised  to  meet  him.  I  must  at  least  send 
him  a  message,  if  only  to  say  that  I  shall  not  come.** 

*  I  should  like  to  send  him  nothing.  But  you  are  right. 
It  is  best  to  be  courteous.  Well,  you  may  send  him  a 
letter.     I  will  myself  take  it  to  the  "  Crown." ' 

*  But  afterwards.  Jack.  What  shall  we  do  afterwards  ? 
If  he  is  innocent  he  will  take  offence.     If  not ** 

*If  you  were  engaged  to  marry  a  young  merchant, 
MoUy,  or  a  skipper,  and  you  heard  rumours  of  bank- 
ruptcy, drink,  or  evil  courses,  what  would  you  do  ?* 

*  I  would  tell  him  that  I  had  heard  such  and  such  about 
him,  and  I  should  ask  for  explanations.'* 

*  Then  do  exactly  the  same  with  Lord  Fylingdale.  He 
is  accused  of  certain  things.  The  Captain  must  make 
inquiry — ^he  is  bound  to  inquire.  Why,  the  Vicar  himself 
says  that  he  would,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  travel  all  the  way  to  London,  there  to  learn  the 
foundations,  if  any,  for  these  charges,  and  afterwards  into 
Gloucestershire,  where  his  Lordship^s  country  mansion 
stands,  to  leam  on  the  spot  what  the  tenants  and  the 
people  of  the  country  know  of  him.'* 

21—8 
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^  But  auppose  he  refuses  esqplanations.  He  is  too  proud 
to  be  called  to  account.'* 

'  Th^i  send  him  packing.  Lord  or  no  Lord,  proud  or 
humble.  If  he  furnishes  explanations — ^if  these  things 
axe  untrue — then — ^why,  then,  you  wiU  ocmsider  what  to 
do.  But,  Molly,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  explanations 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  your  noble  lover  will  cany 
it  off  to  the  end  with  the  same  lofty  pride  and  cold  mien.^ 

^  Let  us  go  into  the  parlour,  Jack.  There  are  the  Cap- 
taints  writing  materials.  Help  me  to  say  what  is  prcqier. 
Oh !  is  it  possible  ?  Can  I  believe  it  ?  Are  these  things 
true?  That  proud  man,  raised  above  his  fellows  by  his 
virtues  and  his  rank  and  his  principles !  Jack,  he  risked 
his  life  for  me/ 

*Ask  no  more  questions,  Molly.  We  must  have  ex- 
planations.   Let  us  write  the  letter.' 

It  was  Molly'^s  first  letter ;  the  only  letter,  perhaps,  that 
she  will  ever  write  in  all  her  life.  Certainly  she  had  never 
written  one  before,  nor  has  she  ever  written  one  since. 
Like  moet  houaewiveB,  her  writing  is  only  wanted  for 
household  accounts,  receipts  for  puddings  and  pies,  and  the 
labelling  of  her  bottles  and  jars.  I  have  the  letter  before 
me  at  this  moment.  It  is  written  in  a  large  sprawling 
hand,  and  the  speUing  is  not  such  as  would  satisfy  my 
father. 

Naturally  she  looked  to  me  for  advice.  I  had  writtrai 
many  letters  to  my  owners  and  to  foreign  merchants  about 
cargoes  and  the  like,  and  was  therefore  able  to  advise  the 
composition  of  a  letter  which  should  be  justly  expressed 
and  to  the  point : — 

*  Honoured  Loxd, 

^This  is  from  me  at  the  present  moment  in  my 
guardian's  parlour.'   FShe  wrote  *  in  oarlour  ^  as  L  the  mate 
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of  a  ship,  should  have  written  *  in  port  ^  or  Mn  harbour/] 
^  It  is  to  inform  you  that  intelligence  has  been  brought 
by  letters  from  London  and  Cambridge.  Touching  the 
matters  referred  to  in  these  letters,  I  have  to  report  for 
your  satis&ction,  that  they  caU  your  Lordship,  in  round 
terms,  a  gamester  and  a  ruined  rake;  and  your  com- 
panions at  the  Spa,  vis.,  Sam  Semple,  the  parson,  the 
rickety  old  beau,  and  the  Colonel,  simple  rogues,  common 
cheats,  and  sharpers.  Shall  not,  therefore,  meet  your 
Lordship  at  the  diurch  to-morrow  morning  as  instructed. 
Awaiting  your  Lordship^s  explanations  and  commands, 

*  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

*  Molly.' 

This  letter  I  folded,  sealed,  addressed,  and  dropped  into 
my  pocket.  Then  I  bade  Molly  good-night,  entreated 
her  to  be  thankful  for  her  escape,  and  so  left  her  with  a 
light  heart ;  verily  it  seemed  as  if  the  sadness  of  the  last 
two  months  had  been  wholly  and  suddenly  lifted.  On  my 
way  back  to  the  *  Crown '  I  passed  the  Lady  Anastasia's 
lodging  just  as  her  chair  was  brought  to  the  house.  I 
opened  tiie  door  for  her  and  stood  hat  in  hand. 

*  Why,  it  is  Jack,*  she  cried.  ^  It  is  the  sailor  Jack — 
the  constant  lover.  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell 
meP 

'Only  that  Molly  will  not  keep  that  appointment  of 
to-morrow  morning.'* 

'  Oh !  That  interesting  appointment  in  St.  Nicholas' 
Church.  May  a  body  ask  why  the  ceremony  has  been 
postponed  i^ 

'Things  have  been  disclosed  at  the  last  moment. 
Fortunately,  in  time.' 

'  What  things,  and  by  whom  P 

'By  letter.     It  is  stated  as  a  Ceuct  well  known  that  Lord 
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Fylingdale  is  nothing  better  than  a  ruined  rake  and  a 
notorious  gamester/ 

^Indeed?  The  excellent  Lord  Fylingdale?  Impos- 
sible !  Quite  impossible !  The  illustrious  example  of  so 
many  virtues !  The  explanations  will  be»  I  am  sure,  com- 
plete and  satisfifitctoiy.  Ruined  ?  A  rake  ?  A  notorious 
gamester?  What  next  will  the  world  say?  Does  his 
Lordship  know  of  this  discovery  ?  Not  yet.  You  said  it 
was  a  discovery,  did  you  not  ?  Well,  my  friend,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me.  You  are  quite  sure 
Molly  will  not  be  there?  Very  good  of  you  to  tell  me. 
For  my  own  part,  I  start  for  London  quite  early — at  five 
o^clock.    Good-bye,  Jack/ 

Then  I  went  to  the  *  Crown,^  where  I  learned  that  the 
Captain  had  been  reading  another  letter  containing  accu- 
sations as  bad  as  those  in  the  other  two. 

So  we  fell  to  talking  over  the  business,  and  we  con- 
gratulated the  Captain  that  he  had  sent  that  letter ;  and 
we  resolved  that  he  should  refuse  to  receive  the  villain 
Sam  Semple ;  and  that  the  Vicar  should,  if  necessaiy, 
proceed  to  London,  and  there  learn  what  he  could  con- 
cerning the  past  history  and  the  present  reputation  of  the 
noble  suitor.  Meantime,  I  said  no  more  about  the  in- 
tended marriage  at  St.  NichoW  Church  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan.  As  things  turned  out,  it  would  have 
been  fiir  better  had  I  told  the  Captain  and  had  we  both 
planted  ourselves  as  sentinels  at  the  door,  so  as  to  be  quite 
sure  that  Molly  did  not  go  forth  at  six  in  the  morning. 

That  evening,  after  leaving  me.  Lady  Anastasia  sent  a 
note  to  Lord  Fylingdale.  *  I  am  leaving  Lynn  early  to- 
morrow morning.  I  expect  to  be  in  London  in  two  days. 
Shall  write  to  Molly.** 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

A   WEDDING 

I  BOWED  myself  aboard  that  evening  in  a  strange  condition 
of  exultation,  for  I  had  now  no  doubt — ^no  doubt  at  all — 
that  the  charges  were  true,  and  that  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  deadly  kind  was  not  only  discovered,  but  also  checked. 
And  I  could  not  but  admire  the  craft  and  subtlety  dis- 
played by  the  favourite  of  the  Muses  in  devising  a  plan  by 
which  it  was  made  possible  for  the  conspirators  to  come 
altogether  vdthout  the  least  suspicion  to  the  town  of  Lynn. 
How  else  could  they  come  ?  For  reasons  political  ?  But 
Lynn  is  a  borough  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of 
Houghton.  Nobody  could  stand  against  him,  nor  could 
anyone  in  Lord  Fylingdale^s  rank  visit  the  town  in  its 
ordinary  condition  without  receiving  an  invitation  to 
Houghton  if  Sir  Robert  was  there.  Unless,  indeed,  there 
were  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  visited  or  received. 
What  Sam  had  not  expected  was,  without  doubt,  the 
wonderful  success  of  his  deception;  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  country  round  accepted  his  inventions;  the 
readiness  with  which  they  drank  those  innocent  waters; 
the  miraculous  cures  effected ;  and  the  transformation  of 
the  venerable  old  port  and  trading  town  into  a  haunt  and 
resort  of  fashion  for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Thinking  of  all  these  things,  and  in  blissful  anticipation 
of  the  discomfiture  of  all  the  conspirators,  there  was  an 
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important  thing  that  I  quite  forgot,  namely,  to  send 
MoUy'^s  letter  to  her  suitor  in  his  room  at  the  *  Crown.^  I 
carried  the  letter  in  my  pocket.  I  undressed  and  lay 
down  in  my  bunk.  I  slept  with  a  light  heart,  dreaming 
only  of  things  pleasant,  until  the  morning,  when  the 
earliest  stroke  of  the  hammer  firom  the  yard  and  the  quay 
woke  me  up.  It  was  then  half-past  five.  I  sat  up.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes.  I  then  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
letter  was  in  my  pocket  still. 

It  was,  I  say,  half-past  five.  The  engagement  was  for  six 
o^dodc.     I  might  have  time  yet  to  stop  Lord  Fylingdale. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  dress.  You  may  imagine  that 
I  did  not  spend  much  time  in  powdering  my  hair.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  in 
my  dinghy. 

By  the  clock  on  the  Common  Stathe  it  was  five  minutes 
to  six  when  I  landed  and  made  her  fiast.  I  climbed  the 
stairs,  and  ran  as  fast  as  my  1^  could  carry  me  to  the 
*  Crown."  As  I  reached  the  door  the  clodc  struck  six. 
Was  Lord  Fylingdale  in  his  room  ?  I  was  too  late.  He 
had  left  the  house  some  ten  minutes  befoie,  and  had  been 
carried  in  his  chair  across  the  Mariiet  Place. 

I  followed.  It  was  already  five  minutes  past  the  hour. 
I  should  find  him  in  the  church,  chafing  at  the  delay.  I 
would  give  him  the  letter  and  retire. 

The  Market  Place  was  filled  with  the  market  people 
and  with  the  townspeople  who  came  to  buy.  I  pushed 
across,  stepping  over  a  basket,  and  jostled  by  women  with 
poultigr  and  vegetables.  It  was,  however,  seven  or  eight 
minutes  past  six  when  I  arrived  at  the  church ;  the  docMv 
of  the  south  porch  were  open.  Within  I  heard  the  sound 
of  voice8--or,  at  least,  of  one  voice.    I  looked  in. 

Heavens!  What  had  hqvpened ?  Not  only  was  I  late 
with    my  letter,  but— but— couki  I  believe    my  eyes? 
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Molly  herself  stood  before  the  altar ;  facing  her  was  Lord 
Fylingdale,  who  held  her  hand.  Within  the  rails  stood 
the  Beverend  Benjamin  Puidon ;  beside  him,  the  clerk,  to 
make  the  responses.  And  the  minister,  when  I  arrived, 
was  actually  saying  the  words  which  the  brid^room  repeats 
after  the  minister,  completing  in  effect  the  marriage  cere- 
mony: *I,  Ludovick,  take  thee,  Mary,  to  my  wedded 
wife  .  .  /  and  so  on  according  to  the  form  prescribed. 
And  again,  the  words  beginning,  *  With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed  .  .  / 

I  stood  and  listened,  lost  in  wonder. 

llien  came  the  prayer  prescribed.  After  which  the 
deigyman  joined  their  hands  ti^ther,  saying : — 

^  Those  whom  Grod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder.^ 

I  heard  no  more.  I  sat  down  on  the  nearest  bench. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change  ?  Remember 
that  I  had  left  Molly  only  a  few  hours  before  this,  fully 
resolved  that  she  would  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  state- 
ments and  diarges  made  in  the  two  letters ;  resolved  that 
she  would  not  keep  that  engagement ;  her  admiration  for 
the  proud,  brave,  noble  creature,  her  lover,  turned  into 
loathing. 

And  now — ^now,  in  the  early  morning,  with  her  letter  in 
my  pocket  stating  her  change  of  purpose — I  found  her  at 
the  altar,  and  actually  married. 

*Whom  Grod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder.^ 

What  if  the  man  Purdon  was  all  that  he  was  described? 
The  priestly  office  confers  rights  and  powers  which  are 
independent  of  the  man  who  holds  that  office.  Whatever 
his  private  wickedness,  Purdon  was  a  clergyman,  and 
theref<xe  he  could  many  people. 

Molly  stood  before  the  altar  as  had  been  arranged ;  she 
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wore  a  black  silk  domino ;  she  had  on  a  pink  silk  cloak 
with  a  hood  drawn  over  her  head,  so  that  she  was  quite 
covered  up  and  concealed.  But  I  knew  her  by  her  stature, 
which  was  taller  than  the  common,  and  by  the  dress,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon. 

Then  the  bridegroom  ofiered  his  hand  and  led  the  bride 
into  the  vestry.    They  were  to  sign  the  marriage  register. 

And  here  I  rose  and  slunk  away.  I  say  that  I  slunk 
away.  If  you  like  it  better,  I  crawled  away,  for  I  was  side 
at  heart.  The  thing  which  I  most  dreaded,  the  mairiage 
of  our  girl  to  a  rake  and  a  gamester,  had  been  actually 
accomplished.  Misery  and  ruin ;  misery  and  ruin ;  misery 
and  ruin  would  be  her  lot.  And  in  my  pocket  was  her 
letter  asking  for  explanations  —  and  withdrawing  her 
promise  for  the  morrow !  Could  one  believe  one^s 
senses? 

I  crawled  away,  ashamed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  of 
the  girl  I  loved.  Women,  I  said  to  myself,  are  poor,  weak 
creatures.  They  believe  everything;  Lord  Fylingdale 
must  have  been  with  her  early.  He  had  but  to  deny 
the  whole ;  she  accepted  the  denial ;  despite  her  resolu- 
tion she  walked  with  him  to  the  church  as  the  lamb  goes 
to  the  shambles.  Oh,  Molly !  Molly !  Who  would  have 
believed  it  of  you  ? 

I  left  the  church  and  went  away.  I  thou^t  of  going 
to  the  Captain ;  of  telling  my  father ;  of  telling  the  Vicar ; 
but  it  seemed  like  treachery,  and  I  refrained.  Instead,  I 
walked  back  to  the  quay,  and  paddled  to  the  ship,  where 
presently  the  barges  came  alongside  and  the  day'^s  work 
b^gan.  Fortunate  it  is  for  a  man  that  at  moments  of 
great  unhappiness  his  work  has  to  be  done  and  he  is 
compelled  to  put  aside  his  sorrow  and  to  think  upon  his 
duty.  But,  alas!  Poor  Molly!  Who  could  have  believed 
it  possible  ? 
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Welly  you  see,  I  did  not  follow  this  wedding  to  an  end. 
Had  I  gone  into  the  vestry  I  should  have  been  witness  of 
something  very  unexpected.  Had  not  the  Lady  Anastasia 
— ^who,  I  now  understand,  was  tortured  by  jealousy — 
promised  that  ^  something  should  happen  ?^ 

The  clergyman  had  the  registers  lying  on  the  table  open. 
He  took  a  pen  and  filled  in  the  forms.  He  then  offered 
the  pen  to  the  bride. 

*  My  lady,**  he  said,  ^  I  must  ask  your  Liadyship  to  sign 
the  register.     In  duplicate,  if  you  please.^ 

Tbe  bride  sat  down,  and  in  a  large  bold  hand  wrote  her 
name,  *  Mary  Miller.^ 

Then  the  bridegroom  took  the  pen  and  signed  ^  Fyling- 
dale.' 

The  clergyman  shook  the  pounce  box  over  the  names 
and  shut  up  the  books,  which  he  gave  to  the  clerk.  This 
officer  took  the  books  and  locked  them  in  the  great  trunk 
which  held  the  papers  and  books  of  the  church,  putting 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

^  And  now,^  said  Mr.  Purdon,  ^  let  me  congratulate  my 
noble  patron  and  the  newly-made  Countess  on  this  auspicious 
event.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  bottle  of  the  finest  port 
the  ^  Crown  ^  possesses,  and  I  venture  to  drink  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.**  So  saying  he  produced  a  bottle 
and  glasses.  The  bride,  without  saying  a  word,  inclined 
her  head  to  the  bridegroom  and  drank  off  her  glass.  Lord 
Fylingdale,  who  looked,  if  one  may  say  so  of  a  bridegroom, 
peevish  and  iU  at  ease,  raised  his  glass.  *  To  your  happi- 
ness, Molly  !^  he  said. 

So  all  was  finished.  ^  You  are  going  home,  Molly  T  he 
asked.  'For  the  present — that  is  to  say,  for  a  day  or 
two,  it  will  be  best  I  shall  claim  you  very  soon.  There 
is  no  one  but  ourselves  in  the  vestry  \  for  the  derk,  having 
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locked  the  box  and  accepted  the  gmnea  bestowed  upcm 
by  the  hridegroomj  was  now  tramping  down  the  church 
and  throogh  the  pordu  No  one  bat  themselves  was  in  the 
vestrj  or  the  church.  ^  You  may,  thecefore,  take  off  your 
domino/ 

^  As  your  Lordship  pleases/  Lord  Fylingdale  started. 
Whose  voice  was  that  ? 

^As  you  order,  I  obey/  So  the  bride  removed  her 
domino  and  threw  back  the  hood. 

The  bridegroom  started.  ^What  is  thisF  he  cried, 
furious,  with  certain  words  which  were  out  of  jdaoe  in  a 
church. 

^Lady  AnastasiaP  cried  Mr.  Purdon.  *Good  Lord! 
Tlien  we  are  all  undone  !^ 

^  What  does  it  mean  ?  Tell  me,  she-devil — ^what  does  it 
mean  ?  Where  is  MoUy  ?  But  this  is  play-acting.  This 
is  not  a  marriage.^ 

*  I  fear,  my  Lord,^  said  the  parson,  *  that  it  is  a  marriage. 
The  registers  are  in  the  strong-box.  They  cannot  be 
altered/ 

*  Go  after  the  clerk,  man.  Order  him  to  give  up  the 
keys.    Tear  the  pages  out  of  the  registers.^ 

^  I  cannot,^  said  Mr.  Purdon.  ^  I  dare  not.  The  man 
is  a  witness  of  this  marriage ;  he  has  seen  the  entry  in  the 
register.  I  dare  not  alter  them  or  destroy  a  single  page. 
I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  your  Lordship,  but  this  thing 
I  cannot  do.  It  is  a  marriage,  I  say.  You  are  married  to 
the  Lady  Anastasia  here/ 

^  Talk !  talk !  Go  after  the  man.  Bring  back  the  man. 
Tear  the  keys  from  him.     Silence  the  man !  Buy  his  silence ! 

By !  I  will  murder  him,  if  I  must,  in  order  to  stop  his 

tongue/ 

*Your  Lordship  forgets  your  bride — your  happy, 
smiling,  innocent  Inide  f 
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He  cursed  her.  He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  her 
down,  but  forbc»re. 

^  I  told  you,^  she  contioued,  ^  that  in  everything  I  was  at 
your  service — except  in  one  thing.  Tear  the  roisters; 
murder  the  derk ;  but  the  bride  will  be  left.  And  if  you 
murder  her  as  well  you  will  be  no  nearer  the  possession  of 
the  lovely  Molly.** 

The  bridegroom  sank  into  a  chair.  He  was  terrible  to 
look  at,  for  his  wrath  and  disappointment  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  speech.  Where  was  now  the  cold  and 
haughty  front  ?  It  was  gone.  He  sat  in  the  chair,  up- 
right, his  face  purple,  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head  as 
one  who  hath  some  kind  of  fit. 

The  clergyman,  still  in  his  white  surplice,  looked  on  and 
trembled,  for  his  old  pupil  was  in  a  murderous  frame  of 
mind.  There  was  no  knowing  whom  he  might  murder. 
Besides,  he  had  before  this  divined  the  true  meaning  of  the 
visit  to  Ljmn ;  and  he  foresaw  ruin  to  himself  as  well  as 
his  patron. 

Lord  Fylingdale  turned  upon  him  suddenly  and  cursed 
him  for  a  fool,  an  ass,  a  villain,  a  traitor.  '  You  are  in 
the  plot,^  he  said.  ^  You  knew  all  along.  You  have  been 
suborned.^ 

^My  Lord — my  Lord,  have  patience.  What  could  I 
know?  I  was  bidden  to  be  here  at  six  to  marry  you.  I 
supposed  that  the  bride  was  the  fair  Miss  Molly.  I  could 
not  tell ;  I  knew  nothing.  The  lady  was  in  a  domino.  It 
is  irregular  to  be  married  in  a  domino.  But  your  Lord- 
ship wished  it.     VIThat  could  I  do  ?* 

'  Send  for  the  key,  then,  and  destroy  the  rasters.** 

'  Alas!  my  Lord,  it  is  now,  you  may  be  sure,  all  over  the 
town  that  you  have  been  married,  and  to  Miss  Molly .^ 

'  Where  is  Molly  ?  Where  is  Molly,  then  ?  Why  did 
she  keep  away  T 
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Hie  bride  looked  on  with  her  mocking  smile  of  triumph. 
*  You  may  murder  me,^  she  said,  *  but  you  will  not  undo 
the  marriage.  I  have  been  married,  it  is  true,  under  a 
false  name ;  but  I  am  married  none  the  less.^ 

^  You  have  brought  ruin  upon  us  all,^  her  husband  said. 
^  Ruin — headlong  ruin.  I  am  at  my  last  guinea.  I  can 
raise  no  more  money — ^I  have  no  more  credit.  You,  your- 
self, are  as  much  discredited.^ 

^  If  you  are  ruined,^  the  lady  replied,  ^  you  are  rightly 
punished.  How  many  vows  have  you  made  to  me  ?  How 
many  lies  have  you  invented  to  keep  me  quiet  ? 

*'  With  submission,  my  Lord,^  Mr.  Purdon  stammered,  for 
terror  and  bewilderment  held  him,  *  this  is  a  bad  moming^s 
work.  Let  me  advise  that  before  the  town  is  awake  we 
leave  the  church  and  talk  over  the  business  in  her  Lady- 
ship^s  rooms,  or  elsewhere.  We  must  be  in  private.  To 
curse  and  to  swear  helps  notiiing ;  nor  does  it  help  to  talk 
of  a  jealous  revenge.    Let  us  go.** 

It  was  with  a  tottering  step,  as  if  he  was  smitten  with 
palsy,  that  the  brid^room  walked  down  the  aisle.  The 
bride  put  up  her  domino,  and  threw  her  hood  over  her 
head,  and  so  with  the  parson,  in  silence,  walked  away  from 
the  church  to  her  lodging,  leaving  the  bridegroom  to  come 
by  himself. 

As  yet  the  market  people  had  not  heard  the  news. 

But  the  news  spread.  The  clerk  told  his  wife.  ^  I  come 
from  the  church,^  he  said.  ^  I  have  witnessed  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Molly — Captain  Growlers  Molly — ^with  ihe  noble 
Lord  who  wears  the  star  and  looks  so  grand — a  private 
wedding  it  was.  I  know  not  why.  The  parson  was  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Purdon,  he  who  reads  the  Moming  Prayers 
and  preaches  on  Sunday.* 

Then  the  derk^s  wife,  slipping  on  her  apron — ^for  sudi 
folk  find  the  shelter  of  the  apron  for  their  hands  necessary 
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in  conversation — ^ran  round  to  the  Pump  Room.  No  one 
wa8  there  as  yet,  but  the  two  dippers.  To  them  she  com- 
municated the  news. 

Then  she  went  on  to  the  market  and  told  all  the  people 
of  the  town  cha£Pering  there. 

At  seven  oVlock  the  Captain,  walking  in  his  garden, 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Horns,  who  stood  before 
the  house  and  performed  a  noble  flourish.  ^What  the 
devil  is  that  for  T  said  the  Captain.  Then  there  arrived 
the  butchers,  with  their  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  and 
began  to  make  their  music  with  zeal.  The  Captain  went 
out  to  them.     Up  went  their  hats. 

^  Huzza  for  Miss  Molly  and  her  husband  !^ 

^  Her  husband  ?    What  do  you  mean  T 

*  Her  husband — ^his  Lordship — married  this  morning  !** 

*  What  ?^  The  Captain  stared  in  amazement.  Then  he 
rushed  into  the  house.  Molly  was  in  the  kitchen.  ^  What 
is  this  r  he  asked.  ^  The  butchers  are  here  and  the  Horns, 
and  they  swear  you  were  married  this  morning,  Molly  !^ 

*  Why,  Captain,  I  have  not  been  outside  the  door.  I 
am  not  married,  I  assure  you,  and  I  begin  to  think,  now, 
that  I  never  shall  be  married.^ 

The  Captain  went  out  and  dismissed  the  musicians. 
But  the  thing  troubled  him,  and  he  was  already  sick  at 
heart  on  account  of  the  last  night^s  discourse  and  its  dis- 
coveries. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A  NEW  COMPACT 

What  followed,  by  invention  and  design  of  the  pious 
ecclesiastic,  Mr.  Piurdon,  was  a  villainy  even  greater  than 
that  at  first  designed — more  daring,  more  cruel. 

The  bride,  accompanied  by  the  minister  officiating  in 
the  late  ceremony,  walked  back  to  her  lodging.  She  was 
still  exultant  in  the  first  glow  and  triumph  of  her  revenga 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  walked  downcast,  stealthily 
glancing  at  his  companion,  his  big  head  moving  sideways 
like  the  head  of  a  bear,  his  sallow  cheeks  paler  than  was 
customary.  The  bridegroom,  for  his  part,  flung  himself 
into  his  chair,  and  so  was  carried  to  the  lady^s  lodging. 
A  strange  wedding  procession ! 

She  threw  off  her  doak  and  her  domino,  and  stood 
before  her  newly-made  lord,  her  eyes  bright,  her  face 
flushed,  her  lips  quivering.  She  was  filled  with  revenge 
only  half  satiated ;  but  revenge  can  never  be  wholly  satis- 
fied ;  pmd  she  was  filled  with  the  triumph  of  victory. 

^ I  have  won  !^  she  said ;  ^you  tried  to  deceive  me  again, 
Ludovick.  But  I  have  won.  You  have  been  cauj^t  in 
your  own  toils.^ 

He  took  the  nearest  chair,  sitting  down  in  silence,  but 
his  face  was  dark.  As  she  looked  upon  him,  some  of  the 
triumph  died  out  of  her  eyes ;  her  cheek  lost  its  glow ;  she 
b^an  to  be  firightened.     What  would  he  say — or  do— 
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next  ?  As  for  his  Reverence,  he  stood  close  to  the  door  as 
if  ready  for  instant  flight.  Indeed,  there  was  cause  for 
uncertainty  because  the  man  was  desperate  and  his  sword 
was  at  his  side. 

*  Silence  !^  he  said,  ^  or  I  may  kill  you/ 

Then  there  was  silence.  The  other  two  did  not  speak. 
The  lady  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  twisting  her  fingers 
nervously. 

^  You  have  married  me,  you  say.  You  shall  be  a  happy 
wife.    You  cannot  imagine  how  happy  you  will  be.' 

In  a  contest  of  tongues  the  woman  has  the  best  of  it. 

*  So  long  as  you,  my  Lord,  enjoy  the  same  happiness,  or 
even  greater,  I  shall  not  repine.  You  intended  my  happi- 
ness in  another  way."* 

'You  have  destroyed  my  last  chance.  It  is  a  good 
beginning.' 

*  A  better  ending,  my  Lord.  The  fond  mistress  whom 
you  have  fooled  so  long  becomes  the  wife.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  a  wife  to  provide  for  her  husband.  Nor  will  the 
Countess  of  Fylingdale  allow  the  Earl  to  enter  her  house. 
She  will  want  the  proceeds  of  her  bank  for  herself.  In  a 
word,  my  Lord,  you  are  not  only  my  husband,  but  you  are 
now  privileged  to  provide  for  yourself.' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  fell  to  common  and  violent 
cursing,  invoking  the  immediate  and  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  that  Power  which  he  had  all  his  life  insulted  and 
defied.  The  lady  received  the  torrent  without  a  word; 
what  can  one  say  in  reply  to  a  man  who  only  curses? 
But  she  was  afraid  of  him ;  his  words  were  like  blows ;  the 
headlong  rage  of  the  man  cowed  her;  she  bent  her  head 
and  covered  her  tace  with  her  hands. 

Then  Mr.  Purdon  ventured  to  interfere,  ^Let  me 
speak,'  he  said.  ^The  thing  is  done.  It  cannot  be 
undone.    Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  best  of  it  f 
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Does  it  help  any  of  us — does  it  help  your  Lonlship— to 
revile  and  to  threaten  ? 

The  bridegroom  turned  upon  him  savagely. 

^  You  to  speak  V  he  said.  ^  You,  who  are  too  mealy- 
mouthed  and  too  virtuous  even  to  tear  up  a  page  from  a 
register.^ 

^  I  do  not  wish  to  be  uniroeked,  or  to  be  sent  to  the 
Plantations,  my  Lord.  Meantime,  it  would  be  doing  you 
the  worst  service  in  the  world  if  I  were  to  tear  out  that 
page.' 

*  Oh !  you  talk — you  always  talk.' 

*0f  old,  my  Lord,  I  have  sometimes  talked  to  some 
purpose.' 

^  Talk  again,  then.  What  do  you  mean  by  disservice  ? 
You  will  say  next,  I  suppose,  that  this  play-^acting  was 
fortunate  for  me.' 

^We  may  sometimes  turn  disasters  into  victories.  If 
your  Lordship  will  listen "" 

His  patron  sat  down  again— the  Ute  storm  leavmg  its 
trace  in  a  scowling  face  and  twitching  lips. 

^  Why  the  devil  was  not  Molly  there  ?  How  did  this 
woman  find  out  ?  How  did  she  know  that  Molly  was  not 
coming  ?' 

*  I  can  answer  these  questicms,'  said  the  lady.  ^  Molly 
would  not  come  because  she  learned  last  night,  just  in 
time,  certain  facts  in  the  private  life  of  the  bride- 
groom—' 

'  What  ?'  Lord  Fylingdaie  betrayed  his  terror.  '  She 
has  heard  P  What  has  she  heard  ?'  He  had  not,  as  you 
have  read,  received  Molly's  letter,  nor  had  he  opened  the 
Captain's  lettar.    Therefore,  he  knew  nothing. 

'  She  has  heard  more  than  enou^.  You  have  lost  your 
bride  and  her  fortune.  I  might  have  warned  you,  but  I 
preferred  to  take  her  place.' 
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'  What  has  she  heaid  P' 

'Apparently^  all  that  there  is  to  be  heard.  Not,  of 
course,  all  that  could  be  told  if  Mr.  Purdon  were  to  speak. 
Merely  things  of  public  notoriety.  That  you  are  a 
gambler  and  a  rake;  that  you  have  ruined  many;  that 
you  are  ruined  yourself.  Oh !  Quite  enough  for  a  girl  of 
her  class  to  learn.  In  our  rank  we  want  much  more  before 
we  turn  our  back  upon  a  man.  I,  myself,  know  much 
more.    Yet  I  have  married  you.^ 

'  She  has  heard '*  Lord  Fylingdale  repeated. 

*Dear,  dear!'*  said  the  parson.  'All  this  is  most  un- 
fortunate— ^most  unfortunate.  Your  Lordship  has  already 
lost  your  bride — ^lost  her,^  he  repeated  ;  '  lost  her — and 
her  fortune.    Is  there  no  way  out  P^ 

'  Who  brought  these  reports  P    Show  me  the  man  !^ 

'  Ta-ta-ta !  You  need  not  bluster,  Ludovick.  Reports 
of  this  kind  are  in  the  air ;  they  ding  to  your  name ;  they 
travel  with  you.  WhatP  The  notorious  Lord  Fyling- 
dale !  They  have  come,  you  see,  at  last,  even  to  this  un- 
&shionable  comer  of  the  island.  They  are  here,  although 
we  have  done  so  much  to  declare  your  virtues.  Acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  been  fortunate  so  fiir.^ 

'  Are  these  reports  your  doing,  madam  P  Is  this  a  part 
of  your  infernal  jealousy  ? 

'  I  do  not  know  who  put  them  about.  It  is  not  likely  I 
should  start  such  reports — especially  after  the  scandal  at 
Bath.  I  am,  in  fact,  like  his  Reverence  here,  too  much 
involved  myself.  Oh !  we  have  beautiful  characters — all 
three  of  us.** 

*  Who  told  MoUy  F 

*I  say  that  I  know  nothing.  She  has  been  warned. 
That  is  all  I  can  tell  you,  and  ^e  has  been  advised  to  take 
no  further  steps  until  fiill  explanations  have  been  made 
in  answer  to  these  rumours/ 
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'Fbll  ezplanatiaiis,*  repeated  Mr.  Pardon.  'Dear, 
dear !    Most  unfortniiate !  most  unfortunate  V 

*  Your  Lordship  can  refer  to  his  Reverence  here,  or  to 
the  admirable  Semple ;  or  to  the  immacolate  Sir  Hany ; 
or  to  the  Colonel — ^that  man  of  nice  and  well-known  honopr 
— for  your  character.  But  who  will  give  them  a  character? 
Understand,^  she  said,  fiuang  him,  ^you  had  lost  your  bride 
before  you  got  out  of  bed  this  morning.  Your  only  dianoe 
now  is  to  imitate  the  example  of  Tom  Rising  and  to 
carry  her  off.  And  she  will  then  stick  a  knife  between 
your  ribs,  as  she  intended  to  do  to  that  worthy  gentle- 
man. But  no.  I  forgot.  You  cannot  do  that,  for  you 
are  already  married.'* 

His  Reverence  again  interposed.  ^  With  submission,  my 
Lord,  some  explanations  will  be  asked.  It  will  not,  cer- 
tainly, be  convenient  to  offer  any.  There  is,  however,  one 
way — and  only  one — ^that  I  can  suggest.^  He  looked  at 
the  Lady  Anastasia.  ^It  will  be,  perhaps,  at  first,  dis- 
tasteful to  her  Ladyship.  It  has,  however,  the  very  great 
advantage  of  securing  the  fortune,  which,  I  take  it,  is  what 
your  Lordship  chiefly  desires.  As  regards  the  girl,  she  is 
in  point  of  manners  and  appearance  so  far  beneath  your 
Lordship^s  notice  that  we  need  not  consider  her  in  the 
matter.^ 

*  I  care  nothing  about  the  girl,  but  hang  me  if  I  under- 
stand one  single  syllable  of  what  you  mean,  or  how  you 
can  secure  the  fortune  without  the  girl.^ 

'It  b  not  always  necessary  to  carry  your  wife  about 
with  you.  She  might  be  left  with  her  friends.  A  marriage 
without  settlement  places,  I  believe,  a  woman^s  fortune 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  her  husband.^ 

Neither  of  his  listeners  made  the  least  sign  of  under- 
standing what  he  meant. 

*  Strange !'  he  said.     '  I  should  have  thought  that  this 
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way  would  have  been  seized  upon  immediately.  It  is 
wonderful  that  you  do  not  understand/ 

*•  Pray,  Mr.  Purdon,^  said  the  lady,  *  do  not  credit  me, 
at  least,  with  the  power  of  following  your  mind  in  all  its 
crookedness.^ 

'Let  us  consider  the  situation.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised when  your  Lordship  instructed  me  to  come  to  this 
place.  Surprised  and  suspicious.  Naturally,  I  kept  my 
eyes  open.  I  very  soon  discovered  what  was  proposed. 
Here  was  a  girl  whom  Semple  had  represented  to  your 
Lordship  as  a  great  heiress.  You  want  an  heii'ess  at  this 
juncture.  I  followed  the  course  of  events  with  satisfaction. 
You  were  dvil  to  the  girl  when  all  the  company  trampled 
upon  h^ ;  you  were  affable  to  the  old  fool,  her  guardian ; 
you  made  private  and  personal  inquiry  into  her  fortune ; 
you  succeeded  in  representing  yourself  as  a  man  of  virtue 
and  high  principle — all  this  was  cleverly  managed.  But 
you  made  one  mistake.  You  concealed  your  true  inten- 
tions from  the  Lady  Anastasia.^ 

'  It  was  her  infernal  jealousy.  Why  oouldn^  she  let 
me  marry  the  girl  and  leave  her  in  Gloucestershire — out 
of  the  way  ?' 

*  A  great  mistake.  I  thought  that  my  pupil  knew  the 
sex  better.  Jealousy,  my  Lord,  supposes  love;  and  love 
can  always  be  directed  into  the  other  channel  of  submission. 
Well,  the  marriage  was  arranged  ;  you  had  already  taken 
the  precaution  of  getting  a  license.  Then,  at  the  last 
moment,  these  sinister  reports  began.  How  far  they  can 
be  explained  away — ^how  many  others  they  involve ;  how 
many  scandak  they  revive — we  know  not.  But  explana- 
tion— explanation — no,  no — ^that  would  be  the  devil  !^ 

*  Gro  on,  man.     You  talk  for  ever.^ 

'  Had  these  reports  been  delayed  but  a  single  day — had 
they  arrived  after  the  marriage  !^ 
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*  But  they  anived  before  the  mairiage.^ 

'  Quite  80 ;  which  brings  me  to  my  proporal.  Here  you 
are — at  your  last  guinea.  So  am  I.  You  can  raise  no 
more  money.  If  I  were  not  your  domestic  chaplain  I 
should  be  in  the  King^s  Bench.  I  have  lived  on  your 
bounty  for  ten  years  and  more.  I  hoped  to  go  on  with 
the  same  support.  To  be  sure,  I  have  earned  my  money. 
I  have  been  of  service  on  many  occasions,  but  I  am  grate- 
ful, and  I  would,  if  I  could,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  assist 
your  Lordship  on  this  occasion.^ 

^I  want  all  the  assistance  I  can  get  That  is  quite 
certain.^ 

^And  I  want  all  the  money  I  can  get.  I  alwajns  in- 
tended, somehow  or  other,  to  get  a  slice  of  this  pudding. 
If  I  put  it  into  your  Lordship^s  power  to  claim  and  to  seize 
upon  this  fortune,  which  seems  to  have  been  snatched  out 
of  your  hands  at  the  last  moment,  I  must  have  my  share.^ 

^  Your  share  P    What  do  you  call  your  share  F* 

^  Twelve  thousand  pounds."* 

^  Twelve  thousand  devils  !^ 

*  You  can  get  nothing  without  me.  If  you  refuse  I  can, 
at  least,  tell  everybody  the  pleasant  truth  about  this 
moming^s  work,  and  how  the  biter  was  bit.^ 

^  Gro  on  with  your  proposal,  then.^ 

^  You  will  give  me  a  promise — a  bill,  if  you  like,  payable 
in  two  months — ^you  will  not  be  able  to  get  through  all 
that  money  in  two  months — for  twelve  thousand  pounds.** 

^  It  is  a  monstrous  sum.  But,  on  condition  that  you 
place  this  girPs  fortune  in  my  hands — however,  it  is  im- 
possible. Well,  you  shall  have  my  promise— on  my  honour 
as  a  peer.^    He  placed  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart. 

Tlie  clergyman  grinned.  ^Your  Lordship  gives  me 
more  than  I  dare  to  ask.  It  is  a  bill — a  written  document 
— ^not  a  promise,  even  on  your  honour  as  a  peer.     Give  me 
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that  and  I  will  show  you  the  way.  Stay — ^nothiiig  can  be 
done  without  me — I  will  tell  you  my  scheme  before  you 
sign  that  paper.  Now,  listen — ^you  had  already  lost  your 
bride  when  you  arrived  at  the  church.  Her  Ladyship  most 
fortunately '* 

^  How,  sir,  most  fortunately  P 

*A  moment.  Madam  saw  her  way  to  the  revenge  of 
jealonqr.  She  took  the  place  of  the  bride.  And  she  was 
married  as  Miss  Molly;  she  signed  the  name  of  Molly 
Miller ;  the  license  was  in  that  name.  The  clerk  who  was 
present  has,  I  am  sure,  already  carried  the  news  all  over 
the  place.  We  have  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  bride- 
groom, the  parson,  the  cleric,  the  license,  the  registers. 
Who  is  to  prove  that  the  real  Molly  was  at  home  all  the 
time  ?  Captain  Crowle,  perhaps,  though  I  doubt  it.  The 
girl  herself — but  who  will  believe  her?  My  Lord,  you 
have  married  Miss  Molly,  and  not  the  Lady  Anastasia.^ 

*WhatthenP 

*  You  have  only  to  claim  your  bride.** 

*  Sir!  You  forget  that  I  am  the  bride,^  Lady  Anastasia 
interposed  quickly. 

Mr.  Purdon  bowed  and  smiled,  rubbing  his  hands  softly. 
*With  submission,  madam.  I  do  not  advise  that  his 
Lordship  should  carry  her  off,  nor  that  he  should  claim 
hetadmensam  et  ihorvmy  as  we  scholars  say.  His  principles 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  allow  that  he  should  carry  off  an 
unmarried  woman.  Not  at  all.  He  will  leave  her  with 
her  friends.  Indeed,  he  would  prefer  to  do  so.  I  suggest 
only  that  we  should  proclaim  the  marriage  and  lay  hands 
upon  the  fortune.** 

<  She  is  to  be  the  Countess.    And  what  am  I  to  be  ?' 

<  His  Lordship's  best  friend.  You  will  rescue  him  in  his 
deepest  need ;  you  will  restore  him  to  affluence ;  it  will  be 
a  service,  madam,  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
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affection,  instead  of  an  ugly  and  ruinous  revenge.  Heavens ! 
Can  you  hesitate  P^ 

Thus  did  he  gloss  over  the  villainy,  so  that  the  poor 
woman  almost  believed  that  she  was  entering  upon  a 
course  of  virtuous  benevolence,  and,  as  the  man  said,  a 
service  of  love. 

<But  the  girl — Molly.  She  will  not  consent  to  be  a 
Countess  in  name.'* 

*  She  and  her  friends  will  protest ;  but  they  will  be  over- 
borne; meantime,  she  has  the  virtue  and  pride  of  her 
station.  Will  she  even  consent,  do  you  think,  to  call 
herself  a  Countess  when  she  is  not  married?  Why,  we 
actually  make  a  ladder  for  ourselves  to  climb  thereby,  out 
of  her  virtue.'  ^ 

He  looked  at  the  lady  no  longer  stealthily,  but  full  in 
the  face,  with  a  smile,  as  if  he  was  proposing  a  scheme  of 
the  noblest  kind ;  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  hidden, 
and  no  perjuries  to  be  advanced. 

Lord  I^lingdale,  too,  turned  to  her  with  a  face  of  in- 
quiry and  doubt. 

^  What  is  your  Lordship'^s  opinion  f 

^  It  is  a  scheme  of  great  audacity.  It  will  require  bold 
handling.' 

*  It  shall  be  boldly  handled,  if  I  may  advise.' 
^  It  is  certain  to  be  resisted  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion.' 

^  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  end  is  also  certain* 
Nothing  can  withstand  the  evidence  of  our  case.  It  is  so 
dear  that  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  the  bride  was 
actually  Miss  Molly.' 

They  both  looked  at  Lady  Anastasia,  who  made  no 
response — ^her  eyes  were  in  her  lap. 

*  The  truth  will  lie  with  us  three,'  the  tempter  went  on. 
*  Only  with  us  three.    Neither  of  us  will  reveal  it.' 
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'  As  regards  jealousy,  Anastasia,  the  girl  will  be  here, 
and  everything  will  continue  just  as  before.** 

She  threw  up  her  arms  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  ^  Oh  f 
she  cried,  ^  it  is  the  most  monstrous  villainy.'* 

*We  need  not  think  of  the  girl.  We  must  think  of 
ourselves.** 

*  A  service  of  love,^  murmured  Mr.  Purdon,  'a  beautiful, 
a  noble  service  of  love  f 

^The  fortune  is  immense,  Anastasia.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  the  girl  should  have  so  much.  We  will  leave  her  a 
competence.     Besides,  there  are  the  jewels.^ 

Lady  Anastasia  gasped. 

'  You  yourself  will  adorn  these  jewels.  It  will  be  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  atone  for  my  ill-judged  deception  by 
giving  you  all  those  jewels — ^the  diamonds,  the  rubies,  the 
chains  of  pearls,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pretty  glittering 
things.**  He  took  her  hands,  the  parson  looking  on  all  the 
time  as  a  physician  looks  on  at  a  blood-letting  or  an  opera- 
tion. *  What  can  that  girl  do  with  jewels  ?  They  shall 
all  be  yours.  Forgive  me,  Anastasia,  and  let  us  again  work 
together  as  we  have  already  done — ^you  and  I — with  no 
more  jealousy  and  no  more  suspicions.^ 

He  kissed  her  hand.  His  manner  was  changed  almost 
suddenly ;  he  became  soft,  caressing,  and  persuasive.  It 
was  the  old  charm  which  the  poor  lady  could  never  resist. 
She  suffered  him  to  hold  her  hand  ;  she  allowed  him  to  kiss 
her  hand ;  h£7  eyes  grew  humid. 

'  Oh  !^  she  murmured,  '  I  must  do  everything  you  ask, 
Ludovick,  if  you  are  only  kind.** 

^  How  can  I  be  anything  but  kind  ?^  he  replied,  with  a 
smile.  ^  You  must  forget  and  forgive.  The  thought  that 
all  I  had  schemed  and  planned  for  was  torn  firom  me — and 
by  you,  Anastasia — ^by  you — was  too  much.  My  mind  was 
upset ;  I  know  not  what  I  said.    Forgive  me  !^ 
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<  Oh,  Ladovick !  Ifoigive.' 

^  And  the  jewels  shall  atone — ^the  lovely  jewels.  Yoa 
flhall  have  them  all/ 

*  You  will  truly  give  me  the  jeweb  f 

'Truly,  my  Anastasia.  After  all,  we  are  man  and  wife. 
Haaceforth  we  shall  only  live  for  each  other.  Your  happi- 
ness shall  be  mine.    The  jewels  shall  be  yours.' 

She  yielded;  she  fell  into  his  arms.  There  was  a 
complete,  a  tondiing  reconciliation ! 

'  I  agree,  thoi,  Purdon,'  said  his  Lordship.  *  We  both 
agree.  It  remains  only  to  choose  the  best  time,  the  best 
place,  the  best  manner.^ 

'  Let  it  be  the  boldest  manner;  the  most  public  place ; 
before  the  largest  company.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  pos- 
sible. Leave  this  to  me,  my  Lord.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds.  Your  Ladyship  will  oblige  me  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper?  I  may  point  out**  (he  turned  to  his  former  pupil 
with  an  ugly  grin)  '  that  if  this  promise,  or  bond,  or  bill 
is  not  met  I  shall  proclaim  the  whole  business  from  the 
housetop.' 

In  other  words.  Lord  Fylingdale  was  going  to  declare 
that  it  was  Molly,  and  none  other,  who  was  married  that 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  to  assume  the  rights  and 
powers  of  a  husband.  So  that  the  news  of  his  evil  reputa- 
tion came,  after  all,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  And  as 
for  explanations,  who  would  have  the  right  to  ask  any 
explanations  of  a  married  man  on  behalf  of  his  wife  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

*WHAT     DOES     IT    MEAN?" 

Fortune  was  with  the  conspirators.  Everything  helped 
them.  First  of  all,  the  dippers  whispered  the  news  as  a 
profound  secret.  Then  it  was  whispered  about  the  Pump 
Room  as  a  profound  secret.  Then  it  was  carried  to  the 
confectioner^s ;  to  the  bookshop ;  to  the  coffee-houses ; 
to  the  taverns ;  to  the  Gkodens ;  and  talked  about  as  an 
event  and  not  a  secret  at  all.  It  was,  indeed,  extra- 
otdinary  that  a  nobleman  of  Lord  Fylingdale^s  rank  and 
fortune  should  stoop  to  many  the  daughter  of  a  plain 
merchant  of  Lynn ;  a  homely  creature,  as  the  ladies  de- 
clared; one  who  had  no  manners,  and  was  actually 
Ignorant  of  the  polite  world.  It  was  said  that  she  was 
rich.  Could  the  Earl  of  Fylingdale  stoop  to  pick  up  her 
paltry  fortune?  What  was  the  attraction,  then?  A 
bouncing  figure ;  big  hands  and  strong  arms ;  fine  eyes, 
perhaps,  and  there  an  end ;  for  the  rest,  a  mere  common 
girl,  no  better  than  dozens  like  herself.  Some  thare  were 
who  whispered  a  word  of  ugly  import  in  the  country.  *  It 
must  be  witchcraft !  Surely,^  they  said,  ^  this  unfortunate 
young  man  has  been  bewitched.  Someone,  perhaps  the 
n^ress,  has  exercised  spells  over  him  to  his  destructicm. 
The  pity  of  it  I  The  pity  of  it !  It  will  be  three  genera- 
tions, at  least,  before  the  stain  of  this  alliance  can  be  wiped 
out  of  the  fiBumly 
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The  Vicar  heaid  the  rumour.  He  hastened  at  once  to 
find  out  the  truth  from  the  person  most  certain,  as  he 
thought,  to  know  the  facts,  namely,  Molly  herself. 

^  I  am  to  congratulate  you,  Molly,^  he  said,  *  or  must  I 
call  you  the  Countess  of  fyiingdale  ? 

^  I  am  certainly  not  a  Countess,^  she  replied.  *  Why,  the 
Horns  came  here  at  seven  this  morning  and  the  butchers 
with  them,  all  to  congratulate  me.  What  does  it 
mean?^ 

^  Then  it  is  not  true,  Molly  ?  Heavens !  how  glad 
lamp 

^  Why,  certainly  not.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Fylingdale  last 
night.  I  told  him  I  should  not  be  at  the  church  this 
morning,  as  I  had  promised."* 

*  Then — ^is  it  not  true  ?    May  I  contradict  the  report  ? 

'  If  you  please,  sir.  Did  you  see  Jack  last  night  after 
he  left  me  ?^ 

^  We  did.  And  we  learned  your  resolution.  Therefore 
I  was  the  more  astonished.^ 

*  Oh,  sir !  Pray  do  not  think  that  I  would  marry  a  rake 
for  a  title  which  I  do  not  want  and  should  not  adorn.'* 

^  Heavens  !  .  My  dear  Molly,  what  a  load  you  lift  from 
my  heart  !^ 

So  he  went  away.  Outside,  in  the  streets,  he  met  the 
derk  of  St  Nicholas.  *  What  is  aU  this,^  he  said, '  about 
a  marriage  early  this  morning  P 

^  Why,  sir,  it  is  no  secret,  I  believe.  Miss  Molly  was 
married  at  six  o'^clock  to  Lord  Fylingdale.  I  was  present, 
and  gave  away  the  bride.'* 

'  Are  we  dreaming  P  Are  we  in  our  right  senses  ?  You 
say,  man,  that  Miss  Molly  was  married  this  morning — ^this 
very  morning — ^to  Lord  Fylingdale.     By  whom  ? 

*  By  his  Reverence  Mr.  Purdon.^ 

*  By  Mr.  Purdon  ?     Was  the  marriage  duly  celebrated  ?' 


t   NOT  A  COUNTESS.' 
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^Surely,  sir.  They  were  married  by  lioense;  and  the 
marriage  is  entered  in  the  registers.^ 

*  Come  to  the  church  and  show  me  the  registers/ 

The  clerk  led  the  way  to  the  vestry  and  opened  the 
great  trunk.  There  lay  the  books  of  the  registers.  He 
took  them  out  and  showed  the  entries.  Yes ;  there  was 
no  doubt  possible.  There  were  the  two  signatures,  ^Fyling^ 
dale  ^  and  *  Mary  Miller,^  with  the  clerk  as  witness  and  the 
signature  of  *  Benjamin  Purdon,  Clerk  in  Orders,^  as  the 
officiating  minister. 

^Now,"^  said  the  Vicar,  sitting  down,  'what  does  this 
mean?^ 

As  for  myself,  I  also  heard  the  news.  It  was  brought 
on  board  by  Captain  Jaggard.  '  I  could  have  wished,**  he 
said,  'that  Captain  Crowle  had  seen  his  way  to  marry  the 
girl  to  some  honest  man  of  the  place — to  you,  Jack,  or 
some  other.  I  suppose  she  is  too  rich  for  a  merchant  or  a 
simple  sailor.  Pity !  Pity !  This  noble  Lord  will  take 
her  away,  and  we  shall  see  her  no  more.** 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  him  that  I  was  my* 
self  an  eye-witness  of  the  wedding,  but,  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  away,  I  went  ashore  to  leam  what  was  said  and 
reported. 

At  my  father^s  house  behind  the  school  I  found  the 
Vicar  in  a  strangely  bewildered  mind.  '  Molly ,^  he  said, 
'  flatly  denies  the  marriage.'* 

'  Molly  denies  F    I  was  amazed. 

'And  the  derk  swears  that  he  gave  her  away;  the 
registers  are  duly  entered.  What  does  this  mean  ?  What 
does  this  mean  T 

I  stared,  and  for  a  time  made  no  reply.  Molly  to  utter 
a  fidsehood  ?  The  thing  was  incredible.  Yet  what  was  I 
to  think? 

'  Sir,^  I  said,  '  I  remembered,  early  this  morning,  that  I 
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had  foigotteD  MolIy^s  letter  to  Lord  Fylingdale  I 
hastened  ashore,  hoping  to  be  in  time  to  stop  his  going 
to  the  church.  Iwastoolate.  Ihinriedontothediurch. 
To  my  amasemoit  the  wedding-sernoe  was  at  the  moment 
being  read  by  Mr.  Pardon,  and  I  saw,  with  my  own  eyes, 
Molly,  wrapped  in  her  pink  doak,  the  hood  over  her  head, 
married  toLord  I^lingdale.  You  cannot  think  that  I  was 
deceived.^ 

^Why,  the  thing  grows  more  and  more  mysterious. 
Given  the  fact  that  Lord  Fylingdale  is  a  reprobate,  with 
no  principle  and  no  religion,  yet  he  would  not  pass  off 
another  woman  as  Molly.  She  would  have  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  vilest  diaracter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  woman 
in  Lynn  who  oouU  be  persuaded  to  sudi  an  act  of  villainy* 
No,  it  is  impossible ;  the  cleik  could  not  be  deceived ;  the 
cleigyman — to  be  sure,  he  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  bride- 
groom— would  not— could  not — stoop  so  low.  Think, 
Jack.  Molly  stoutly  declares  that  she  has  not  left  the 
house  for  any  purpose  whatever.  That  is  a  plain  asser- 
tion. Then  we  have  the  evidence  of  yourself,  of  the  derk, 
of  the  registers,  and  of  the  two  whose  evidence  might  not 
be  considered  trustworthy  —  the  bridegroom  and  the 
minister.  I  do  not  understand.  You  say  that  Molly 
was  dressed  in  a  doak  that  you  recognised  ? 

'  In  her  pink  silk  doak,  such  as  she  throws  over  her 
shoulders  at  the  Assembly.** 

*'  There  is  no  escape,  I  fear — ^no  escape  that  I  can  see. 
What  does  it  mean  i  Why  does  Molly  make  this  asser- 
tion ?    She  must  know  that  it  cannot  undo  the  wedding.^ 

^  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess.  Molly  is  the  most  candid 
and  the  most  truthful  of  women.  She  cannot  lie.  It  is 
impossible.    There  must  be  some  dreadful  mistake.^ 

*  She  is,  as  you  say,  of  a  most  truthful  nature.  Yet — 
how  to  explain  ?    What  does  it  mean  V* 
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^  I  saw  her  hand  placed  in  the  brid^room^  and  I  heard 
the  words.    Then,  for  my  heart  sank,  I  came  away.^ 

^  Tell  me  again.  When  you  left  her  last  night,  she  was 
fiiUy  resolved  not  to  keep  her  promise.^ 

^  She  was  fully  resolved,  I  say.  I  have  her  letter — ^the 
letter  which  she  wrote  with  my  help,  the  letter  which  I 
ought  to  have  sent  to  his  Lordship.^ 

I  lugged  it  out  of  my  pocket ;  the  Vicar  read  it. 

*  Humph,^  he  said,  ^  it  is  written  as  if  by  a  supercargo^ 
but  that  matters  nothing.  The  meaning  of  it  is  plain. 
Her  resolution  is  fixed.    She  was  agitated,  Jack.^ 

*  Naturally  she  was  agitated  at  finding  the  man,  whom 
she  was  to  marry  out  of  respect  and  not  for  love,  was 
unworthy  of  the  least  respect.*^ 

*  She  was  agitated.  That  was,  as  you  say,  natural.  She 
had  in  her  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  promise  to  meet 
her  accepted  lover  at  the  churdi  at  six  in  the  morning. 
We  must  remember  that.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand a  more  serious  blow  to  the  mind  of  a  young  girl 
than  to  be  told  suddenly,  without  the  least  preparation 
for  it)  that  the  man  she  is  to  marry  is  not  what  she 
believed  him  to  be ;  not,  that  is,  a  man  of  honour,  not  a 
man  of  virtue,  not  a  man  whose  conduct  is  governed  by 
principle.  I  say  that  this  knowledge  may  fall  upon  a 
woman  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distract  her  for  a  time.^ 

*  But  Molly  was  not  in  the  least  distracted.^ 

'Not  in  your  judgment.  Could  you  have  followed  her 
to  the  lonely  chamber,  Jack,  you  might  have  witnessed  a 
scene  of  strange  distraction  in  which  contempt  took  the 
place  of  respect ;  loathing  of  love ;  and  enmity  in  place  of 
gratitude.  In  a  word,  you  would  have  seen  a  tnuisformap 
tion  of  the  girl.  Had  you  watched  her  through  the  night 
you  would  have  seen  the  sleeplessness  and  the  restiessness 
caused  by  these  emotions ;  you  would  have  seen,  perhaps. 
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with  ihe  early  moming  Nature  asserting  herself  and  the 
girl  dropping  asleep.  After  an  hour  or  two  she  awakes, 
her  mind  not  yet  recovered ;  she  remembers  her  promise, 
but  not  her  refusal  to  keep  it ;  she  dresses  mechanically ; 
she  steps  out  of  the  house  unseen ;  she  meets  the  man — 
he  had  not  received  her  letter — she  goes  through  the 
ceremony  with  him.  She  returns  home,  mounts  to  her 
room,  still  without  being  observed,  and  again  falls  asleep. 
When  she  awakes  there  is  no  memory  in  her  mind  of  the 
wedding-service,  nor  any  recollection  of  what  had  taken 
place.  There  would  be  left  nothing  but  the  memory  of 
last  night^s  revelations.*^ 

He  went  on  to  fortify  his  theory  with  an  abundance  of 
examples  taken  from  antiquity,  and  firom  books  in  which 
persons  have  been  known  to  do  strange  things  while  seem- 
ingly broad  awake  and  in  their  senses,  who,  afterwards, 
remembered  nothing.  *  I  can  even  understand,'*  he  said, 
'  a  man  committing  a  crime  in  this  unconscious  manner, 
who,  in  his  sane  moments,  would  be  incapable  of  any 
wickedness.  Is  this  what  was  formerly  called  demoniac 
possession  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  truly  dreadful  thing,  and  one 
against  which  we  ought  to  pray."* 

Tbe  explanation  seemed,  at  least,  one  that  accounted 
for  MoUy'^s  strange  denial  of  a  simple  fact. 

*  We  will  leave  it  so,**  he  said.  *  I  will  go  and  talk  to 
Captain  Crowle  about  it,  though  I  doubt  whether  the 
Captain  can  be  made  to  understand  these  nice  distinctions 
between  things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they  seem.  It  is, 
from  every  point  of  view,  most  unfortunate.  The  poor 
girl  is  now  the  wife  of  a  villain.  What  will  happen  to 
her  nobody  knows  as  yet.  Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can 
protect  her.^ 

Accordingly,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  Captain,  but 
Sealed  in  persuading  him. 
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^No,  sir,^  he  said;  Hhere  is  villainy  abroad.  I  know 
not  of  what  kind.  There  is  villainy,  and  there  are  villains. 
Molly  is  not  married.  She  was  not  out  of  the  house  this 
morning  at  all.  She  was  with  her  mother  in  the  still- 
room.  Besides,  do  you  believe  it  possible  for  a  woman 
not  to  know  whether  she  is  married  or  not  P 

^  Captain,  I  cannot  understand  it,  except  by  my  theory 
that ' 

'  He  shan^t  have  her,  whatever  he  says.  What  ?  Should 
I  suffer  my  girl — my  ward — ^to  go  to  him,  and  that 
unmarried  ?    Say  no  more,  Vicar — say  no  more!^ 

Thinking  over  the  Vicar^s  distinctions  about  things  as 
they  are  and  things  as  they  seem,  a  sudden  objection 
occurred  to  me. 

*  If  Molly  was  actually  married,  whether  she  remembered 
it  afterwards  or  not,  what  became  of  the  wedding-ring  ?"* 
To  this  objection  I  could  find  no  reply.  And  so  the 
Vicar^s  explanation,  in  my  mind,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I 
was  as  much  at  sea  as  ever.  For  Molly,  who  was  always 
as  true  and  candid  as  a  mirror,  was  now  .  .  .  but  I  could 
not  put  the  thing  into  words. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A    DAY   OF   FATS 

This  was  the  day  when  all  the  villainy  came  to  a  head  and 
did  its  worst  and  met  with  the  first  instalment  of  exposure. 
I  have  told  you  what  was  done  at  the  church  and  what 
was  our  own  bewilderment,  not  knowing  what  to  believe 
or  how  to  explain  things.  For  my  own  part,  though  I 
might  have  guessed,  because  I  had  discovered  the  jealousy 
of  Lady  Anastasia,  yet  the  truth,  even  the  possibility  of 
the  truth,  never  came  into  my  head.  I  had  no  manner  of 
doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  was  Molly  herself,  and 
none  other,  whom  I  saw  standing  as  a  bride  at  the  altar 
rails  with  Lord  Fylingdale  for  a  bridegroom.  The  fact,  I 
say,  admitted  of  no  dispute.  Yet,  why  should  Molly  change 
her  mind  ?    And  why  should  she  deny  the  fact  ? 

I  sought  her  at  the  house.  I  begged  her  to  come  into 
the  garden  and  to  talk  with  me  privately.  Then  I  asked 
those  two  questions.  Her  answer  to  both  of  them  was 
most  amazing. 

*  Jack,^  she  said,  ^  I  know  not  what  you  mean.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  many 
a  man  of  whom  such  things  can  be  said  unless  he  can 
prove  that  they  are  false.  How  can  you  think  that  I 
have  changed  my  mind?  As  r^ards  this  talk  about  an 
early  wedding,  what  do  I  know  about  it  ?    At  six  o'clock 
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I  was  in  the  kitchen  with  my  mother  and  Nigra.  I  have 
not  been  out  of  the  house  at  all/ 

Then  I  persisted.  I  asked  her  if  she  could  have  gone 
out  and  had  perhaps  forgotten. 

'  Forgotten  !^  she  repeated  scornfully.  ^  Do  you  suppose 
that  a  woman  could  by  any  possibility  foiget  her  own 
wedding?  But  what  is  it.  Jack?  What  is  in  your 
mind?" 

Then  I  told  her.  '  Molly;  I  said, '  last  night  I  forgot 
your  letter.  There  was  so  much  to  think  and  talk  about 
with  these  diKdosures  that  I  forgot.  This  moming  I 
remembered.  Then  I  hurried  ashore.  I  ran  to  the 
**  Crown  ^;  it  was  just  upon  six.  I  was  too  late.  His 
Lordship  had  gone  out  in  a  chair.  I  ran  to  the  church. 
It  was  just  after  six.  The  doors  were  open;  I  heard 
voices.  I  went  in,  Molly — do  not  say  that  I  am  dreaming 
— ^I  saw  you — you,  I  say — ^you,  yourself — with  your  pink 
silk  cloak,  the  hood  pulled  over  your  head,  a  domino  to 
hide  your  Csce — just  as  had  been  arranged.'* 

*  You  saw  me,  Jack  ?  You  saw  me  ?  How  could  you 
see  meT 

^And  your  hand  was  in  Lord  Fylingdale's,  and  Mr. 
Pardon  was  pronouncing  the  words  which  made  you  his 
wife :  ^^  Whom  Giod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder."^  ^ 

She  stared  at  me  with  blank  amazement. 

*  In  my  pink  silk  cloak  ?  Jack,  are  you  in  your  right 
mind,  or  is  it  I  myself  who  am  gone  distraught  ?^ 

*  Indeed,  I  know  not  which.'* 

*Did  you  speak  to  me?  Did  you  congratulate  the 
bride,  JackP 

^  No ;  I  was  sick  and  soiry,  Molly.  I  went  out  of  the 
churdL  The  derk,  however,  has  been  telling  the  story  of 
this    private  marriage  all    over  the  town.     Everybody 
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knows  it.  The  marriage  is  duly  entered  in  the  registers. 
It  was  a  marriage  by  the  Archbishop^s  license.  The  man 
Purdon  may  be  all  that  the  Vicar'^s  letter  exposed,  but  the 
marriage  was  in  order/ 

Molly  said  nothing  for  a  while.  Then  she  said  gently : 
*The  letter  from  the  bookseller,  your  cousin,  spoke  of 
Lord  Fylingdale  as  ruined.  If  he  were  to  many  a  woman 
with  money  it  would  become  his  own.^ 

*I  believe  that  there  are  sometimes  letters — ^bills  of 
lading,  or  whatever  they  are  called — which  give  the  wife 
the  control  of  her  own  property;  otherwise,  everything 
becomes  her  husband^s.^ 

*  Why  did  he  wish  to  marry  me  ?  There  was  never  a 
gleam  of  love  in  his  eye — ^nor  a  note  of  love  in  his  voice. 
Why — except  that  he  might  get  my  money  ?^ 

*  That  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  reason.^ 

*  Villainy — villainy — villainy !  Jack,  this  is  a  conspiracy. 
Some  woman  has  been  made  to  play  my  part.  Then  he 
will  claim  me  as  his  wife,  and  lay  hands  upon  all  that 
I  have.^ 

'  No,  MoUy,  he  shall  not,  while  you  have  friends.^ 

*  Friends  cannot  help  where  the  law  orders  otherwise. 
So  mudi  I  know.  Jack.  Yet  you  can  do  one  thing  for  me, 
you  can  protect  me  from  the  man.  He  must  not  take  me 
away.' 

^  All  Lynn  will  fight  for  you.' 

^Jack,  I  want  more;  I  want  all  Lynn  to  believe  me. 
You  have  known  me  all  my  life.  Am  I  capable  of  such 
a  change  of  mind  ?  Am  I  capable  of  so  monstrous  a  false- 
hood as  to  steal  out  to  marry  this  man  and  then  to  declare 
that  I  have  never  left  the  house?  Oh,  the  villain!  the 
villain  V    Her  cheek  was  aflame ;  her  eyes  flashed. 

I  seized  her  hand.  ^MoUy,'  I  cried,  ^they  shall  all 
believe  you.     I  will  tell  the  trutli  everywhere." 
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Just  then  the  garden  door  was  thrown  open  and  Sam 

Semple  appeared.    With  a  smiling  face  and  a  bending 

knee  he  advanced,  bowing  low. 

^  Permit  me  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  Countess  of 

Fylingdale.^ 
^  I  am  not  a  Countess.     I  am  plain  Molly  Miller.^ 
Sam  looked  disconc^ted  and  puzzled.    I  perceived  that, 

plot  or  no  plot,  he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

'  I  am  oome,^  he  said, '  from  his  Lordship '' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  Lordship.'* 

*  Surely,  madam — surely,  my  Lady — there  is  some  mis- 
understanding. I  am  sent  by  his  Lordship  with  his  com- 
pliments to  ask  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  the  Countess 
to  receive  him.'* 

'  You  have  been  informed,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  married 
to  him  this  morning  ?* 

*  Certainly,  my  lady.** 

'Then  go  back  to  Lord  Fylingdale  and  tell  him  that 
he  is  a  villain  and  a  liar;  that  I  have  learned  his  true 
character ;  that  I  am  not  married  to  him  ;  and  that  if  he 
ventures  to  molest  me  my  friends  vnll  protect  me.  Give 
him  that  message,  sir,  word  for  word.^ 

'  I  believe,  Sam,^  I  said,  for  his  discomfiture  and  bewilder- 
ment made  him  reel  and  stagger, '  that  you  have  no  hand 
in  this  new  villainy.  It  was  you,  however  who  brought 
that  man  to  Lynn,  knowing  his  true  character  and  his 
antecedents.  Let  us  never  see  your  face  here  again,  (xo ; 
if  I  thought  you  were  in  this  new  plot,  I  would  serve  you 
again  as  the  Captain  served  you  three  years  ago.** 

He  went  away  without  another  word. 

Then  the  Captain  came  home,  his  face  troubled. 

'  I  know  not,^  he  said, '  what  has  happened  in  this  place. 
I  have  seal  Lord  Pylingdale.  I  told  him  of  the  charges 
and  accusations.^ 
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<Well?    Did  he  deny  them ?' 

*  He  denied  nothing,  and  he  admitted  nothing.  He  says 
that  you  married  him  this  morning,  MoUy.^ 

*  I  know.  He  has  sent  Sam  Semple  here  with  the  same 
story.     Captain,  you  believe  me,  do  you  not  ?"* 

*  Believe  you,  Molly  ?  Why,  if  I  did  not  believe  you,  I 
should  believe  nothing.  Believe  you  ?  My  dear,  I  would 
as  soon  doubt  the  Ftayer  Book.**  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  ^  My  dear,  I 
have  been  an  old  fbol.  But  I  did  it  for  the  best.  He 
says  that  you  are  his  wife.  Let  him  come  and  take  you — 
if  he  can  I' 

*It  is  not  Molly  that  he  would  take,  it  is  MoUy^s 
fortune.^ 

^  Why,  sir,^  she  said,  *  if  he  takes  the  whole  and  wastes 
and  dissipates  it,  so  long  as  he  does  not  take  me,  what 
does  it  matter  F 

Then  the  Vicar  came  again,  and  the  whole  of  the 
business  had  to  be  discussed  again.  At  first,  he  adhered 
to  his  theory  of  unconscious  action,  because  a  scholar  always 
Ukes  to  explain  every  theory  by  examples  chosen  from 
Latin  and  Greek  authors.  He  had  looked  up  severed  more 
stories  of  the  kind  from  I  know  not  what  folio  volumes  in 
his  library,  and  came  prepared  to  defend  his  opinion.  But 
the  absolute  certainty  of  MoUy^s  assertion ;  the  evidence 
of  her  mother,  who  declared  that  Molly  had  been  working 
with  her  since  half-past  five;  the  firm  belief  of  the  Captain ; 
and  my  own  change  of  opinion  and  the  possibility  of  decep- 
tion shook  him.  Finally,  he  abandoned  his  learned  view, 
and  adopted  our  more  modem  explanation  of  the  case,  viss., 
that  the  marriage  was  a  sham,  and  that  the  woman  was 
some  creature  suborned  to  personate  Molly. 

*  But  what  woman  can  she  be  ?^  asked  the  Vicar.  ^  She 
can  write.     I  have  seen  the  registers;  she  has  signed  in 
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a  full,  round  hand,  without  bad  spelling.  The  woman, 
therefore,  is  educated.  My  dear,  we  may  periiaps  find  the 
woman.  My  worthy  and  pious  brother  in  Orders  is  most 
certainly  in  the  conspiracy.  Where  there  are  three  one  is 
generally  a  traitor.  To  begin  with,  the  scheme  is  both 
bold  and  dangerous.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining 
a  large  sum  of  money  under  false  pretences.  Their  necks 
are  in  danger,  even  the  neck  of  a  noble  Earl.'' 

*  It  is  inconceivable,^  he  went  on,  after  a  little  reflection, 
*  how  a  woman  could  be  found  to  play  such  a  part.  She 
must  be  the  mistress  of  the  Earl;  no  other  could  be 
trusted.^ 

*  What  should  be  done  meantime  ?^ 

*We  must  meet  the  enemy  on  hb  own  ground.  He 
spreads  abroad  the  report  that  he  married  Molly  this 
morning.  We  must  publicly  and  openly  deny  the  fact. 
Captain,  there  will  be  a  large  company  at  the  Assembly 
this  evening.  You  will  take  Molly  there.  I  will  go  with 
you.  Jack  shall  put  on  his  Sunday  best,  and  shall  also  go 
with  us.  We  must  be  prepared  for  an  impudent  claim, 
and  we  must  be  ready  with  a  prompt  denial.  Let  us  court 
publicity.^ 

This  was  clearly  the  best  advice  possible.  We  were  left 
unmolested  all  the  afternoon^  though  the  Captain  made 
me  stay  as  a  kind  of  garrison  in  case  of  any  attempt  at 
abduction  being  made. 

In  the  evening,  Molly,  in  her  chair  and  dressed  in  her 
finery,  was  carried  to  the  Gardens,  while  the  Ci^tain,  the 
Vicar,  and  myself  formed  a  bodyguard. 

We  arrived  after  the  dancing  had  b^run.  Lady 
Anastasia  was  looking  <»,  but  her  court  of  ladies  and 
young  men,  tor  some  reason,  seemed  to  have  melted  away. 
She  stood  almost  alone,  save  for  the  support  of  the  old 
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beau.  Sir  Harry.    The  Colonel  was  also  with  her.     And 
the  Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon  stood  behind  her. 

The  music  was  in  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  LcMig  1 

Room ;  the  dancing  was  carried  on  in  the  middle.    Lady  ' 

Anastasia  was  standing  on  the  ri^t  of  the  gallery ;  most 
of  the  company  on  the  lefL    Molly,  with  the  Certain,  and  \ 

followed  by  the  Vicar  and  myself,  turned  to  the  lefL  1 

On  her  entrance  aU  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  newly-made 
Countess.  She  had  come  without  her  lord.  Was  this  part 
of  the  secret — a  secret  known  to  all  the  world  ?  Or  was 
his  Lordship  before  the  whole  company  about  to  lead  his  '' 

bride  to  the  first  place,  as  became  her  newly  acquired  rank  ? 
Some  of  the  ladies  r^;arded  her  with  looks  of  hatred,  the 
successors  of  the  looks  of  scorn  with  which  they  had  at 
first  welcomed  her.  Most  of  them,  however,  weri^  kindly : 
a  tale  of  love  always  meets  with  a  friendly  reoepti<m ;  not 
a  woman  in  the  place  but  would  have  taken  her  place  with 
joy  unmeasured ;  as  no  other  woman  could,  they  were 
ready  to  accept  their  fate  and  to  make  friends  with  the 
successful  and  the  fortunate  winner  of  so  great  a  priae ! 

It  was  a  great  prize,  indeed,  if  they  only  knew ! 

The  minuets  were  over  and  the  country  dances  were 
about  to  begin  when  Lord  Fylingdale  arrived,  followed, 
as  usual,  by  his  secretary.  He  stood  at  the  door,  he 
looked  around;  then,  with  the  cold  pride  which  never 
failed  him,  he  stepped  across  the  room  and  bowed  low  to 
Molly.  '  Madam,^  he  said,  ^  with  your  permission,  we  will 
dance  this  country  dance  together  before  I  take  you  away 
with  me.^ 

*My  Lord,^  replied  Molly  aloud,  so  that  the  whole 
company  heard  and  trembled, '  I  shall  not  dance  with  you 
this  evening,  nor  on  any  other  evening.^ 

'She  will  never  again  dance  with  you,  my  Lord;  nor 
will  she  hold  any  discourse  with  you ;  nor  will  she  willingly 
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admit  you  to  her  presence/  It  was  the  Vicar  who  spoke, 
because  the  man  and  the  occasion  proved  too  much  for  the 
good  old  Captain,  who  could  only  roll  thunderously  between 
his  teeth  things  more  fitted  for  the  quelling  of  a  mutiny 
than  for  dealing  with  such  a  man  as  his  Lordship. 

^  Pray,  sir,^  said  Lord  Fylingdale,  stepping  back, '  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  Pray,  madam,^  he  turned  to 
Molly,  'what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change? 
Captain  Crowle,  have  I,  or  have  I  not,  the  right  to  claim 
my  wife  ?' 

The  Vicar  stepped  forward  and  confronted  him.  His 
tall,  thin  figure,  his  long  cassock,  his  thin  and  ascetic  face, 
contrasted  with  the  over-haughtiness  of  his  adversary. 

'  My  Lord,^  he  asked, '  how  long  has  this  lady  been  your 
wife  ?' 

'  We  were  married,^  he  said, '  at  six  o^clock  this  morning, 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Purdon,  who  is  here  to 
bear  witness  to  the  fact.  The  wedding  was  private  at  my 
request,  because,  as  you  may  perhaps  believe,  I  was  not 
anxious  to  join  in  the  wedding  feast  with  a  company  of 
boors,  bumpkins,  and  sailors.^ 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ^ — the  Vicar  raised  his  voice  and 
by  a  gesture  silenced  the  orchestra — *  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  a  conspiracy  which  I  believe  is  unparalleled  in  any 
history.  You  are  aware  that  Lord  Fylingdale,  who  stands 
before  you,  came  to  the  Spa  a  few  weeks  ago  for  purposes 
best  known  to  himself.  You  will  also  doubtless  remember 
that  certain  persons,  who  arrived  before  him,  were  loud  in 
his  praises.  He  was  said  by  them  to  be  a  model  of  aU  the 
virtues.    I  will  not  repeat  the  things  that  were  said "* 

^  All  this,^  said  Lord  Fylingdale, '  is  beside  the  mark.  I 
come  to  claim  my  wife.*^ 

'  Among  those  who  accepted  these  statements  for  gospel 
was  Captain  Crowle,  the  guardian  of  the  young  lady  beside 
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me.  It  was  to  him  a  great  honour  to  be  admitted  to 
convene  with  so  distinguished  a  nobleman  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  ward. 
He  even  informed  his  Lordship  of  the  extent  of  the  lady^s 
fortune,  which  is  tar  greater  than  was  generally  understood. 
Thereupon  his  LcMrdship  b^an  to  pay  attention  of  a  marked 
character.  You  have  all,  I  believe,  remarked  these  atten- 
tions. Th»i  came  the  attempted  abductimi  and  the  lady'^s 
rescue  by  Lord  Fylingdale.  After  this  he  formally  ofiiered 
his  hand  and  his  rank  to  the  lady.  The  honour  seemed 
very  great.  He  was  accepted.  He  then  engaged  the  lady 
to  undertake  a  private  marriage  without  festivities,  to 
which  she  consented.  She  promised,  in  &ct,  to  be  mamed 
at  St.  Nicholas^  Church  this  very  morning  at  six 
o^clock.^ 

<  All  this,^  said  Lord  Fylingdale  coldly,  ^  is  quite  true. 
Yet  why  you  detain  the  company  by  the  narrative  I  do 
not  understand.  The  lady  kept  her  promise.  I  met  her 
at  the  place  and  time  appointed.  We  were  married. 
Once  more.  Captain  C^wle,  I  claim  my  wife,** 

' '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,^  the  Vicar  continued, '  there  is 
but  one  reply  to  the  last  statement,  for  the  lady  did  not 
keep  her  engagement^ 

'  Sir,^  lus  Lordship  advanced  a  step,  ^  are  you  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  your  words  ?  Do  you  assert  that  I  was  not 
married  at  tiiat  time  and  in  that  place  ?^ 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon  advanced.  'Sir,^  he 
addressed  the  Vicar,  ^  like  his  Lordship,  I  am  amaaed  at 
these  words.  Why,  sir,  I  myself,  at  six  oVlock  this 
morning,  performed  the  marriage  service,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Church,  for  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fyling- 
dale and  Miss  Mary  Miller.'* 

By  this  time  the  company  were  crowding  round  eagerly 
list^ung.    No  one  could  understand  what  had  happened. 
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The  brid^room  claimed  his  bride;  tiie  hride^s  friends 
denied  that  she  was  married. 

^  Yesterday,^  the  Vicar  went  on,  '  there  arrived,  simul* 
taneously,  three  letters ;  one  of  them,  an  anonymous  letter, 
was  addressed  to  Captain  Crowle ;  one,  from  a  respectable 
bookseller  in  London,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pentecrosse, 
master  of  the  Grrammar  School ;  and  one,  from  a  certain 
fellow  of  his  college  at  Cambridge,  was  addressed  to  me. 
All  these  letters,  together,  contained  charges  which  show 
how  deeply  we  have  been  deceived.*" 

^  Have  a  care !     Have  a  care  !^  said  Lord  Fylingdale. 

At  that  moment  another  arrival  took  place.  It  was 
Tom  Rising,  the  wounded  man.  He  was  pale  and  weak ; 
he  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  two  gentlemen ;  he  was  followed 
by  a  figure  strange  indeed  in  a  polite  Assembly. 

*  By  these  letters  and  other  sources,^  the  Vicar  continued, 
^  I  learn — ^first  as  to  the  noble  Lord^s  friends — ^the  following 
particulars.     Pray  give  me  your  attention. 

^I  find  that  the  Lady  Anastasia  Langston  hath  been 
lately  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  for 
keejHng  a  house  riotous,  of  great  extravagance,  luxury, 
idleness,  and  ill  fame.  She  is  third  on  the  list.  The 
fint,^  the  Vicar  read  from  a  paper,  ^  is  the  Lady  Mording- 
ton  and  her  gaming-house  in  Covent  Garden ;  the  second 
is  the  Lady  Castle  cmd  her  gaming-house,  also  in  Covent 
Garden;  and  the  third  is  the  Lady  Anastasia  Langston 
and  her  gaming-house,  in  or  near  Hanover  Square,  all  in 
this  county. 

*  I  am  informed  that  Lady  Anastasia  hath  held  a  bank 
every  night  in  this  place  to  the  hurt  and  loss  of  many. 

*I  turn  next  to  the  case  of  the  Reverend  Benjamin 
Purdon,  who  stands  before  you.  He  was  the  tutor  of  Lord 
Fylingdale ;  he  is  described  as  the  companion  of  his  vices ; 
he  was  the  cause  last  year  of  a  grievous  scandal  at  Bath ; 
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he  is  the  author  of  a  ribald  piece  of  verse  by  which  he  has 
cormpted  many.  No  Bishop  would  sanction  his  acceptance 
of  the  smallest  piefermenL^ 

^TUb  is  very  surprising,^  said  Mr.  Purdon,  shaking  his 
big  head.     *  But  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see,  immediately." 

*  There  are  next,  the  two  gentlemen  known  as  Sir  Harry 
Malyns  and  Colonel  Lanyon.  Their  occupation  is  to  act 
as  decoy  ducks ;  to  lure  young  men  to  the  gaming-table, 
and  to  plunder  them  when  they  are  caught." 

Both  thfese  gentiemen  started,  but  neither  replied. 

*I  now  come  to  the  noble  Lord  before  me.  He  is  a 
most  notorious  profligate ;  he  shares  in  Lady  Anastasia^s 
gaming-house ;  he  has  long  since  been  refused  admittance 
into  the  houses  of  persons  of  honour ;  he  is  an  inveterate 
gambler;  he  has  ruined  lus  own  estate — sold  the  family 
plate  and  pictures,  library,  everything;  he  is,  at  this 
moment,  unable  to  borrow  or  raise  the  smallest  sum  of 
money.  The  fleet  and  the  Eing"s  Bench  Prisons  are  full 
of  the  unfortunate  tradesmen  who  trusted  him  and  the 
young  rakes  whom  he  has  ruined. 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  was  the  story  which  reached 
us  yesterday,  fortunately,  in  time.  Miss  Molly  broke  off 
her  promise,  and  wrote  to  his  Lordship  for  explanations. 
Captain  Crowle  called  upon  his  Lordship  this  morning  for 
explanations.  He  was  met  with  derision ;  he  was  told  that 
he  was  too  late,  the  young  lady  was  already  married — 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  explanations." 

The  company  murmured.  Voices  were  raised  demanding 
explanations. 

Said  his  Lordship,  coldly,  'These  inventions  need  no 
reply.     I  claim  my  wife." 

*  She  is  not  your  wife,"  said  the  Vicar.  '  We  are  ready 
to  prove  that  at  six  o"clock  the  young  lady  was  already 
^gaged  with  her  mother  in  the  still-room,  or  in  some 
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other  occupations.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt  possible. 
BuV — and  here  he  lifted  a  warning  finger,  but  his  Lordship 
paid  no  attention — *  there  was  a  wedding  early  this  morn- 
ing. His  reverence  Mr.  Purdon  performed  the  service ; 
the  wedding  was  in  the  name  of  Maiy  Miller  as  bride ;  the 
registers  are  signed  ^^  Mary  Miller.^  This  is,  therefore,  a 
oonspiraqr.^ 

*  You  talk  nonsense,^  said  his  Lordship,  who  certainly 
carried  it  off  with  an  amazing  assuiance.  '  I  claim  my 
wife.     Once  more,  madam,  will  you  come  with  me  T 

^  I  am  not  your  wife.^ 

*  We  must  endeavour,^  said  the  Vicar,  ^  to  find  the  woman 
who  personated  Miss  Molly.  The  clerk  of  the  parish 
testifies  to  the  wedding,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  the  face  of  the  bride.  Whoever  she  was,  she  wore  a 
domino,  and  had  thrown  her  hood  over  her  face.^ 

The  Lady  Anastasia  stepped  forward,  agitating  her  fan. 
^  Reverend  Sir,^  she  said  to  the  Vicar, '  in  matters  of  society 
you  are  a  very  ignorant  and  a  veiy  simple  person.  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  have  been  presented  by  a  Middlesex  Jury 
for  gambling.  It  is  also  true  that  half  London  might  also 
be  presented.  As  for  the  rest  of  your  statements,  that, 
for  instance.  Lord  Fylingdale  shares  in  the  profits  of  my 
bank,  let  me  assure  you  that  your  nnocence  has  been 
abused ;  these  things  are  not  true.  However,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  answer  public  insults  in  a  pubhc  place.  Sir  Harry> 
my  old  friend,  they  call  you  a  decoy — even  you,  with  your 
name  and  your  reputation.  A  decoy !  Sir,  your  cloth 
should  shame  you.  Sir  Harry,  take  me  to  my  chair.  If, 
to-morrow  morning,  the  company  thinks  proper  to  dis* 
sodate  itself  firom  this  public  insult,  I  will  remain  in  this 
place,  where,  I  own,  I  have  never  found  many  friends.  If 
not,  I  shall  return  to  London  and  to  the  house  presented 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex.' 
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So  saying,  she  retired  smiling,  and,  as  they  say  of 
soldiers,  in  good  order.  With  her  went,  also  in  good 
order,  the  ancient  beau,  showing  no  other  sign  of  agita^ 
tion  than  a  trembling  of  the  knees — and  this  might  very 
well  be  laid  to  the  account  of  his  three-score  years  and 
fifteen,  or  perhaps  four-score. 

At  this  point,  however,  Tom  Rising,  supported  by  his 
friends,  advanced.  'My  Lord,^  he  said,  'I  have  brought 
an  old  friend  to  meet  you.  Jack  Gizsard — ^Honest  John — 
the  poultryman  of  Bond  Street.  You  know  him  of  old, 
I  believe.  The  advantage  of  bringing  him  here  to  expose 
you  is  that  you  cannot  fight  a  poultryman.^ 

I  looked  on  in  admiration.  The  affair  could  not  be 
turned  into  a  private  quarrel,  for  the  fellow  was,  indeed, 
no  other  than  a  dealer  in  poultry  by  trade.  Yet  no  better 
witness  could  be  produced,  for  no  cme  was  wider  known 
than  Jack  Gizzard — so  called  from  his  trade — at  all  race 
meetings,  at  Newmarket,  at  Epsom,  and  at  other  places. 
He  was,  in  fact,  that  rare  creature,  the  man  who,  not  being 
a  gentleman,  is  yet  admitted  to  the  sports  of  gentlemen ; 
is  conridered  as  an  authority ;  is  allowed  to  bet  freely  with 
them,  yet  remains  what  he  was  by  birth,  a  mechanic,  a 
sh(^keeper,  a  farmer,  a  grazier,  a  horse-breeder,  or  I  know 
not  what. 

I  do  not  know  his  surname ;  he  was  called  Gizzard  on 
account  of  his  calling,  and  Jack  on  account  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  sporting  men.  No  erne  knew 
better  than  Jack  Gizzard  how  to  choose,  how  to  train,  how 
to  feed  a  gamecock ;  no  one  knew  better  the  pcnnts  of  a 
horse ;  no  one  knew  better  how  to  train  a  dog  for  coursing; 
no  one  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  stable ;  no  one  knew 
more  intimately  the  rules  of  the  prize-ring,  whether  for 
quarterstaf^  singlestick,  or  boxing.  No  one,  again,  held  a 
better  reputation  for  honesty  in  sport :  he  betted  and  he 
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paid ;  he  would  advise  a  man  even  to  his  own  loss.  Such 
a  man  as  this  Tom  Rising  brought  to  the  Assembly  for 
the  discomfiture  of  his  late  adversary. 

*  Jack/  he  said,  ^  here  is  his  Lordship^  and  there— <lon^t 
go  just  y^t,  Colonel/  for,  at  the  sight  of  Jack  Giszaid, 
Colonel  Lanyon  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  *  Not  just 
yet.  Thank  you,  gentlemen/  as  two  or  three  placed  them- 
selves between  the  Colonel  and  the  door. 

Jack  Gizzard  stepped  forward.  He  was  in  appearance 
more  like  a  butcher  than  anything  else,  being  a  stout, 
hearty-looking  man,  with  a  red  fiice. 

^My  Lord,'  he  said,  ^when  you  last  left  Newmarket 
Heath  you  owed  me  five  hundred  pounds.'*  Lord  filing- 
dale  made  no  sign  of  any  kind  of  response.  ^  I  met  you 
again  at  Bath;  it  was  before  the  time  when  you  were 
requested  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  leave  the 
place  with  your  friend — ah !  Colonel,  glad  to  see  you — 
with  your  friend  Colonel  Lanyon.'' 

Lord  Fylingdale  made  no  sign  whatever  of  having 
heard. 

*Bath  is  not  very  far  firom  Gloucestershire.  I  made  a 
journey  there  to  find  out  for  myself  your  Lordship^s  posi- 
tion. I  found  your  estate  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders ; 
every  acre  mortgaged;  your  house  fiedling  to  pieces;  its 
contents  sold.  You  are  already  completely  ruined.  I 
went  back  to  London  and  inquired  further;  you  had  lost 
your  credit  aa  well  as  your  character.  You  could  not  show 
your  face  at  the  old  places ;  the  cockpit  of  Tothill  Fields 
was  closed  to  you ;  all  the  clubs  of  St.  Jameses  were  closed 
to  you.  Your  name,  my  Lord,  stank  then  as  badly  as 
it  stinka  now."*  Lord  Fylingdale  still  paid  no  kind  of 
attention.  'You  may  consider,  my  Lord,  these  few 
remarks  as  part  payment  of  that  five  hundred  pounds.'' 
So  he  turned  away. 
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*  Come  along,  Colonel/  said  Tom  Bifiing.  ^  Bring  the 
Colonel  to  the  front.     Don^  be  bashful.  Colonel/ 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  obeyed,  gently  pushing  the 
Colonel  to  the  front.  ^Well,  poultrymanT  said  the 
Colonel  boldly. 

*  Well,  sharper  ?  returned  Jack  Gizzard.  ^  Gentlemen, 
this  fellow  has  been  a  bully  about  the  town  for  twenty 
years  and  more ;  a  bully ;  a  common  cheat  and  sharper. 
He  is  now  altogether  discredited.  He  was  expelled  from 
Bath  with  his  noble  patron  last  year.  If  any  of  you  owe 
him  money,  do  not  pay  him.  He  is  not  fit  to  sit  down 
with  gentlemen  of  honour.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about 
you,  Colonel.'* 

*  What  I  have  to  say.  Colonel,^  said  Tom  Bising,  *  is  that 
I  owe  you  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  if  I  pay  you  one 

single  guinea — ^then '^    He  proceeded  to  imprecate  the 

wrath  of  Heaven  upon  himself  if  he  showed  any  weakness 
in  that  resolution. 

Lord  Fylingdale  once  more  turned  to  Molly. 

*  Madam,  for  the  last  time '* 

'Send  him  away— send  him  away,^  said  Molly.  <He 
makes  me  sick.^ 

'We  deny  the  marriage,  my  Lord,^  said  the  Vicar. 
'  That  is  all  we  have  to  say.^ 

'  At  your  peril,^  replied  his  Lordship.  So  saying  he 
walked  away  unmoved,  apparently.  Mr.  Purdon  and 
Colonel  Lanyon  went  with  him ;  both  men  were  flushed 
in  the  cheeks  and  restrained  themselves  by  an  evident 
effort.  I  was  sorry  for  Sam  Semple,  for  he  followed,  his 
face  fiill  of  trouble  and  disappointment. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Vicar  spoke  once  mofe. 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,^  he  said, '  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  court  the  greatest  publicity  possible  in  this  matter. 
The  people  whom  we  have  exposed  will  not  again  trouble 
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this  company  by  their  presence.  I  know  not  what  the  law 
may  decide  in  this  case,  supposing  his  Lordship  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  go  to  law.  But  the  truth,  which  is  above  the 
law,  remains  that  an  imposture  of  the  most  daring  kind 
has  been  attempted,  and  that  some  woman  has  been  found 
to  personate  Miss  Molly.  I  have  to  express  her  sorrow  for 
keeping  you  so  long  from  your  pleasures.** 

And  with  these  words  he  offered  his  hand  to  Molly,  and 
we  withdrew,  and  the  music  struck  up  a  lively  country 
dance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  BUBBLE  AND  THB  SKY-BOCKET 

This  was  Molly''8  last  appearance  at  the  Assembly. 

Next  day  we  heard  that  our  distinguished  visitors,  the 
Prince  of  Purity — or  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  which  you 
please-^the  Lady  of  the  Green  Cloth,  Sir  Harry  Decoy- 
Duck,  and  Colonel  Bully  Barabbas,  with  the  Reverend 
Ananias  ^and  the  ingenious  Sam,  first  favourite  of  the 
Muses,  had  all  gone  away  —  whether  they  w^it  away 
together  or  separately  I  never  heard. 

The  opinion  of  the  company  as  to  the  exposure  and  the 
marriage  was  divided.  For  some  thought  that  Molly  was 
nothing  better  than  a  woman  who  did  not  know  her  own 
mind ;  that  she  was  first  dazzled  and  carried  off  her  head 
by  the  brilliant  offer  that  was  dangled  before  her ;  that, 
on  Lord  Fylingdale^s  request,  she  consented  to  the  private 
marriage  ;  that  she  became  afterwards  afraid  of  the  great- 
ness for  which  she  was  not  fitted  either  by  birth  or  educa- 
tion, and  thought  to  escape  by  hard  lying  and  a  strenuous 
denial  of  the  fact.  I  fear  that  this  opinion  was  that  of  the 
majority.  For,  they  added,  there  was  without  any  doubt 
a  marriage ;  it  was  performed  by  the  clergyman  who,  by 
his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  had  made  so  many  friends 
during  his  short  stay,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  the  parish 
clerk.  If  Molly  was  not  the  bride,  who  could  be  found 
so  closely  to  resemble  her  as  to  deceive  the  parish  clerk  ? 
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Whea  it  was  objected  that  the  private  character  both 
of  his  Lordship  and  his  late  tutor  was  of  the  kind  publicly 
allied,  these  philosophers  asked  for  proof — as  if  proof 
could  be  adduced  in  a  public  Assembly.  And  they  asked 
further  if  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  eloquent 
divine,  whose  discourses  had  edified  so  many,  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  reprobate  and  profligate  as  stated  by  the 
Vicar  ?  As  for  his  Lordship  there  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
an  oflenoe  called  scandalum  magnatum^  which  renders  a 
person  who  defames  a  peer  or  attacks  his  honour  liable  to 
prosecution,  fine,  and  imprisonment. 

^  We  shall  presently,*  they  said,  ^  find  this  presumptuous 
Vicar  haled  before  the  courts  and  fined,  or  imprisoned,  for 
KOfndalum  magnaiumJ* 

But  the  Vicar,  when  this  was  reported  to  him,  only 
laughed  and  said  he  should  be  rejoiced  to  put  his  Lordship 
under  examination. 

Others  there  were,  principally  townsfolk,  who  had  known 
Molly  all  her  life.  They  agreed  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
sober  mind;  not  given  to  vapours  or  any  such  feminine 
weaknesses ;  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  terrors ;  and 
incapable  of  falsehood.  If  she  declared  that  she  was  not 
married,  she  certainly  was  not  married.  The  business 
might  be  explained  in  some  way ;  but  of  one  thing  they 
were  v^  sure — ^that  Molly,  since  she  said  so,  was  not 
married.  This  view  was  strongly  held  by  the  *  Society  of 
Lynn  *  at  their  evening  meetings. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  departure  of  the  vivacious 
and  affable  Lady  Anastasia  with  that  of  the  agreeable 
rattle  of  seventy-five.  Sir  Harry,  and  that  of  the  pious 
Purdon,  who  had  also  become  a  favourite  with  the  ladies, 
proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the  gaieties  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  Long  Room.  The  Card  Room  was  deserted ;  conver- 
sation in  the  Grardens  and  the  Pump  Room  became  flat ; 
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the  gentlemen  who  had  gambled  at  the  hazaid-table  now 
carried  on  their  sport — ^perhaps  less  dangerously — at  the 
tavern ;  many  of  them,  having  lost  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  could  afford,  were  now  gloomy ;  there  were  no  more 
public  breakfasts ;  no  more  water-parties  up  or  down  the 
riva*;  no  more  bowls  of  punch  after  the  dance.  In  a 
word,  the  spirit  went  out  of  the  company;  the  Spa 
became  dull. 

Let  me  finish  with  the  story  of  this  mushroom.  I  call 
it  a  mushroom  because  it  appeared,  grew,  and  vanished  in 
a  single  season.  You  may  also  call  it  a  sky-rocket  if  you 
please,  or,  indeed,  anything  which  springs  into  existence 
in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  dies.  Perhaps  we  may 
liken  it  most  to  a  bubble  such  as  boys  blow  from  soap- 
suds. It  floated  in  the  sunshine  for  a  brief  space,  glowing 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  then  it  burst  and  vanished, 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  the  memory  of  it. 

The  company,  I  say,  after  the  departure  of  the  party 
from  London,  became  almost  immediately  dull  and  out  of 
spirits.  The  music  alone  was  gay ;  many  of  the  ladies 
lamented  loudly  that  they  had  ever  come  to  a  place  where 
the  nightly  gambling  had  played  havoc  with  their  husbands, 
fathers,  or  sons.  They  found  out  that  the  lodgings  were 
cramped,  dirty,  ill-furnished,  inomvaiient,  and  exorbitant 
in  their  cost;  that  the  provisions  were  dear;  that  they 
had  already  taken  the  waters  for  a  month  or  more ;  and 
that,  in  effect,  it  was  high  time  to  go  home.  Besides, 
their  own  houses  in  the  summer,  the  season  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  with  their  ordkards  and  their  gardens,  were  certainly 
more  attractive  than  the  narrow  streets  and  the  confined 
air  of  Lynn. 

Therefore,  some  making  this  excuse  and  some  that,  they 
all  with  one  consent  began  to  pack  up  their  baggage  and 
to  go  home. 
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The  d^Muiaire  of  our  friends  from  London  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  June ;  by  the  end  of  June  the  season  was 
over — the  visitors  gone.  At  first  the  people  expected  new 
arrivals,  but  there  were  none — the  season  was  over.  The 
Market  Place  for  a  while  was  crowded  with  the  women 
who  brought  their  poultry  and  fi\dt  and  provisions  from 
the  country.  When  they  found  that  no  one  came  to  buy, 
they  gradually  ceased  to  appear.  Great  was  the  lamenta- 
tion over  the  abundance  which  was  wasted,  and  the  produce 
of  their  gardens  doomed  to  ripen  and  to  rot. 

Then  the  strolling  players  put  their  dresses  and  properties 
into  a  waggon  and  went  away  complaining  that  they  were 
half  starved,  which  was,  I  dare  say,  the  simple  truth. 
Next,  all  the  show  folk  and  the  quacks,  and  the  Cheap 
Jacks  and  tumblers  and  Tom  Fools  went  away  too,  and 
the  gipsies  brought  in  no  more  horses,  and  the  streets 
became  once  more  silent  and  deserted,  save  on  the  quays 
and  on  the  river,  just  as  they  had  been  before  the  Spa  was 
opened. 

And  then  the  music  and  the  Horns  were  sent  away;  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  received  his  salary  and  went 
back  to  Norwich ;  the  Grardens  were  closed ;  the  dippers 
vanished ;  the  Pump  Room  was  left  for  any  who  chose  to 
dip  and  draw  for  themselves ;  the  hairdreMers,  milliners, 
vendors  of  cosmetics,  powders,  paint,  and  patches  all 
vanished  as  by  magic ;  the  coffee-houses  were  closed ;  the 
bookseller  carried  his  books  back  to  Cambridge  or  wherever 
he  came  from  ;  the  confectioner  left  off  making  his  famous 
cakes ;  and  the  morning  prayers  were  once  more  read  to  a 
congregation  of  one  or  two. 

The  townsfolk,  then,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  began 
to  count  their  gains.  The  Doctor,  you  remember,  pro- 
phesied at  the  outset  that  all  would  become  rich.  What 
happened  was  that  everybody  had  made  large  gains.    The 
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takings  of  the  shops  had  been  far  greater  than  they  had  at 
any  previous  time  hoped  for  or  experienced.  On  the  other 
huid,  the  shopkeepers  had  laid  in  large  and  valuable  stocks 
which  now  seemed  likely  to  remain  on  their  hands.  More- 
over, as  always  happens,  the  temporary  prosperity  had 
been  taken  for  a  continuing,  or  even  an  increasing  pros- 
perity, with  the  consequence  that  the  people  had  launched 
out  into  an  extravagant  way  of  living,  the  smallest  shop- 
keeper demanding  mutton  and  beef  instead  of  the  fat 
pork  and  hot  milk  which  had  formerly  been  counted  a 
good  dinner,  drinking  the  wine  of  Lisbon  and  Madeira 
where  he  formerly  drank  small  ale,  and  even  taking  his 
dish  of  tea  in  the  afternoon  for  the  good  of  bis  m^rims 
and  the  clearance  of  his  ill  humours. 

Oh !  but  the  next  year  would  bring  another  flood  of 
fortune;  they  could  wait.  Therefore  they  passed  the 
winter  in  such  habits  of  profuseness  as  I  have  indicated. 
Spring  arrived,  and  they  began  to  furbish  their  lodgings 
anew  and  to  look  to  their  stores  and  stocks.  The  month 
of  May  brought  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  it  did  not  bring 
the  expected  company.  May  passed ;  June  passed.  To 
the  unspeakable  consternation  of  the  town,  no  visitors 
came  at  all — ^none.  With  one  consent  all  stayed  at  home 
or  went  elsewhere.  I  have  never  heard  any  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  falling  off.  That  is  to  say,  there  were 
many  reasons  offered,  but  none  that  seemed  sufficient. 
Thus,  the  ladies  of  Norfolk  had  taken  a  holiday  which  was 
costly,  and  could  not  be  repeated  every  year.  It  was  like 
a  visit  to  London,  which  is  made  once  in  a  life  and  is 
talked  about  for  the  rest  of  that  life.  Or  the  losses  of  the 
gentlemen  at  the  gaming-table  frightened  them,  they 
would  not  again  be  led  into  temptation ;  or  the  grand 
invention  of  Sam  Semple  had  been  blown  upon,  and  the 
rheumatic  and  the  gouty  who  had  taken  the  waters  now 
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found  that  they  were  in  no  way  the  better ;  or  the  scandal 
of  those  conspirators  in  high  rank  drove  people  away — 
indeed)  such  an  exposure  could  do  no  good  to  any  place 
of  resort 

There  were,  therefore,  after  the  event,  many  explana- 
tions offered,  and  everyone  may  choose  for  himself.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  no  visitors  came ;  that  the  Pump 
Room  was  deserted,  save  for  the  few  people  of  the  town  ; 
that  there  was  no  need  to  engage  music  or  to  provide 
provisions  or  do  anything,  for  no  one  came.  The  Spa 
had  enjoyed  its  brief  hour  of  popularity,  and  was  now 
dead. 

This  was  a  blow  to  the  town,  firom  which  it  was  slow, 
indeed,  to  recover.  Many  of  the  shopkeepers  were  unable 
to  pay  their  rents  or  to  sell  their  stocks.  Simplicity  of 
manners  returned  with  the  fat  pork  and  the  hot  milk ; 
and  as  for  the  promised  accession  of  wealth,  I  believe  that 
the  Spa  left  our  people  poorer  than  it  found  them. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
Spas.  First  there  is  a  blind  belief  in  the  sovereign  virtue 
of  the  well;  at  the  outset  the  place  is  crowded  with 
visitors ;  there  is  every  kind  of  amusement  and  pleasure ; 
then  this  confidence  becomes  less  and  presently  vanishes 
altogether,  and  is  transferred  to  some  other  well.  As 
faith  decays  so  the  company  grows  thinner  and  less  dis* 
tinguished.  There  was  formerly,  I  believe,  a  fashionable 
Spa  near  London,  at  a  place  called  Harapstead.  This 
Spa  had  such  a  rise,  such  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  such 
a  fall.  Another  Spa  which  also  rose,  flourished  and  then 
decayed  and  is  now  deserted,  was  the  Spa  of  Epsom,  a 
village  some  miles  south  of  London.  These  places,  how- 
ever, lasted  more  than  a  single  season.  Our  Spa  lived  but 
for  two  or  three  short  months  and  then  passed  away.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  pretence  and  a  sham  from  the  outset,  but 
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people  did  not  know  its  origin;  Sam  Semple,  its  sole 
creator^  remained  unknown  and  unsuspected. 

I  know  not,  I  say,  how  the  belief  in  the  Doctor^s  well 
came  so  suddenly  to  an  end.     I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  disappointment  of  the  Doctor,  and,  with  him,  all  who 
let  lodgings,  kept  tavons,  provided  victuals,  and  sold 
things  of  any  kind,  was  very  bitter  when  the  next  qiring 
brought  no  company.    They  waited,  I  say,  expectant,  all 
through  the  summer.    When  it  became  quite  certain  that 
the  Spa  was  really  dead,  they  b^;an  sorrowfully  to  pull 
down  the  rooms  and  to  take  away  the  fence,  and  they  left 
the  Grardens  to  weeds  and  decay.    And  then  the  town 
relapsed  once  more  into  its  former,  and  present,  condition. 
That  is  to  say,  it  became  imknown  to  the  fashionable 
world;  the  gentry  of  Norfolk  resorted  to  Norwich  again; 
they  foigot  that  they  once  came  to  Lynn ;  the  place 
lies  in  a  comer  with  the  reclaimed   marshes  on  either 
hand;  it  is  inaccessible  excqpt  to  those  whose  business 
takes  them  there ;  traveUers  do  not  visit  the  town ;  it  is 
not  like  Harwich,  or  Dover,  or  Hull,  a  place  which  carries 
oh  communicati<m  by  packet  with  foreign  countries ;  it  is 
a  town  shrunken  within  its  fcMrmer  limits,  its  courts  en- 
cumbered with  deserted  and  ruinous  houses,  its  streets 
quiet  and  silent.    Yet  it  is  prosperous  in  a  quiet  way ;  it 
has  its  foreign  trade,  its  port,  and  its  shipping ;  its  mer- 
chants   are  substantial;    the    life    which   they    lead   is 
monotonous,  but  they  do  not  feel  the  monotony.    Except 
for  an  occasional  riot  among  drunken  sailors,  there  is  no 
work  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  no  occupants  of  the 
prison.     At  least  we  have  no  great  lady  using  her  charms, 
her  gracious  smiles,  her  rank,  in  order  to  lure  our  young 
men  to  their  destruction ;  we  have  no  profligate  parsons ; 
we  have  no  noble  lords  parading  in  the  borrowed  plumes 
of  saint  and  confessor. 
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Meantime  we  waited  expectant,  and  in  uncertainty.  It 
was  possible  that  the  pretended  husband  would  withdraw 
his  claims  and  that  nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  him. 
It  was  possible,  I  say,  if  we  supposed  the  pretender  capable 
of  honour,  shame,  or  pride,  that  he  would  say,  in  so 
many  words :  *  You  deny  the  marriage ;  very  well,  I  will 
not  claim  a  wife  who  says  that  she  is  no  wife."*  It  was, 
however,  far  more  probable  that  he  would  claim  his  wife 
and  exercise  his  rights  over  her  property.  What  should 
then  be  done? 

Hie  subject  exercised  the  *  Society^  greatly ;  every  even- 
ing the  situation  was  considered  firom  all  possible  points 
of  view,  and  always  as  to  the  best  manner  of  protecting 
Molly.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Vicar  wrote  out  the 
statement  which  he  afterwards  laid  before  counsel  in 
London  in  order  to  obtain  an  opinion  on  its  l^al  aspect. 

The  case  drawn  up  by  him  was  as  follows : 

1.  There  was  a  betrothal  between  the  two  parties  A« 
(standing  for  Lord  Fylingdale)  and  B.  (standing  for 
Molly). 

2.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  private  marriage  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

3.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  a  certain  morning 
at  the  time  of  six  at  a  certain  church.     B.  undertook  to 
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wear  a  certain  pink  silk  doak  with  a  hood  drawn  over  her 
head,  and  a  domino  to  conceal  her  face,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  town  should  not  recognise  her  and  crowd  into  the 
charch. 

4.  At  the  appointed  hour  of  six  A.  presented  himself 
at  the  churdb. 

5.  At  the  same  hour  a  woman  also  presented  herself, 
dressed  as  had  been  arranged,  wearing  a  domino  to  prevent 
recognition  in  the  street,  and  a  cloak  of  pink  silk  with  a 
hood. 

6.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  clergy- 
man in  due  form  and  on  the  production  of  a  license  by  A. 

7.  The  marriage  was  duly  entered  in  the  register  and 
signed,  the  woman  signing  in  the  name  of  B. 

8.  There  was  present  at  the  wedding,  besides  the  clergy- 
man, the  parish  clerk,  who  gave  away  the  bride,  read  the 
responses,  and  signed  as  witness. 

9.  Fart  of  the  ceremony,  including  the  essential  words, 
was  witnessed  by  one  John  Fentecrosse,  mate  of  the  Lady 
of  Lynn. 

10.  Since  A.  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  B.  would 
not  keep  her  promise,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  him  to 
have  foimd  at  the  last  moment  some  other  woman  to 
personate  B. 

This  was  the  case  for  A.,  put  as  strongly  and  as  plainly 
as  possible.  I  confess  that  when  I  read  it  I  was  staggered 
by  the  case,  especially  by  the  last  clause.  Certainly,  as 
I  had  not  delivered  M oUy^s  letter,  A.  had  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  B.  would  fail  to  keep  her  promise^  and 
therefore  no  reason  for  suborning  some  other  woman  into 
a  conspiracy. 

However,  then  followed  Molly'^s  case : 

1.  She  had  accepted  A.^s  offer  of  marriage. 

2.  She  had  promised  to  meet  A.  at  6  a.m. 
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8.  She  had  received,  the  evening  before  iius  promise  was 
to  be  kept,  information  which  represented  A.  in  a  light 
that  made  it  impossible  for  a  virtuous  woman  to  many  him. 

4.  This  information  was  embodied  in  three  letters, 
addressed  respectively  to  the  Vicar,  to  the  Schoolmaster, 
and  to  Captain  Crowle.  They  can  be  produced  in 
evidence. 

6.  On  receipt  of  this  information  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
A.  stating  that  she  must  have  full  explanation  as  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  before  proceeding  further  in 
the  business. 

6.  This  letter  was  not  delivered,  the  bearer  having  his 
mind  full  of  other  points  connected  with  the  affair. 

7.  At  half-past  five  B.  left  her  room  and  joined  her 
mother  in  certain  household  work.  Nor  did  she  leave  her 
mother  during  the  morning.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the 
mother  and  a  certain  black  woman,  B.''s  servant. 

8.  The  only  way  out  of  the  house  into  the  street  is  by 
the  garden.  Captain  Crowle  was  walking  in  the  garden 
fix>m  half-past  five  till  seven,  and  saw  no  one  leave  the 
house. 

9.  At  seven  or  thereabouts  the  musicians,  with  the 
butdiers,  arrived  to  congratulate  the  bride,  and  were  sent 
away  by  Captain  Crowle. 

10.  Later  on,  A.'s  secretary  arrived  with  a  message  from 
A.  He  was  informed  by  B.  that  no  marriage  had  taken 
place. 

11.  Captain  Crowle  then  waited  on  A.  and  demanded 
explanations.  He  received  answer  that,  having  married 
the  lady,  A.  was  not  called  upon  to  give  any  explana- 
tions. 

12.  In  the  evening,  before  the  whole  company  at  the 
Assembly,  the  Vicar  charged  A.  with  many  acts  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  honour,  and,  among  other  things,  with 
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conspired  with  a  woman  unknown  to  personate  B. 
and  to  set  up  the  pretence  of  a  manriage. 

Opinion  was  asked  as  to  the  positicMi  of  B«  Would  she 
be  considered  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  a  manied  woman  P 
Had  A.  any  rights  over  her  or  her  property  ?  Could  she 
marry  another  man  ?  What  steps  diould  she  take  to  pro- 
tect herself  and  her  property?  Observe,  that  unless  B. 
could  be  declared  not  to  be  the  wife  of  A.  she  could  not 
alienate,  give  away,  or  part  with  any  of  her  property ;  she 
could  not  marry ;  she  was  doomed  to  be  a  wife  at  the 
mercy  of  a  man  more  pitiless  than  a  tiger,  yet  not  a  wife, 
for  she  would  die  rather  than  many  him.  She  must  wait 
until  Heaven  should  take  pity  upon  her  and  despatch  this 
man.  Such  men,  it  is  observed,  do  never  live  long,  but 
they  may  live  long  enough  to  inflict  irreparable  misdiief 
upon  their  unfortunate  victims. 

Molly  read  the  case  thus  drawn  up  very  carefully.  '  My 
only  trust,^  she  said,  *  is  in  the  evidence  of  mother  and 
Nigra.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  how,  without 
knowing  that  I  should  fail,  he  could  possibly  procure  that 
woman  to  personate  me.  Has  he  the  power  of  working 
miracles  r 

*  There  is  no  miracle  here,^  I  said,  *  except  the  miracle 
of  wickedness  greater  than  would  be  thou^t  possible. 
Patience,  Molly!  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  find  it 
out.' 

'  It  wiU  be  later,  I  fear.' 

*  There  are  three  at  least  in  the  plot.  The  derk  has 
been  deceived ;  Sam  Semple  has  not  been  consulted.  These 
are  the  three — ^Lord  Fylingdale,  the  parson,  who  is,  doubt- 
less, well  paid  for  his  villainy,  and  the  woman,  whoever 

she  may  be.     We  shall  find  out  the  truth  through  the 
woman.^ 

^  Since  his  marriage  would  give  him  the  command  of 
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my  property,  Jack,  and  since  he  is  mined,  why  does  he 
make  no  sign  ? 

This  was  a  week  or  two  after  the  event.  I  suppose  that 
Lord  Fylingdaie  was  making  himself  assured  as  to  the 
strength  of  his  position  and  his  rights.  However,  we  were 
not  to  wait  very  long. 

^  I  am  of  opinion,*  said  the  Vicar,  after  many  discussions 
on  the  case  thus  drawn  out,  ^  that  we  should  lay  the  facts 
brfore  some  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  ascertain  our 
position.  If  we  are  to  contest  the  claim  in  court,  we 
have,  at  least,  the  money  to  spend  upon  it.^ 

^  We  will  spend,*  said  the  Captain,  *  our  last  penny  upon 
it.*  He  meant  the  last  penny  of  his  ward*s  fortune,  in 
which,  as  you  will  hear,  he  was  quite  wrong,  because  he 
had  now  no  power  to  spend  any  of  it. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  the  Vicar  should 
undertake  the  journey  to  London ;  that  my  father  should 
accompany  him;  that  they  should  not  only  obtain  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  a  lawyer,  but  that  they  should 
ascertain,  through  the  bookseller,  my  father*s  cousin,  or 
any  other  person,  what  they  could  concerning  the  private 
life  of  his  Lordship.  ^  There  is  no  saying  what  we  may 
discover,*  said  the  Vicar.  ^  How  if  there  is  another  wife 
still  living  ?  Even  a  noble  lord  cannot  have  two  wives  at 
the  same  time.* 

It  seems  strange  that  one  must  make  greater  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey  to  London  by  land  than  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  by  sea.  As  regards  the  latter,  my  kit  is  put 
together  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  am  then  ready  to 
embark.  But  as  regards  the  former,  these  two  travellers 
first  considered  the  easiest  way ;  then  the  cost  of  the 
journey,  and  that  of  their  stay  in  London;  then  the 
departure  of  others,  so  as  to  form  a  company  against 
highway  robbers ;  they  then  arranged  for  the  halting  and 
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rertiiig-plaoes ;  hired  their  horses,  for  they  were  to  ride  all 
the  way ;  engaged  a  servant ;  made  their  wills,  and  so  at 
last  were  ready  to  b^in  the  journey.  Their  company 
consisted  of  two  or  three  riders  to  merchants  of  London, 
who  travel  all  over  the  country  visiting  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  interests  of  their  masters.  They  are  excellent  fellow- 
travellers,  being  accustomed  to  the  road,  having  no  fear  of 
highwaymen,  knowing  the  proper  chaiges  that  should  be 
made  at  the  roadside  inns,  and  knowing  as  well,  what  each 
house  can  be  best  trusted  to  provide,  the  home-brewed  ale 
being  good  at  one  house,  and  the  wine  at  another — and  so 
forth.  They  reckoned  five  days  for  the  journey  if  the 
weather  continued  fine — ^it  was  then  July,  and  the  height 
of  summer.  The  Vicar  thought  that  periiaps  a  week  or 
ten  days  would  suffice  for  their  business  in  to?m,  and 
therefore  we  might  expect  them  back  in  three  weeks. 
Captain  Crowle  would  have  gone  with  them,  but  was 
fearful  of  losing  his  ward.  For  the  Brst  time  in  his  life 
he  barred  and  bolted  his  doors  at  night,  and  if  he  went 
abroad  he  left  his  house  in  the  custody  of  his  gardener,  a 
stout  country  lad  who  would  make  a  sturdy  fight  in  case 
of  any  attempt  at  violence.  But  violence  was  not  a 
weapon  which  was  in  favour  with  his  Lordship.  And  if  it 
had  been,  the  whole  town  would  have  risen  in  defence  of 
MoUy. 

For  three  weeks,  therefore,  we  waited.  I,  for  my  part, 
in  greater  anxiety  than  the  rest,  because  my  ship  had  now 
received  her  cargo,  and  I  feared  that  we  should  have  to 
weigh  anchor  and  slip  down  the  river  before  the  return  of 
our  messengers.  And  at  this  time,  when  we  knew  not 
what  would  happen  or  what  we  should  do,  many  wild 
schemes  came  into  my  head.  We  would  carry  the  girl 
away ;  we  would  foreclose  her  mortgages,  sell  her  lands, 
and  carry  her  fortune  with  her ;  we  would  sail  in  one  of 
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her  own  ships  across  the  Atlantic,  and  make  a  new  home 
for  her  in  the  American  colonies.  However,  in  the  end 
we  had,  as  you  shall  learn,  to  accept  misfortune  and  to 
resign  ourselves  to  what  promised  to  be  a  lifelong  penalty 
inflicted  for  no  sins  of  M olly^s — ^who  was  as  firee  from  sin 
as  any  woman,  not  a  saint,  can  hope  to  be — ^but  by  the 
wickedness  of  a  man  whose  life  and  wajrs  were  far  removed 
from  Molly,  and  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  afflicting  her  in  any  way. 

Our  friends,  therefore,  started  on  theur  journey,  arriving 
in  due  time  at  London,  when  they  b^an  their  business 
without  delay.  Briefly,  they  were  recommended  to  a  very 
learned  counsel,  old,  and  in  great  practice,  whose  opinions 
were  more  highly  valued  than  those  perhaps  of  any  other 
lawyer.  He  was  avaricious,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
him  a  very  handsome  fee  before  he  would  consider  the  case. 
When  he  accepted  the  fee  he  gave  it  his  most  careful  con- 
sideration.    His  opinion  was  as  follows : 

*  The  fact  that  there  was  a  marriage  between  A.  and 
some  woman — B.  or  another — ^is  undoubted.  The  evidence 
of  the  parish  clerk  may  be  set  aside  except  to  prove  this 
fact,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bride  removed 
her  domino.  It  might,  however,  become  a  part  of  B.''s 
case  that  the  clergyman  did  not  witness  the  removal  of  the 
domino.  What  the  clerk  saw  was  a  woman  dressed  in  a 
pink  silk  cloak  with  a  hood  over  her  head,  and  a  domino 
concealing  her  face,  who  signed  the  name  of  Mary  Miller. 
For  the  same  reason  the  evidence  of  John  Pentecrosse  rests 
only  on  the  dress  of  the  bride,  and  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  worth  that  and  no  more. 

^  At  the  same  time  the  dress  of  the  bride  is  important. 
A.  had  no  intimation  of  B.^s  refusal  to  keep  her  promise. 
At  six  oVlock,  as  is  allowed,  he  presented  himself.  If  B. 
was  not  there,  how  should  he  be  able,  at  a  moment^s 
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notice,  to  procure  a  woman  to  personate  her,  wearing  a 
cloak  of  the  same  colour  as  B.\  and  ready  to  sign  her 
name  falsely  P  The  theory  is  impossible,  for  it  demands  a 
whole  chain  of  fortuitous  occurrences  and  coincidences,  as 
that  A.  should  find  a  woman  of  abandoned  character  acci- 
dentally near  the  church,  ready  to  commit  this  crime, 
dressed  as  B.  was  expected  to  dress,  and  considered  worthy 
of  trust  with  so  great  a  secret.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  evidences  of  an  apparently  conclusive  kind.  B.'*s 
guardian,  who  was  taking  the  morning  air  in  his  garden, 
aajB  positively  that  no  one  left  the  house.  B.^8  mother  and 
her  black  servant  declare  that  B.  was  in  the  kitchen  with 
them  all  the  morning.  This,  I  say,  seems  at  first  con- 
clusive. But  the  Court  would  probably  hold  that  a 
mother'^s  evidence  is  likely  to  be  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  her  child,  while  a  negress  would  be  expected,  if  she  were 
attached  to  her  mistress,  to  give  any  evid^ice  that  she 
thought  likely  to  be  of  service  or  was  directed  to  give. 

*  The  case  is  remarkable,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
precedent.  It  is  supported  on  either  side  by  flat  assertiixis 
which  are  either  true  or  deliberate  perjuries.  As  regards 
the  bad  character  of  A.,  I  think  it  would  have  very  little 
weight.  Setting  aside,  that  is,  his  evil  reputation,  which 
might  perhaps  taint  his  evidence,  and  also  setting  aside  the 
partiality  of  a  mother,  which  might  also,  perhaps,  taint 
her  evidence,  we  have  the  broad  and  simple  facts  that  A. 
had  no  warning  of  B.'^s  intention  to  keep  away ;  that  he 
presented  himself  according  to  arrangement ;  lliat  he  was 
met  by  a  woman  dressed  exactly  as  had  been  arranged  witii 
B. ;  that  they  were  married ;  and  that  the  register  was 
signed  by  the  woman  in  the  name  of  B. 

*  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  if  this  case  is  brought 
into  court  there  will  be  pleadings  on  either  side  of  great 
interest,  and  that  the  Court  will  decide  in  fiivour  of  A. ; 
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that  if  the  case  goes  up  for  appeal  it  will  again  be  decided 
in  favour  of  A. ;  and  that  if  the  case  were  taken  up  to  the 
Lords  that  Court  would  also  decide  in  favour  of  A. 

*  IS  action  is  taken  it  must  be  at  the  cost  and  charge  of 
the  guardian,  because  the  lady'^s  property,  in  default  of 
settlements,  would,  in  the  event  which  I  think  probable, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  A.,  thus  adjudged  to  be  her  hus- 
band. 

*  I  advise,  therefore,  that  submission  be  made  to  A. ; 
that  even  thou^  B.  continues  to  deny  the  marriage,  A. 
shall  be  invited  to  make  her  a  suitable  provision,  and  shall 
undertake  not  to  molest  her  or  compel  her  to  leave  her 
guardian  and  to  live  with  him/ 

With  this  opinion  to  guide  him,  the  Vicar  wrote  to 
Lord  Fylingdale  asking  for  an  interview. 

He  was  received  with  a  show  of  cold  politeness.  ^  You 
have  given  me  reason,  sir,  to  remember  your  face.  How- 
ever, I  pass  over  the  injuries  which  you  allowed  yourself 
to  utter.  You  are  come,  I  presume,nn  the  name  of  my 
unfortunate  ¥dfe,  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me, 
denies  her  own  marriage.     Well,  sir,  your  message  T 

'  My  message,  my  Lord,  is  briefly  this :  We  have  taken 
counsel'^s  opinion  on  this  business.^ 

*SohaveL' 

*  It  is,  on  the  whole,  to  the  effect  that  if  we  dispute  yoiu* 
Lordship'^s  claims  we  shall  probably  lose.^ 

*  My  own  counsel  is  also  of  that  opinion."* 

*  For  my  own  part  I  shall  advise  my  friends  to  accept 
what  seems  impossible  to  deny.^ 

^  You  will  do  well.  I  shall  be  pleased,  I  confess,  to  see 
the  business  settled  without  taking  it  into  court."* 

*  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  carry  home  with  me  some 
concessions  of  your  Lordship  in  response  to  this  submis- 


sion.'* 
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*  What  concessions  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Countess 
has  no  ri^t  to  insist  upon  any  concession.  The  whole  of 
her  property,  as  you  know,  is  my  own.' 

*  I  fear  that  is  the  case.^ 

^  I  shall  probably  make  certain  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property,  now  my  property.  I  shall  relieve 
the  worthy  Captain  of  its  control.  As  rq;ard8  any  other 
point,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  treated  me 
with  insults  intolerable ;  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
terms.    But  what  do  you  ask  ? 

^  First,  freedom  frcMn  personal  molestation.'* 
'  That  is  granted  at  once.  You  may  tell  the  Coimtess 
that  on  no  consideration  will  I  see  her,  nor  shall  I  exerdae 
any  marital  rights.  When  she  consents  to  confess  her 
fitlsehood,  and  to  ask  pardon  for  her  offences,  I  may  per- 
haps extend  my  personal  protection,  not  otherwise.** 

*  Ab  for  her  allowance — ^her  maintenance  ?^ 

^  Your  Reverence  is  not  serious.  She  says  that  she  is 
not  my  wife.  The  law  says,  or  is  prepared  to  say,  that 
she  is.  By  the  law  I  am  compelled  to  maintain  her.  Let 
her  therefore  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  law.  To  pro- 
cure this  she  will  have  to  confess  her  many  perjuries.  Till 
then,  nothing.     Do  you  understand,  sir  ?    Nothing  !^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE    FRUITS    OF    SUBMISSION 

^  Molly,  my  dear/  The  Captain^s  voice  was  broken.  *  It 
is  my  doing — ^mine.  I  am  an  old  fool.  Yet  I  thought  I 
was  doing  the  best  for  you.^ 

'Nay,^  said  Molly.  ^  It  is  no  one^s  &ult.  It  is  my 
great  misfortune.^ 

'  Must  he  take  all  ?^  asked  the  Captain. 

^He  will  take  all  he  can  claim,^  the  Vicar  answered. 
^  Revenge,  as  well  as  cupidity,  is  in  his  mind.  I  read  it 
through  the  cold  mask  of  pride  with  which  he  covers 
his  face  and  tries  to  conceal  himself.  He  will  be  revenged. 
He  is  like  unto  Lucifer  for  pride,  and  unto  Belial  for 
wickedness.  Molly,  my  dear,  I  fear  thou  wilt  soon  be 
poor  indeed  in  worldly  goods.  The  Lord  knoweth  what 
is  best.     He  leaveth  thee,  still,  the  friends  who  love  thee.^ 

The  mother  resumed  the  lamentations  which  she  never 


*  Molly  is  a  widow  who  cannot  marry  again — ^Molly  is 
a  wife  without  a  husband.    Oh,  Molly !    My  poor  MoUy  !^ 

^  It  g^eves  me  sore,^  said  the  Vicar,  ^  to  counsel  submis- 
sion. Yet  what  could  we  do  ?  How  can  we  explain  this 
great  mystery  that  he  who  knew  not  your  change  of 
purpose  should  in  a  moment  be  able  to  substitute,  in  your 
place,  at  the  hour  fixed,  a  woman  dressed  and  masked  as 
had  been  arranged?    There  is  no  explanation  possible. 
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and  I  anderstand  very  clearly  that  this  &ct  outweighs  all 
the  evidence  on  either  side.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
We  must  submit,  saving  only  your  personal  freedom,  Molly. 
The  man  confesses  that  he  has  no  wish  to  molest  you,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  any  molestation.  To  be  sure,  without 
it  he  can  take  what  he  pleases.  Your  presence,  indeed, 
would  be  a  hindrance  and  a  reproach  to  his  mode  of  life.** 

So  we  talked  tc^ther,  with  sadness  and  heaviness.  Yet 
for  one  thing  I  was  well  pleased ;  that  Molly  had  not  been 
forced  into  daily  companionship  with  this  man.  For  that 
would  have  killed  her — ^body  and  soul,  if  a  soul  can  be 
destroyed  by  despair  and  misery  and  cruelty. 

^  Courage,  Molly  !^  We  were  on  the  point  of  weighing 
anchor — and  we  stood  on  the  quay  to  say  fivewell.  ^  Things 
will  get  right,  somehow.  Oh !  I  know  they  will.  I  can- 
not tell  how  I  know.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  the  woman. 
Then  we  shall  explain  the  mystery  and  expose  the  cheat. 
Perhaps — but  we  know  not  what  may  happen.  As  for 
your  fortune,  Molly,  that  is  as  good  as  gone;  but  you 
yourself  remain,  and  you  are  far  more  predous  than  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  land.^ 

So  we  parted,  and  for  six  months,  until  our  return,  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  done. 

You  may  easily  guess  what  was  done. 

First  of  all,  a  letter  came  firom  London.  It  was  addressed 
to  Captain  Crowle,  and  it  called  upon  him  to  prepare  the 
books  and  accounts  connected  with  the  estate  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Fylingdale,  for  the  information  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fylingdale.  It  was  written  by  an 
attorney,  and  it  announced  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
send  down  a  person-^one  Stephen  Bisse,  attomey-at-law 
— duly  authorized  to  examine  and  to  audit  the  accounts, 
and  to  make  known  his  Lordahip^s  intentions  as  regards  the 
administration  of  the  estate. 
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The  Captain,  ignorant  of  the  law,  took  the  letter  to  the 
Vicar  for  advice. 

'  This,^  said  the  latter,  ^  may  be  simply  a  first  step  to 
taking  over  the  whole  of  the  property,  or  it  may  be  the 
first  step  towards  a  system  of  revenge  and  persecu- 
tion. For  if  the  attorney  who  comes  here  to  investi- 
gate the  accounts  finds  an3rthing  irr^ular,  we  may  be 
trapped  into  legal  expenses,  and  Heaven  knows  what  to 
follow.' 

The  Captain,  however,  had  not  commanded  a  ship  in 
vain ;  for  the  conunanding  officer  of  a  ship  must  keep  the 
log  and  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  cargo,  ladings 
and  unlading,  pay  of  the  ship^s  company,  port  dues,  and 
everything.  He  must,  in  a  word,  be  as  methodical  in  his 
accounts  as  any  quill-driver  ashore. 

'  He  may  examine  my  accounts  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
he  declared.     ^  They  are  all  right.' 

^  Nevertheless,  friend,  be  advised.  Place  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  the  law.  In  the  end 
it  may  be  far  cheaper.' 

In  every  port  there  must  be  one  or  more  persons  skilled 
in  that  part  of  the  law  which  concerns  trade  and  commerce, 
imports  and  exports,  customs,  excise,  and  harbour  dues. 
At  Lynn  there  was  such  an  one,  attorney  and  notary  ;  a 
man  of  great  jMxibity  and  responsibility — Mr.  Nathaniel 
Redman  by  name.  To  him  the  Captain  entrusted  the  papers 
of  the  estate.  These  papers,  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  eighteen  years,  and  represented  the  increase  and  the 
administration  of  a  very  large  estate,  were  now  voluminous 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  mere  perusal  of  tiiem  would 
entail  the  labour  of  many  attorneys  for  many  weeks,  while 
the  audit  of  the  whole,  bit  by  bit,  would  engage  the  same 
persons  many  months,  or  even  years. 

'  The  Earl  of  Fylingdale  will  have  the  accounts  audited, 
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will  he  P  said  Mr.  Redman.    <  Then  his  Lordship  is  in  no 
immediate  want  of  money/ 

^  Why  ?    Cannot  he  take  what  he  wants  T 

*  Sir,  you  are  the  lady'^s  guardian ;  you  have  to  be  released 
from  your  trust  before  you  hand  over  the  property.  With« 
out  such  a  release  you  will  keep  the  whole.  That  means, 
that  his  Lordship  must  wait  for  the  long  and  tedious  busi- 
ness of  a  complete  audit.  I  say  long  and  tedious,  because, 
if  the  examination  of  accounts  is  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  we  can  raise  in  our  turn  objection  after  objecticm 
by  going  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  trust  In 
other  words,  Captain,  if  your  papers  are  all  preserved, 
which  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  delay  the 
acquisition  of  the  estate  by  the  Earl  almost  indefinitely.'* 

^But  at  whose  charge?^  asked  the  Vicar.  'For  the 
Captain  has  no  means  of  paying  heavy  expenses.^ 

'  At  the  chaige  of  the  estate.  Oh !  sir,  do  not  think 
that  an  attorney  of  London,  to  say  nothing  of  myself, 
would  embark  upon  so  large  a  business  save  at  the  chai^ 
of  the  estate  itself.^ 

*  It  is,  then,  in  your  interest  to  prolong  this  examination 
into  the  accounts  T 

^  It  is,  most  certainly,  in  the  interest  of  this  gentieman 
from  London  and  of  myself;  but,^  he  sighed  heavily,  'if 
all  reports  are  true,  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord  f^lingdale 
will  prolong  the  inquiry.^ 

The  person  who  was  promised  presentiy  arrived  with  his 
credentials.  He  was  quite  a  young  man,  apparently  about 
two  or  three  cuoid  twenty;  his  letter  to  Captain  Crowle 
described  him  as  an  attomey-at-law.  He  was  quick  of 
speech  and  of  the  greatest  possible  assurance  in  manner. 
In  appearance  he  was  small  of  stature,  pasty-£aced,  and 
with  a  tumed-up  nose,  the  possession  of  which  should  be 
regarded  by  the  owner  as  a  misfortune  and  personal  defect, 
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like  a  round  back.    It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  an 
indication  of  great  self-conceit. 

He  came,  therefore,  was  set  down  at  the  *  Crown,^  and 
inquired  for  the  residence  of  Captain  Crowle,  on  whom  he 
called  without  delay. 

The  Captain  received  him  in  his  summer-house.  He 
read  the  letter  introducing  and  describing  him.  Then  he 
laid  it  down  and  looked  at  his  visitor  cursorily.  ^Oh!"^ 
he  said,  ^you  are  the  attorney  of  Lord  Fylingdale,  are 
you,  and  you  want  to  make  an  audit  of  my  accounts? 
YouVe  come  all  the  way  from  London  on  purpose  to 
make  that  audit,  have  you  P  Well,  sir,  you  will  cany  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Redman,  and  you  will  give  it  to  him."* 
'  Who  is  Mr.  Redman  ?  I  know  of  no  Redman  in  this 
business.^ 

^He  is  an  attomey-at-law,  like  yourself,  young  man, 
and  he  is  a  notary,  and  this  job  is  turned  over  to  him.** 

^  Oh !  I  understood,  Captain  Crowle,  that  I  should  confer 
with  you  personally.^ 

<  IKd  you  so  ?  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  see  Mr.  Redman 
you  can  confer  with  him  instead.    The  job  is  his.*^ 

The  Captain,  in  fact,  had  been  warned  not  to  make 
any  communications  or  to  hold  any  conversation  with  the 
attorney.  He  felt  himself  only  safe,  therefore,  in  repeating 
that  the  job  was  Mr.  RedmanV 

« We  may,  however,  come  to  some  preliminary,  arrange- 

ment  Captain  Crowle.    Tlie  estate  now '* 

The  Captain  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden  door.  *The  job,  young  man,  is  Mr.  Redman'^s. 
There  is  your  letter.     Take  it  to  him.^ 

Mr.  Bisse  accordingly  retired  and  repaired  to  the  office 
and  residence  of  Mr.  Redman — ^to  whom  he  gave  his  letter. 
^  We  shall  have  no  difficulties,  I  presume,^  he  said. 
*  I  hope  not."* 
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*0{  course,  I  know  the  law  in  these  matters — I  can 
direct  you ^ 

<  Yoong  gentleman  ** — ^Mr.  Redman  was  well  stricken  in 
years — ^*I  could  direct  your  father.  But  go  on.  You 
will  proceed  in  accordance  with  your  powers.  I  shall  take 
good  care  that  you  keep  within  your  powers.  Now,  sir, 
what  do  you  propose  ? 

Mr.  Redman  spoke  from  the  commanding  position  of 
an  armchair  before  a  large  table ;  he  was  also  a  large  and 
imposing  man  to  look  at ;  while  Mr.  Bisse  stood  before 
him,  small  and  insignificant,  his  original  impudence  fast 
deserting  him.  As  for  Mr.  Redman,  his  professional  pride 
was  aroused ;  this  young  Skip  Jack  dared  to  direct  him  in 
matters  of  law,  did  he  ? 

^  I  am,  I  confess,^  said  Mr.  Bisse,  ^  disappointed  to  find 
that  my  noble  client^s  advances  are  received  with  suspicion. 
I  hoped  that  Captain  Crowie  would  have  met  me  in  a 
spirit  of  confidence.^ 

^  Come,  sir,  between  ourselves,  what  has  your  noble  client 
to  complain  of?  He  sends  an  attorney  here.  Captain 
Crowie  meets  him  in  the  person  of  an  attorney.'' 

^  Well,  it  matters  not.  Captain  Crowie  has,  no  doubt, 
reasons  of  his  own  for  his  action.  We  must,  however, 
since  we  are  men  of  business,  as  you  say,  demand  an  exact 
audit.  The  interests  involved  are,  I  understand,  very 
considerable  ? 

*  They  are  very  considerable.'' 

*  I  shall,  however,  ask  for  an  advance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  be  made  to  his  Lordship  on  account.^ 

*  An  advance  f  The  guardian  to  advance  money  before 
you  have  audited  the  accounts  ?  My  dear  sir,  are  you 
serious  r 

^  You  admit  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
ten  thousand  pounds.^ 


XI 
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^  I  admit  nothing  that  is  not  proved.^ 

'Then  you  refuse  to  give  my  client  anything?^  His 
air  of  assurance  began  to  desert  him.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  especially  charged  to  open  the  proceedings  by  de- 
manding such  an  advance. 

*We  refuse  to  do  anything  illegal.  The  papers  will 
show  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  estate.  You  can 
then  daim  the  whole.  But  you  must  first  send  in  your 
claim  and  be  prepared  with  the  release.^ 

Mr.  Bisse  hesitated.  '  My  instructions  are  to  demand 
a  strict  scrutiny  of  all  the  accounts.** 

*  They  are  waiting  for  you.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
papers!^  Mr.  Redman  led  him  into  an  adjoining  room 
where  on  shelves  and  on  the  tables  the  books  and  papers 
were  laid  out  in  order — tied  up  and  labelled.  '  My  clerk,^ 
said  Mr.  Redman, '  will  go  through  these  papers  with  you. 
I  shall  look  on.^ 

*  All  these  papers  T  Mr.  Bisse  gazed  with  dismay  upon 
the  piles  before  him. 

'  You  will  have  to  peruse,  to  examine,  to  pass  every 
scrap  of  paper  in  this  room.  Captain  Crowle,  sir,  is  the 
most  methodical  man  in  the  world."* 

*  All  these  papers  P    But  it  will  take  months.'* 

'  Years,  perhaps.     You  have  your  instructions.'* 

*  Sir,^  said  Mr.  Bisse,  crestfallen,  '  I  must  write  to  my 
principals  for  further  instructions.^ 

'  That  will  probably  be  your  best  course.  Grood-mom- 
ing,  sir.^ 

Mr.  Bisse  wrote  accordingly.  Meanwhile  he  made 
another  attempt  to  assert  his  authority.  He  went  to  the 
Quay,  looked  about  him  with  satisfaction  at  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  brisk  trade,  and  entered  the  counting- 
house  where  the  clerks  were  at  work. 

'  My  name,^  he  said  pompously, '  is  Bisse,  Mr.  Stephen 
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Bisse,  attomey-at-law.  I  am  here  as  attomey  for  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fylingdale.** 

'  What  do  you  want  ?^  asked  the  chief  clerk. 

^You  will  at  once  show  me  your  ledgers,  your  day- 
books, cuoid  the  books  used  by  you  in  your  daily  business.^ 

^  You  must  go  to  Mr.  Redman,  sir.  His  office  is  beside 
the  Custom  House.  Without  his  permission  we  can  do 
nothing  for  you/ 

Mr.  Redman  had  been  before  him,  you  see. 

'You  refuse  me  at  your  peril,^  said  Mr.  Bisse.  *I 
am ^ 

*  You  will  go  out  of  the  counting-house,  sir,^  said  the 
chief  clerk, '  and  you  will  leave  the  quay.  We  take  our 
orders  firom  Mr.  Redman  in  place  of  Captain  Crowle.^ 

So  Mr.  Bisse  departed.  He  walked  from  the  quay  to 
the  Common  Stathe,  and  there,  looking  at  the  ships  lying 
moored  in  the  stream,  he  asked  a  waterman  if  by  chance 
any  of  them  belonged  to  Captain  Crowle. 

The  man  pointed  to  one.  '  Then,^  said  Mr.  Bisse, '  take 
me  to  that  AdpJ* 

Mr.  Redman  had  been  before  him  here  as  well.  He 
climbed  up  the  ladder  and  was  about  to  step  on  the  deck 
when  the  mate  accosted  him. 

*  What  is  your  business,  friend  P**  he  asked. 

Mr.  Bisse  replied  as  he  had  done  in  the  counting-house. 

'  Well,  sir,^  said  the  mate,  ^  you  can'^t  come  aboard  here. 
Strangers  are  not  allowed  aboard  this  ship  without  an 
order  from  Captain  Crowle  or  Mr.  Redman.'' 

So  Mr.  Bisse  had  to  go  ashore  again. 

He  found,  I  fear,  the  town  of  Lynn  inhospitable.  In 
fact,  everybody  was  in  favour  of  Molly,  and  the  name  of 
Lord  Fylingdale  stank.  No  one  would  speak  to  him. 
He  wandered  about  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his  lelter  asking 
for  further  instructions  in  a  disconsolate  and  crestfallen 
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spirit,  very  different  from  the  confident  assurance  which  he 
had  shown  on  his  arrival. 

His  new  instructions  reached  him  in  about  ten  days. 
Again  he  waited  on  Mr.  Redman. 

^  Well,  sir  ?  asked  the  latter.  ^  You  are  come  to  direct 
me  in  matters  of  law  ?^ 

^  I  have  received  new  instructions,^  the  young  man  put 
the  question  aside, '  from  my  principals.  They  are  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  will  draw  up  for  me  a  sdiedule  of  the 
whole  estate,  I  am  to  forward  it  to  London,  and  to  receive 
orders  thereupon  as  to  what  part  of  the  accounts  I  must 
specially  examine.^ 

*Sir,  at  the  outset  I  refuse  to  accept  anything  but  a 
general  release.  You  will  represent  to  your  principals 
that  every  part  of  this  complicated  estate  is  involved  with 
the  whole  transactions  which  precede  it.  That  is  to  say, 
every  purchase  of  a  farm  or  a  house  has  to  be  made  by 
combined  savings  from  every  source  of  income,  con- 
sequently, any  special  line  of  investigation  will  necessitate 
a  wide  and  prolonged  examination.^ 

^  I  perceive  that  you  are  determined  to  give  us  trouble.^ 

*  Not  so,  sir.  We  are  determined  to  resist  persecution* 
Your  instructions,  if  I  understand  them  aright,  were  to 
fix  upon  Captain  Crowle  some  difficulty,  and,  if  possible, 
to  accuse  him  of  malversation.'*  Mr.  Bisse  changed  colour. 
That  was,  in  fact,  the  secret  instruction.  ^Now,  sir,  we 
have  all  our  papers  in  order,  and  you  will  find  it  im- 
possible, while  I  stand  at  your  elbow,  to  discover  or  invent 
a  loophole.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  prolong  the 
investigation  if  you  once  enter  upon  it  as  much  as 
possible.  You  may  inform  your  principals  of  this,  and 
you  will  return  as  soon  as  you  have  further  instructions.^ 

'Will  you  not,  at  least,  prepare  a  schedule  of  the 
property?' 
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*  Certainly.  Yoa  shall  have  this  jnepared  in  readiness 
for  your  next  visit,  which  will  be,  I  suppose,  in  another  ten 
days.     I  hope  you  find  your  stay  pleasant.**  * 

*  No,  sir,  it  is  not  pleasant.  At  the  inn  the  people  are 
baidy  dvil,  and  I  am  treated  everywhere  as  if  I  were  a 
Frenchman.'' 

*No;  not  a  Frenchman,  but  the  attorney  of  Lord 
Fylingdale.^ 

Mr.  Redman  addressed  himself,  therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Captain,  to  the  schedule.  The  estate  was  tar 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 

'  Why,^  he  said,  *  are  you  surprised  that  a  noble  Earl 
should  marry  this  girl  for  her  money?  Had  the  world 
suspected  the  truth,  there  would  have  been  an  abduction  J 

every  week.^    He  then  proceeded  to  go  through  the  long  I 

list  of  lands,  houses,  mortgages,  money  lying  idle,  jewels, 
and  everything.    *  The  only  charge  upon  the  estate  seems  j 

to  be  an  annuity  of  ^160  a  year  for  the  mother.    What 
money  have  you  taken  for  maintenance  P^ 

*  Why,  none.'* 

*  None  f  Did  the  girl  live  on  air?  And  what  for  your 
own  services?^ 

'  Nothing ;  we  lived  rent  free.  It  is  Molly'^s  own  house ; 
and  her  mother^s  money  kept  the  household.^ 

^Well,  but — Captain — ^the  thing  is  incredible.  You 
have  conducted  the  whole  business  from  the  death  of 
MolIy^s  father  to  the  present  day  actually  for  nothing !'' 

^  It  was  for  the  little  maid.** 

*  Captain,  you  have  acted,  I  dare  say,  for  the  best  But 
with  submission,  you  have  acted  like  a  fool.  However,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  remedy.  I  shall  chaige  the  estate, 
which  will  now  become  Lord  Fylingdale^  with  .£300  a 
vear,  your  salary  for  administering  the  estate  and  for 
managing  the  business.     It  will  be  impossible  to  refuse 
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this  claim,  and  I  shall  set  down  «f  150  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  your  ward.** 

The  Captain  stared.  Here  was  a  turning  of  the  tables 
with  a  vengeance. 

^The  claim  is  just,  reasonable,  and  moderate.  I  shall 
not  advance  it  as  a  thing  to  be  objected  to.  You  will, 
meantime,  go  through  the  accounts ;  take  out  <f  450  /i 
year;  this  for  eighteen  years  would  be  <f8,I00;  but  the 
money  must  be  considered  as  used  for  investments.  You 
will,  therefore,  set  apart  ^450  a  year,  and  as  soon  as  that 
amounts  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  be  represented  by  an 
investment,  you  will  set  apart  that  piece  of  property  as 
your  own.  TTiis  will  represent  a  much  larger  sum  than 
,£8,I00.  Your  ward  will  not,  after  all,  be  left  penniless 
if  you  bequeath  her  your  money.  Ha !  the  young  man  is 
going  to  direct  me  in  matters  of  law — m^,  is  heP^ 

In  fSeurt,  the  Captain  was  so  simple  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  could  take  a  salary  for  his  conduct 
of  the  business ;  or  that  he  could  ask  for  an  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  ward,  and  this  timely  discovery  by 
the  attorney  in  the  end  saved  Molly  from  poverty,  and 
left  her  still,  in  comparison  with  most  girls  of  the  place  or 
of  the  county,  a  very  considerable  heiress. 

When  Mr.  Bisse,  a  few  days  later,  arrived  with  his 
instructions,  he  found  drawn  up  for  him  a  statement  for 
the  eighteen  years  of  the  captain^s  trusteeship.  On  the 
working  side  of  the  account  was  shown  a  charge  of  .£150  a 
year  as  provided  by  the  will  of  Molly^s  father  for  his 
widow  for  life ;  a  similar  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ward,  and  a  salary  of  £200  to  Captain  Crowle  for  manag- 
ing the  business  in  the  name  of  the  firm  as  shippers  and 
general  merchants.  Mr.  Stephen  Bisse,  by  this  time,  had 
quite  lost  his  assurance.  He  attempted  no  objections.  *Isup« 
pose,^  he  said,  *  you  will  allow  me  an  inspection  of  the  books.** 
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*  Certainly.  You  will,  however,  find  them  difficult  to 
make  out.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  routine  work  of 
a  oounting-houfle  F 

Mr.  Bisse  owned  that  he  was  not.  '  I  shall  be  asked,^ 
he  said,  *  if  I  have  examined  the  books.** 

'You  shall  examine  what  you  please.^  Mr.  Redman 
underatood  by  this  time  the  character  of  this  young 
attorney.  '  The  chief  clerk  of  the  counting-house  shall  be 
with  you  to  answer  any  questions  you  please  to  ask.** 

He  had  come  to  Lynn,  you  see,  by  order  of  his  principals, 
instructed  that  the  guardian  was  an  old  addle-headed 
sailor,  whose  accounts  would  certainly  prove  liable  to 
question  and  very  likely  open  to  dispute  and  to  claims ; 
he  was  aware  that  the  noble  client  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  to  ruin  this  old  sailor ;  that  he  was  also  in  great 
necessities  for  want  of  money ;  and  that  he  was  anxious, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  his  attorney,  that  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  should  not  be  raised  or  tried 
in  open  court  But  he  had  been  met  by  a  man  of  law  and 
by  accounts  of  a  most  complicated  kind,  and  by  the  direct 
refusal  to  part  with  any  money  until  a  final  release  had 
been  obtained  for  the  guardian.  He,  therefore,  referred  to 
hiB  principals  twice.  On  the  second  occasion  he  was  told 
that  his  Lordship  could  not  wait ;  that  he  was  to  guard 
against  fraud  by  such  an  examination  of  the  books  as  was 
possible ;  that  he  was  to  get  rid  of  the  guardian,  grant  the 
release  if  the  accounts  allowed  him  to  do  bo»  lay  hands  on 
all  the  moneys  available,  and  report  progress. 

This,  in  short,  he  did.  The  amended  schedule  reserved 
property  amounting  in  value  to  ^£450  a  year  as  invested 
year  after  year,  and  therefore  at  something  like  compound 
interest,  so  that  this  deduction  gave  the  Captain  personal 
and  real  property  representing  some  i£12,000.  The  vest 
was  acknowledged  to  be  property  of  the  ward,  and  there- 
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fore,  afisuming  the  marriage  to  be  valid,  under  the  control 
of  my  Lord  Fylingdale. 

The  auditor  went  to  the  counting-house  and  called  for 
the  books.  He  opened  one  or  two  at  random ;  he  looked 
vrise ;  he  made  a  note  or  two,  for  show ;  he  asked  a  question 
or  two,  for  pretence,  and  he  went  away. 

This  done,  he  repaired  to  Mr.  Bedman^s  office  again  and 
tendered  a  full  release  to  Captain  Crowle  for  his  trusteeship. 
The  document  in  which  Molly  was  called  by  her  maiden 
name,  and  not  by  that  of  the  Countess  of  Fylingdale,  when 
it  was  signed  and  sealed,  rendered  the  old  man  free  of  any 
persecution ;  but  it  left  the  estate  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  pretended  husband. 

*You  are  aware,  sir,  of  course,^  said  Mr.  Bisse,  'that 
this  release  accepted  by  Captain  Crowle  also  accepts  the 
truth  of  my  client's  statements  as  r^aids  his  mamage.'^ 

'  We  are  not  going  to  dispute  the  fact.  We  have  our 
opinion,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  and  presumption  is 
against  us.  As  his  Lordship  only  wants  the  fortune  he  can 
take  it.     May  I  ask  what  you  are  instructed  to  do  about  it  ?' 

*  My  instructions  are  first  to  receive  all  moneys  in  hand, 
save  what  is  wanted  for  current  expenses  in  conducting  the 
business.' 

'You  will  see  what  Captain  Crowle  has  in  his  strong 
room.     You  can  take  that  money  to-day  if  you  please." 

'And  next,  all  the  jewels,  gold  chains,  bracelets,  etc, 
belonging  to  the  Countess." 

'  You  can  have  them  also." 

'As  regaxds  the  lands,  houses,  mortgages,  and  the 
business,  my  Lord  will  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
I  am  directed  to  find  some  person  of  integrity  in  the  place 
who  will  receive  the  rents  and  carry  on  the  business.  I 
fear  I  cannot  ask  for  your  assistance.^ 

'You  can,  and  may.    It  is  still  our  interest  that  the 
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affaiis  of  the  firm  shall  be  well  managed.  The  chief  clerk 
in  the  counting-house  is  the  best  man  you  can  appoint. 
He  now  receives  ^E90  a  year.  You  can  give  him  what  the 
Captain  had,  <£800.' 

'  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  arrangement  will  last.^ 

*You  mean  that  your  client  will  probably  waste  and 
squander  the  whole."* 

^  I  desire  to  speak  of  that  noUeman  with  respect.  He 
is,  however,  in  expenditure  even  more  profuse  than  becomes 
his  hi^  rank.^ 

Molly  shed  no  tears  over  the  loss  of  her  jewels.  She 
brought  the  box  down  with  her  own  hands ;  she  opened  it, 
took  out  the  contents  to  be  verified  by  the  inventory,  shut 
and  locked  it,  and  gave  the  attorney  the  key.  The  Captain 
led  him  downstairs  to  the  cellar,  in  the  wall  of  which  a 
cupboard  had  been  constructed,  which  with  a  stone  in 
front,  removable  with  a  little  trouble,  formed  a  strong 
room.  Here  were  the  boxes  of  guineas  waiting  to  be 
invested  or  employed.  J  know  not  how  many  there  were, 
but  Mr.  Bisse  carried  all  away  with  him. 

When  he  departed  the  next  day  for  London  he  was 
escorted  by  four  stout  fellows  armed  with  cudgels  and 
pistols  riding  beside  his  post-chaise.  However,  he  reached 
London  in  safety  and  delivered  his  prize. 

^  I  wonder,^  said  Mr.  Redman,  ^  how  long  it  will  be  before 
instructions  come  for  tiie  foreclosing  of  the  mortgages  and 
the  sale  of  the  property.^ 

^I  am  doubtful  after  all,^  said  the  Vicar,  who  always 
doubted  because  he  always  saw  both  sides  of  the  question, 
*  whether  we  have  done  rightiy.  We  could  have  made  a 
good  fight,  and  we  could  have  proved,  at  least,  that  Lord 
Fylingdale  was  in  desperate  straits  for  money .** 

*Jack  was  right,^  said  Molly.  'Nothing  can  be  done 
until  we  find  the  other  woman.** 
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ON   MY   RETURN 

These  things  happened  soon  after  my  departxiie.  When, 
six  months  later,  I  retained  home  I  found  that  many 
things  had  followed. 

First  of  all,  the  chief  derk,  promoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  under  orders  from  London,  found 
himself  in  no  enviable  position.  He  was  called  upon  to 
send  up  money  week  after  week — ^my  Lord  wanted  a 
hundred — five  hundred — one  knows  not  what,  and  must 
have  it  without  delay.  If  there  was  no  money,  then  all 
outstanding  accounts  must  be  collected,  mortgages  must 
be  foreclosed ;  but  where  credit  has  been  allowed  it  is  not 
possible  to  collect  accounts  suddenly,  nor  can  mortgages 
be  foreclosed  without  due  notice  given.  Then  the  houses 
must  be  sold ;  but  in  a  place  like  Lynn,  which  has  more 
houses  than  it  can  fill,  it  is  not  easy  to  sell  a  house,  and 
the  price  which  can  be  obtained  is  small  indeed  compared 
with  the  value  of  houses  in  London.  Then  &xmB  and 
lands  must  be  sold.    But  who  was  there  to  buy  them  ? 

Then  came  letters  of  rebuke,  answered  by  letters  of 
remonstrance.  Money  must  be  raised  somehow;  money 
had  been  advanced  on  the  security  of  MoUy'^s  property ; 
my  Lord  was  in  difficulties. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  man  should  be  able  in 
so  short  a  time  to  waste  and  dissipate  so  large  a  sum  of 
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money.  When  we  returned,  and  I  went  ashore,  the  first 
person  I  saw  was  the  unfortunate  chief  clerk,  promoted  to 
be  manager. 

^  Mr.  Pentecrosse,^  he  said, '  little  did  I  think  when  I 
was  put  into  this  diarge  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £300 — more 
than  I  ever  hoped  or  dreamed  of  getting — ^what  a  peck  of 
trouble  was  waiting  for  me.  Little  did  I  understand,  sir, 
how  the  great  live;  with  what  profusion,  with  what 
extravagance!  As  for  that  poor  young  lady — Heaven 
help  her,  for  her  property  is  vanishing  fast !  Soon  there 
will  be  none.  I  have  no  right  to  talk  of  my  employer's 
affairs ;  but  you  know  what  has  happened.'* 

*  In  a  word.  Lord  Fylingdale  is  gd;ting  through  Molly's 
property  ? 

*  Worse  than  that;  he  is  throwing  it  away.  Sir,  I 
wake  in  the  night  with  dreams  of  terror.  I  think  I  see  a 
man  plunging  his  hands  into  a  sack  of  gold  and  throwing 
it  about  with  both  hands.  I  have  been  ordered  to  fore- 
close mortgages,  to  sell  houses,  to  sell  farms,  to  sell  every- 
thing. When  I  cannot  find  a  purdiaser  there  come  lettars 
from  my  Lord's  attorney,  Bisse  and  Son — ^the  young  man 
was  here  himself  with  peremptory  orders  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser— any  purchaser.     Money  must  be  had.' 

'Well,  there  wiU  be,  I  suppose,  an  end  some  time  or 
other.' 

'The  end  will  come  before  we  look  for  it.  Because, 
Mr.  Pentecrosse,  while  the  profusion  goes  on  the  estate 
grows  less,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  every  day  to 
answer  their  demands.' 

'Wbatisleftr 

'  I  hear  that  Miss  Molly's  jewels  were  carried  away  by 
the  young  man.  I  hope  he  was  honest,  and  kept  none  for 
himself.  I  know  that  the  Captain  had  a  laige  sum  of 
monq^  in  his  strong  room  waiting  for  a  mortgage ;  that 
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weDt  away  with  the  young  man.  Since  then  I  have  sent 
up  all  the  money  as  it  came  in.  I  have  foreclosed  the 
mortgages.  Some  of  the  mortgagors  could  not  pay,  and 
are  now  bankrupt.  The  Captain  would  never  press  his 
people  so  long  as  they  paid  the  interest.  I  have  been  able 
to  sell  some  of  the  fiEums ;  but  you  know  this  country, 
Mr.  Pentecrosse;  there  is  not  much  money  among  the 
gentry  of  these  parts ;  they  have  been  sold  at  a  sacrifice ; 
I  have  others  in  the  market ;  there  are  houses  also,  but  no 
one  will  buy  them.  Well,  all  will  soon  be  gone.  Then 
there  will  remain  but  one  asset  out  of  all  the  magnificent 
property  of  the  work  of  ^taee  generations.  Miss  Molly^s 
grand&ther,  and  her  &ther,  and  herself  by  means  of  tibe 
Captain — only  one  asset.^ 

^Whatisthatr 

^  And  soon  that  will  go,  too,^  he  replied  with  a  hollow 
groan.  ^Sir,  it  is  the  noble  fleet  and  the  great  busi- 
ness which  belongs  to  the  fleet.  If  the  ships  are 
sold ' 

Suddenly  I  remembered  my  Lord^s  question  on  board 
the  Ladff  of  Lynn.  ^  Caxij  he  asked,  ^  a  ship  be  sold  like 
an  estate  of  land  T 

^  They  will  be  sold,^  I  said  confidently.  ^  You  may  look 
to  have  them  sold  as  soon  as  the  other  assets  are  expended. 
The  last  thing  to  be  sold  will  be  the  fleet  of  ships,  and  the 
business  which  belongs  to  the  ships.^ 

*  And  what  will  become  of  me  ?^ 

^Why,^  I  said,  *  somebody  must  manage  the  business. 
Why  not  you,  since  you  have  been  all  your  life  in  it,  and 
know  what  it  means  and  how  it  is  conducted  ?  But  who 
will  buy  it  ?' 

^  Not  all  the  merchants  of  Lynn  together  could  find 
the  money  to  buy  these  ships  and  carry  on  this  business. 
No,  sir,  the  whole  must  go  to  strangers.^ 
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I  left  him,  having  given  him  the  ship^s  papers,  and  went 
on  to  see  the  Captain  and  Molly. 

*  Jack/  she  said  ruefully,  *  you  promised  when  you  went 
away  that  there  would  be  a  change.  None  has  come, 
except  a  change  for  the  worse.     But  that  we  expected.** 

^  In  other  words,  Jack,^  the  Captain  explained, '  every- 
thing that  happens  must  happen  before  very  long,  or  there 
will  be  nothing  left  My  Lord  is  spending  at  such  a  rate 
as  no  fortune  could  stand.  What  does  he  mean  ?  When 
it  is  gone  will  he  find  another  Molly  and  marry  her  for 
her  money  P  There  is  not  in  all  the  land  another  Molly 
— ^not  even  for  her  good  looks,  let  alone  her  fortune.** 

As  for  good  looks,  her  misfortunes  had  only  improved 
poor  MoUy^s  face,  which  was  now  of  a  more  pensive  cast 
and  had  lost  some  of  its  youthful  joyousness.  To  be  sure 
she  had  little  to  make  her  joyous. 

I  observed,  and  I  understood,  that  she  was  dressed  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  like  a  &rmer'*s  daughter.  For,  out- 
side, the  people  spoke  of  her  as  the  Countess,  even  while 
they  accepted  her  story  and  did  not  allow  her  to  be 
married.  She  would,  at  least,  present  no  external  sign  of 
rank  which  she  denied. 

*  How  does  the  man  spend  all  this  money  ?^  I  asked. 

^  Thank  Heaven,  Jack,  a  plain  person,  like  you  and  me, 
cannot  answer  that  question.  How  does  he  spend  that 
money  ?  Who  knows  ?  He  has  had,  since  he  b^an,  six 
months  ago,  a  great  many  thousands.  If  he  has  sold  the 
jewels  he  has  had  I  know  not  how  many  more,  and  still 
the  same  cry — "  Send  more  money — send  more  money ;  my 
Lord  wants  more  money  without  delay."*^  As  for  that 
poor  man,  lately  my  clerk,  he  is  driven  like  a  slave  and 
bullied  like  a  raw  recruit.  He  wrings  his  hands.  "  What 
shall  I  do,  Captain?^  he  asks.  "What  shall  I  do? 
Whither  shall  I  turn  r ' 
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Then  there  came  into  my  head  the  thought  that  I 
might  somehow,  by  going  to  London,  find  out  what 
manner  of  life  was  led  by  my  £x>rd,  and  in  what  ways  he 
wasted  and  scattered  Molly^s  substance.  I  could  do 
nothing  to  stop  or  to  hinder  the  waste;  yet  when  one 
knows  the  truth  it  is  generally  more  tolerable  than  the 
uncertainty — ^the  truth  is  an  open  enemy  which  one  can 
see  and  avoid,  or  submit  to,  or  fight ;  the  unknown  is  an 
unseen  enemy  who  may  attack  from  any  quarter  and  by 
any  weapon. 

I  thought  over  the  plan  for  some  days;  it  assumed 
clearer  shape ;  it  became  a  purpose.  Molly,  for  her  part, 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved.  She  was  for  letting 
the  man,  who  pretended  to  be  her  husband,  work  his 
wicked  will  and  do  what  he  pleased,  provided  that  he  left 
her  in  peace. 

How  was  a  simple  sailor  to  find  out  the  daily  life  of  a 
great  lord  F  The  backstairs  one  would  not  choose ;  but 
what  other  way  was  there  P  I  laid  the  matter  before  my 
father  and  the  Vicar.  ^  I  know  not,^  said  the  latter, '  that 
we  can  do  much  good  by  learning  the  truth,  even  if  we 
ascertain  all  the  particulars  of  the  man^s  life  from  his  very 
companions,  but  you  might  satisfy  us  on  certain  points. 
For  instance,  about  that  mysterious  woman.  I  know  not 
how  you  can  find  out  cmything,  but  you  might  possibly 
chance  upon  a  clue.^ 

*6o,^  said  my  father,  *to  my  cousin,  the  bookseller. 
He  found  out  something  about  Lord  Fylingdale^s  character. 
He  might  find  out  more.  You  can  at  least  explain  what 
you  want  and  why.^ 

The  end  of  it  was  that  I  went  to  London,  riding  with  a 
small  company,  and  meeting  with  no  adventures  on  the 
way ;  that  I  put  up  at  one  of  the  inns  outside  Bishops- 
gate,  and  that  I  found  out  my  cousin  and  put  the  whole 
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case  before  him.  He  was  a  grave  and  responsible  citusoi, 
a  churchwarden,  and  of  good  standing  in  the  Staticmers^ 
Company. 

^  You  want  to  know  how  Lord  Fylingdale  spends  his 
money.  I  suppose  there  are  but  two  or  three  ways ;  of 
profligates,  I  take  it,  there  are  only  a  few  varieties :  one 
games;  another  rakes;  a  third  surrounds  himself  with 
companions  who  flatter  him  and  strip  him.  The  first  two 
are  possessed  of  devils;  the  third  is  a  fool.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  my  Lord  Fylingdale  is  a  fool,  but  you  will 
probably  find  that  he  is  possessed  of  both  the  other  devils, 
and  perhaps  more.^ 

*  But  how  am  I  to  find  out  ? 

*  Why,  cousin,  I  think  I  know  a  young  fellow  who  can 
help  you  in  this  business.** 

^  Who  is  he  ?    How  can  I  approach  him  P 

^  He  is  a  gentleman  who  lives  by  his  wits ;  not  one  of 
the  ragged  poets  who  haunt  our  shops  with  offers  and  pro* 
jects  and  entreat  work  at  a  guinea  a  sheet.  No ;  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  a  wit;  his  father  was  a  General  in  the 
army  ;  his  cousin  is  a  noble  lord ;  he  is  received  into  the 
houses  of  the  great  when  he  chooses  to  go.  He  works  for 
the  theatre,  and  has  composed  several  pieces  said  to  be 
ingenious.  As  for  his  acquaintance  with  me,  I  would  have 
you  to  understand  that  with  two  or  three  other  booksellers 
we  bring  out  a  weekly  essay  like  those  of  the  Spectator  and 
TcUler^  which,  of  course,  you  know.^ 

^  I  never  heard  of  them.^ 

The  bookseller  smiled  with  compassion.  ^  To  be  sure ; 
at  sea  there  are  no  books.  Well,  cousin,  this  young 
gentleman  sometimes,  when  he  is  in  the  humour,  will 
write  me  an  essay  in  the  true  vein  of  an  Addison.  I  will 
speak  with  him.  If  anyone  can,  he  can  do  your  business 
for  you."* 
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It  was  by  the  kind  offices  of  this  gentleman,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  person  of  quick  wit  and  ready  understand- 
ing, besides  being  of  a  most  obliging  disposition,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  an  evening  such  as 
my  lord  loved.  As  for  the  details,  you  must,  if  you 
please,  hold  me  excused.  Let  it  suffice  that  our  observa- 
tions began  at  a  gaming-house  and  ended  at  a  tavern.  At 
both  places  I  kept  in  the  background,  because  I  would  not 
be  recognised  by  Lord  Fylingdale. 

He  came  into  the  gaming-house  with  the  same  lofty,  cold 
carriage  which  he  had  shown  at  our  humble  Assembly. 
He  advanced  to  the  table;  he  began  to  play;  no  one 
could  tell  from  his  Lordship'^s  £eu»  whether  he  lost  or  won ; 
in  half  an  hour  or  so  my  friend  returned  to  my  comer. 
^  He  has  lost  a  cool  five  hundred*  They  are  whispering 
round  the  table  that  he  loses  hundreds  every  evening.  Ail 
the  world  are  asking  what  gold-mine  he  possesses  that  he 
can  stand  these  losses.^ 

*  I  know  his  gold-mine,^  I  replied,  with  a  sigh.  ^  But  it 
is  nearly  exhausted.^ 

We  stayed  a  little  longer.  It  was  about  ten  or  eleven 
in  the  evening  that  his  Lordship  left  the  table. 

^  Come,^  said  my  friend.  *  I  know  the  tavern  where  he 
will  spend  the  next  three  or  four  hours.  I  can  take  you 
there.  The  bowls  of  punch  and  the  company  and  every- 
thing are  provided  at  his  Lordship'^s  expense.  Mr.  Pente- 
crosse,  it  must  be  not  a  gold-mine,  but  a  mine  of  Grolconda, 
to  bear  this  profusion.^ 

'I  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  it  is,  the  mine  is  nearly 
run  out^ 

*  It  will  not  be  bad  for  the  morals  of  the  town  when  it 
has  quite  run  out.** 

As  regards  the  tavern  and  its  company,  it  is,  indeed, 
astonishing  to  me  that  any  man  should  find  pleasure  in 
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such  a  company  and  in  such  discotme.  At  the  head  of 
the  table  sat  my  Lord.  He  appeared  to  be  neither  pleased 
nor  displeased ;  the  drink  flowed  like  a  stream  of  running 
water ;  it  seized  on  all,  and  made  their  faces  red,  their 
voices  thick ;  the  noble  leader  sat  unmoved,  or,  if  moved 
at  all,  then  by  a  kind  of  contempt.  At  two  oVlodc  he 
rose  and  walked  out  into  the  street,  where  his  chair  awaited 
him. 

*This  is  his  humour,^  said  my  guide.  *Play  is  his 
passion ;  it  is  the  one  thing  that  he  lives  for;  he  has 
wasted  and  ruined  his  own  estate,  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  successor  as  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand ; 
and  now  he  is  wasting  the  wealth  of  Potosi  and  the 
diamonds  of  Golconda.  He  would  waste  the  whole  world 
if  he  could.^ 

*  Why  does  he  entertain  such  a  crew  F 

*•  It  is  his  humour.  He  seems  to  delight  in  observing 
the  wickedness  of  the  world.  He  sits  and  looks  on ;  he 
encourages  and  stimulates,  and  his  £BU3e  grrows  colder  and 
his  eyes  harder.  This  man  is  not  possessed  of  a  devil. 
He  is  himself  the  Great  Devil — ^the  Prince  of  Iniquity.^ 

I  had  learned  all  that  I  wanted  to  know.  It  was  now 
quite  certain  that  we  were  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
end.  The  lands  and  houses  in  the  market  would  find  a 
purchaser ;  the  fleet  and  the  business  would  then  be  sold. 
What  next? 

The  day  after  this  experience  in  the  life  of  a  rake  I  paid 
a  visit  for  the  first  and  only  time  to  St  Jameses  Park  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was,  I  remember,  a  cold  but  clear  and 
bright  day  in  January.  At  the  gates  stood  a  crowd  of 
lackeys  and  fellows  waiting  for  their  ladies,  and  stamping 
on  the  ground  to  keep  off  the  cold.  Within,  a  goodly 
company  walked  briskly  up  and  down.  They  were  the 
great  people  of  London  whom  I  saw  here.     While  I  looked 
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on  admiring  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  the  extravagances 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
calling  attention  to  themselves  by  their  gestures,  there 
passed  me,  walking  alone,  a  lady  whom  at  first  I  did  not 
recognise.  She  started,  however,  and  smartly  tapped  my 
hand  with  her  fan — she  carried  the  £an,  although  it  was 
winter,  just  as  the  beaux  dangled  their  canes  from  their 
wrists. 

^Why,^  she  cried,  Mt  is  my  sailor!  It  is  surely  Jack 
Pentecrosse  !^ 

Then  I  recognised  the  Lady  Anastasia. 

*And  what  is  Jack  Pentecrosse  doing  in  this  wicked 
town  ?  And  how  is  Molly — ^the  Countess  ?  Come,  Jack, 
to  my  house.  It  is  not  iar  from  here.  I  should  like  a 
talk  with  you,  and  to  hear  the  news.  And  I  will  give 
you  a  dish  of  tea.  Why,  I  left  Lynn  in  disgrace— did 
I  not?  On  account  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex. 
It  was  that  evening  when  Lord  Fylingdale  turned  upon 
his  enemies.^ 

Her  house  was  not  very  far  from  St.  Jameses  Street.  As 
we  walked  along,  she  discoursed  pleasantly  in  her  soft 
and  charming  manner,  as  if  she  was  made  happy  just  by 
meeting  me,  and  as  if  she  had  always  been  thinking 
about  me. 

She  placed  me  in  a  chair  before  the  fire;  she  sat 
opposite;  she  pulled  her  bell-rope  and  called  for  tea; 
then  she  began  to  talk  about  Lynn  and  its  people. 

^  Tell  me,  Jack,  about  your  friend  Molly.  Is  she  recon- 
ciled to  her  rank  and  title  yet  ?  I  believe  she  does  not  live 
wiih  her  husband.^ 

^  She  denies  that  she  was  married.** 

^  Ah !  I  have  heard,  in  fact,  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
a  story — a  cock  and  a  bull  story — about  the  wedding.** 

*  Another  woman  was  substituted.     Mollv  was  at  home.^ 
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*  Another  woman?  Strange!  Why  was  ahe  substi- 
tuted ?    Who  was  she  ?' 

*  I  know  not.  The  matter  is  a  mystery.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  Lord  Fylingdale  was  married.  I  myself  saw 
the  wedding.     I  was  in  the  church.^ 

^You  were  in  the  church.^''  She  raised  her  fan  for  a 
moment.  *  You  were  in  the  church  F  And  you  saw  the 
wedding  ?    Who  was  the  bride  T 

*  I  do  not  know.    At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  Molly.** 
'Jack,^  she  leaned  over,  looking  me  full  in  the  &ce. 

*  Have  you  no  suspicion  ? 

*  None.  I  cannot  understand  how,  all  in  a  moment,  and 
when  he  found  that  Molly  was  not  there,  the  bridegroom 
founci  means  to  substitute  another  woman  dressed  as 
Molly  should  have  been.     I  cannot  understand  it.^ 

^  It  is,  as  you  say,  strange.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever 
find  out  P^ 

^  Why  not  ?  There  are  three  persons  in  the  plot — ^Lord 
Fylingdale,  Mr.  Purdon,  and  the  woman.  One  of  the  two 
last  wiU  perhaps  reveal  the  truth.^ 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

^  Well,  and  what  are  you  doing  in  town  ?^ 

^  I  came  to  leani,  if  I  could,  something  of  Lord  Fyling- 
dale's  private  life.^ 

*  Have  you  succeeded  P 

^  He  is  a  gambler  and  a  rake.  He  is  rapidly  wasting 
the  whole  of  poor  Molly's  fortune.  In  a  few  months,  or 
weeks,  it  will  all  be  gone.' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied ;  *  all  will  be  gone.' 

*  First  he  took  the  money  and  the  jewels '^ 

'  What  ?'  she  sat  up  suddenly.     *  He  took  the  jewels  ?* 
^  He  took  them  first.     Then  he  sold  the  lands.' 
^  Oh,  tell  me  no  more !     He  is  wasting  and  destroying. 
It  is  his  nature.     First  he  took  the  jewels.    How  long  ago  ?** 
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*  Six  months  ago/ 

*  He  has  had  the  jewels,^  she  saicL  ^  He  has  had  them 
for  six  months.**  Her  face  became  hard  and  drawn  as  with 
pain  ;  her  smiling  mouth  became  hard ;  the  light  died  out 
of  her  eyes ;  she  became  suddenly  twenty  years  older.  I 
wondered  what  this  change  might  mean.  You  will  think 
that  I  was  a  very  simple  person  not  to  guess  more  from  all 
these  indications.  She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  sprang 
to  her  feet ;  she  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
upon  the  cold  street,  in  which  there  were  flying  flakes  of 
snow.  Then  she  came  bock  and  stood  before  the  fire. 
'  You  can  go,^  she  said  harshly,  not  looking  me  in  the  face. 
*  You  can  go,^  she  repeated,  forgetting  her  proffered  hospi- 
tality of  tea.  ^  About  that  woman.  Jack,  you  may  find 
her  yet.  Many  a  wicked  woman  has  been  goaded  by 
wrongs  intolerable  to  confess  her  wickedness.  I  think  you 
may  find  her.  It  will  be  too  late  to  save  MolIy^s  fortune ; 
but  when  it  is  all  spent  there  will  be  a  chance  for  you, 
Jack.^  She  turned  upon  me  a  wan  and  sad  smile.  *  Happy 
Molly  !^  she  added,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm  with  tiie 
sweet  graciousness  that  she  could  command.  *  Jack,**  she 
added,  ^  I  think  we  may  pity  that  poor  wretch  who  per- 
sonated Molly.  It  was  perhaps  out  of  love  for  a  worthless 
man.  Women  are  so.  It  is  not  worth,  or  virtue,  or  ability, 
or  character  that  awakens  love  and  keeps  it  alive.  A 
woman.  Jack,  loves  a  man.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  If  he  is  a  good  man  so  much  the  better.  If  not — 
still  she  loves  him.*^  She  sighed  heavily.  *  What  do  you 
sailors  know  about  women  ?  Virtue,  fame,  and  fortune  do 
not  make  love,  nor.  Jack — which  is  a  hard  thing  for  you 
to  believe — does  all  the  wickedness  in  the  world  destroy 
love.  A  woman  may  be  goaded  into  revenge,  but  it  makes 
her  all  the  more  unhappy — ^because  love  remains."* 

I  went  away,  musing   on   this  woman  who  sometimes 
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seemed  so  true  and  earnest  with  all  her  fashion  and  affecta- 
tions. For,  as  she  spoke  about  love,  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  as  if  she  was  speaking  of  her  own  case.  But  I  never 
suspected  her ;  I  never  had  the  least  suspicion  of  her  as  the 
mysterious  woman. 

I  took  cars  into  the  City  and  went  to  my  cousin^s  shop, 
where  there  were  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  talking  volubly 
about  new  books,  among  them  my  firiend  who  had  taken 
me  to  the  gaming-house  and  to  the  tavern.  When  he  saw 
me  he  slipped  aside.  ^Mr.  Pentecrosse,^  he  said,  *your 
cousin  reminds  me  that  I  once  told  him  what  I  could  learn 
concerning  an  unfortunate  poet  named  Semple.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  him  I  think  I  can  take  you  to  him.'' 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  would  willingly  have 
speech  of  Mr.  Semple. 

So  he  led  me  down  Little  Britain,  and  so  by  a  maase  of 
streets  to  a  place  called  Tumagain  Lane.  He  stopped  at 
an  open  door.  The  street  in  the  waning  light  looked 
squalid,  and  the  house  mean. 

^  The  darling  of  Parnassus,^  he  said,  *  lies  in  the  top 
chamber.  You  will  find  him  there,  unless  I  mistake  not, 
because  he  cannot  conveniently  go  abroad.'^ 

So  saying,  he  left  me,  and  I  climbed  up  the  dark  and 
dirty  staircase,  some  of  the  steps  of  which  had  been  taken 
away  for  firewood,  and  presently  found  myself  at  the  top 
of  the  last  flight  before  a  closed  door.  I  knocked.  A 
faint  voice  bade  me  come  in. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  fireplace ;  there  was  no  candle ; 
by  the  faint  light  which  struggled  through  the  window  I 
perceived  that  I  was  in  a  garret;  that  all  the  furniture 
visible  was  a  bed,  and  a  man  in  the  bed,  a  table  and  a 
chair.  On  the  mantelshelf  stood  a  candlestick  without  a 
candle  and  a  tinder  box. 

*  Who  is  it  ?'  asked  the  man  in  bed. 
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*  I  am  in  search  of  Sam  Semple.  Are  you  Sam 
Semple  ? 

^  I  know  that  voioe.**  The  man  sat  up.  *  Is  it  the  voioe 
of  Jack  Fentecrosse  ?^ 

*  The  same.    What  cheer,  man  f* 

For  all  answer  he  burst  out  crying  like  a  child. 

^  Oh !  Jack,^  he  said,  ^  I  am  starving.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  starve.  I  have  no  longer  any  clothes.  I  have  not 
even  a  candle.  I  have  no  money.  I  have  not  even  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  write  a  letter,  and  I  deserve  it  all — yes,  I 
deserve  it  all.^ 

^  Why,  this  is  bad.  But  let  me  first  get  you  some  food. 
Then  we  will  talk.' 

I  went  downstairs  and  found  a  woman,  who  told  me  of 
a  shop  where  I  could  get  some  necessaries,  and  I  presently 
returned  bearing  food  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  coals  and 
candles,  and  a  warm  coat,  which  I  thought  would  be  useful. 

By  the  light  of  the  candle  and  the  fire  I  could  perceive 
that  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  poet  was  miserable 
indeed.  Never  was  there  a  more  wretched  den  of  a  garret. 
The  plaster  had  £Edlen  from  the  walls;  the  window  was 
mortly  stuffed  with  rags  in  place  of  glass;  in  a  word, 
everything  betokened  the  greatest  extremity  of  poverty. 
As  for  the  man  himself,  he  had  neither  coat,  waistcoat, 
nor  shoes.  He  sat  on  the  bed  half  dressed,  but  the  rest  of 
his  wardrobe  had  been  pawned  or  sold.  There  were  no 
books ;  there  were  no  papers ;  there  was  nothing  to  show 
his  calling ;  and  there  was  no  sign  of  food. 

At  the  sight  of  my  basket  and  its  contents  the  man  fell 
to.  With  just  such  a  rage  have  I  seen  a  sailor  picked  up 
at  sea  from  an  open  boat  fall  upon  food  and  devour  it. 
Nor  did  Sam  finish  till  he  had  devoured  the  whole  of  the 
cold  beef  and  bread — a  goodly  ration — and  swallowed  the 
whole  of  the  bottle  of  wine,  a  generous  allowance.    Then 
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he  breathed  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  pat  on  the  thick 
coat  which  I  had  bought  for  him. 

*  Well,'  I  said,  *  can  we  now  talk  ?' 

^  Jack,  you  have  saved  my  life ;  but  I  shall  be  hungry 
again  to-morrow.     Lend  me  a  little  money ."^ 

^  I  will  lend  y6u  a  guinea  or  two.  But  tell  me  first  how 
came  you  here  ?  I  thought  you  were  in  the  confidence  of 
a  certain  noble  lord.'* 

*He  is  a  villain,  Jack.  He  is  the  greatest  villain 
unhung.  Oh !  hanging  is  too  good  for  him.  After  all  I 
did  for  him !    The  lying  villain !' 

^  What  you  did  for  him,  Sam,  was  to  give  him  the  chance 
of  ruining  an  innocent  and  helpless  girl.*" 

^  I  gave  him  the  heiress.  Was  it  nothing  to  promote 
the  daughter  of  a  plain  merchant  and  make  her  a  Countess  ? 

*  Tell  me  more.     What  were  you  to  get  for  it  P 

^  It  was  I  who  invented  an  excuse  for  taking  my  Lord 
and  his  friends  to  Lynn.** 

^Yes,  I  understand.  You  invented  the  Spa.  Hie 
water  in  the  well '^ 

*  The  water  is  very  good  water.  It  could  do  no  harm. 
I  wrote  to  the  Doctor — ^I  invented  the  analysis,  applying  it 
from  another.  I  told  him  about  the  discovery  and  the 
things  said  by  the  newspapeiB.  There  was  no  discovery ; 
nobody  had  heard  of  the  water ;  no  physician  sent  any  of 
his  patients  there ;  the  only  visitors  from  London  were  my 
Lord  and  his  friends.^ 

^  They  were  all  his  friends,  then  V 

*A11.  His  Reverence  is  in  the  pay  of  Beelzebub^  I 
believe.  The  Colonel  is  a  bully  and  a  gamester — Sir 
Harry  is  a  well-known  decoy — Lady  Anastasia  shares  her 
bank  with  Lord  Fylingdale.  They  were  a  nest  of  sharpers 
and  villains,  and  their  business  and  mine  was  to  spread 
abroad  reports  of  the  shining  virtue  of  his  Lordship.^ 
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*  All  this,  or  part  of  it,  we  fotmd  out  or  guessed.  Hie 
Vicar  publicly  denounced  you  all  at  the  Assembly.  But 
what  were  you  to  get  by  it  for  yourself  ? 

*I  was  to  have  an  appointment  under  Grovemment  of 
dfSOO  a  year  at  least.' 

'Wear 

*  I  was  to  have  it  directly  after  the  marriage.  That  was 
the  promise.     I  have  it  in  writing.' 

*  And  you  have  not  got  it  T 

^No;  and  I  shall  not  get  it.  When  I  claimed  it  his 
Lordship  asked  me  to  read  the  promise.  I  showed  it  him. 
I  had  kept  it  carefully  in  my  pocket-book.  ^^Qn  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Fylingdale  with  Miss  Molly.'*'  What 
do  you  think  he  said?    Oh,  villain  !  villain !' 

*  VHiat  did  he  say  ?' 

^  He  said,  ^^  Hold  there,  my  friend !  On  the  marriage. 
Very  well,  although  I  say  that  I  am  married  to  that  lady, 
very  oddly  the  lady  swears  that  she  is  not  married  to  me. 
Now,  when  that  lady  acknowledges  the  marriage  I  will 
fulfil  my  promise,  lliat  is  fair,  is  it  not  ?"  Then  I  lost 
my  head  and  forgot  his  rank  and  my  position,  and  the 
n^  moment  I  was  kicked  into  the  street  by  his  lackeys 
without  salary,  without  anything.     Oh,  villain !  villain !' 

It  seemed  as  if  there  was  here  some  opening — of  what 
nature  I  knew  not.  However,  I  spoke  seriously  to  Sam. 
I  pointed  out  that  in  introducing  a  broken  gamester — a 
profligate — ^a  man  of  no  honour  or  principle,  the  com< 
panion  of  profligates  and  gamesters,  to  the  simple  folk  of 
Lynn  who  were  ready  to  believe  anything,  he  had  himself 
been  guilty  of  an  act  more  villainous  even  than  the  break- 
ing of  this  contract.  I  gave  him,  however,  a  guinea  for 
present  necessities,  and  I  promised  him  five  guineas  more 
if  he  would  write  a  history  of  the  whole  business  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.     And  I  undertook  to  leave  this  money 
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with  my  cousin  the  bookseller — ^to  be  paid  over  to  him  on 
receiving  the  MS. 

This  business  arranged,  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
London.  I  had  been,  however,  as  you  shall  presently  leam, 
more  successful  than  I  myself  understood,  for  I  had  learned 
by  actual  presence  the  daily  life  and  conversation  of  this 
noble  Lord,  and  I  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a  proof  of 
the  conspiracy  to  disguise  his  true  character.  And,  what 
was  much  more  important,  I  had  unwittingly  fired  the 
mind  of  the  mysterious  woman  herself  with  resentment  and 
jealousy. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE   FIBST  AND  THE  SECOND  CONFEDEKATE 

We  were  now,  indeed,  although  we  knew  it  not,  very  near 
the  end  of  these  troubles. 

I  returned  with  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  with  me  the 
confession  of  the  conspiracy  which  we  had  long  known. 
Still,  it  is  one  thing  to  know  of  a  conspiracy,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  have  a  plain  confession  by  one  of  the 
chief  conspirators.  You  may  imagine  that  the  poet  was 
not  long  in  writing  out  a  full  and  complete  confession, 
and  in  claiming  the  five  guineas  of  my  cousin,  who  took 
the  liberty  of  reading  the  document,  and  of  witnessing 
his  signature  before  he  gave  up  the  money. 

^  Take  it,  sir,^  he  said ;  ^  if  to  be  a  villain  is  to  earn  a 
reward  of  five  guineas  you  have  earned  that  reward.  Take 
it,  Judas  Iscariot.  Take  it,  and  make  a  poem  on  the 
Wages  of  Sin  if  you  can.' 

^  You  trample  on  the  weak.  I  am  a  worm  who  cannot 
turn.  Still,  sir,  if  you  can  find  honest  employment  for  a 
pen  which  adorns  all  it  touches "" 

*  Go,  sir.  For  such  as  you  I  have  no  employment  My 
poets  and  authors  may  be  poor,  but  they  are  honest.  Gret 
thee  out  of  my  sight.' 

I  showed  the  document  first  to  my  father  and  the 
Vicar. 

*  So  far,  well,'  said  the  latter.    *  If  proof  were  needed 
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of  a  most  wicked  conspiracy  here  it  is.  But  in  the  main 
thing  we  are  no  more  forward  than  before.  Jack.  We  are 
not  helped  by  this  writing  to  the  mystety  of  the  strange 
woman  and  her  intervention.  A  strange  woman  indeed 
she  must  be — one  such  as  described  by  the  wise  king/ 

^  We  shall  find  her  yet.  What  hold  can  this  spend- 
thrift gamester  have  upon  the  woman — his  partner  in  the 
crime?  Some  time  or  other  she  will  be  tempted  to 
reveal  the  truth.'' 

^  We  know  not.  Women  are  not  as  men.  They  love 
the  most  worthless  as  well  as  the  most  noble.^  Lady 
Anastasia  had  said  the  same  thing. 

*  Love  is  like  the  sunshine,  my  son.  It  falls  upon  good 
and  evil  alike,  and,  like  the  sunshine,  it  may  be  wasted,  or 
it  may  be  turned  to  help.  We  must  not  expect  to  find 
this  woman ;  we  must  not  count  upon  her  revenge  or  her 
repentance.^ 

*  We  shall  find  her,  sir,  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  find 
her.  The  spendthrift  wastes  and  scatters  with  a  kind  of 
madness.  He  will  soon  finish  all,  and  will  have  nothing 
left  for  his  confederates.  You  see  what  one  confederate 
has  confessed,  having  been  betrayed  by  his  master.** 

Said  the  Vicar :  ^  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ceases  not 
to  proclaim  the  lesson  that  all  the  generations  must  learn 
and  lay  to  heart — ^  I  have  seen,^  he  says,  ^  the  wicked  in 
great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree. 
Yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo !  he  was  not.  Yea,  I  sought 
him,  and  he  could  not  be  found. "^  Patience,  therefore,  let 
us  have  patience.^ 

He  fell  into  a  meditation  in  which  I  disturbed  him  not. 
After  a  while  he  returned  to  the  business  of  Sam^s  written 
confession,  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 

^  It  is  remarkable,^  he  said, '  how  this  young  man,  who 
firom  his  boyhood  was  a  self-deceiver,  imagining  himself  to 
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be  somebody,  endeavours  to  place  his  conduct  in  a  light 
flattering  to  his  self-<leoeption.  It  is  evident,  abundantly, 
that  he  has  been  guided  throughout  by  two  motives,  the 
one  as  base  as  the  other.  The  first  is  revenge  for  the 
wholesome  cudgelling  which  the  Captain  bestowed  upon 
him.  It  was  administered,  I  doubt  not,  with  judicial 
liberality— -even  erring  on  the  side  of  liberality — and  he 
left  in  the  man'^s  mind  that  longing  for  revenge  which 
belongs  to  the  weaker  and  the  baser  sort.  See,  he  writes, 
**  Since  Captain  Crowle  was  resolved  to  marry  his  ward 
above  her  station,  I  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  be 
grateful  to  me  for  the  signal  service  which  he  could  in 
no  way  effect  by  his  own  efforts  of  raising  her  from  her 
humble  condition  to  the  rank  of  Countess."^  He  thus 
betrays  himself.  And  as  to  the  second  motive,  he  says, 
*^  A  poor  man  has  the  right  to  better  himself  if  he  can. 
It  is  his  duty.  I  saw  a  way,  an  unexpected  and  an  honour- 
able way.""  Listen  to  the  creature.  ^*  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  my  patron,  by  gambling  and  raking,  had 
become,  as  r^;ards  his  affairs,  nothing  less  than  what  in  a 
merchant  would  be  called  a  bankrupt.  That  is  to  say,  he 
had  spent  all  he  had,  sold  all  he  could,  raised  all  the 
money  possible  on  his  entailed  estates,  and  but  for  his 
privilege  as  a  peer  would  now  be  in  a  debtor^s  prison. 
Yet  he  contrived  to  keep  his  head  above  water — ^I  found 
out  how,  as  well — and  still  maintained  a  brave  show, 
though,  by  reason  of  his  bad  character,  he  was  not 
countenanced  except  by  profligates  like  himself.  I  there- 
fore laid  open  to  him  a  way  of  restoring  his  affairs.  I 
offered  to  introduce  him  to  a  great  heiress.  At  first  he 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  in  any  country  town  an 
heiress  with  the  fortune  that  I  described  to  Um.  But  I 
gave  him  some  proofs  and  I  promised  him  more.  Where- 
upon I  made  known  my  condition.     As  soon  as  he  was 
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married  to  this  heiress  he  was  to  procure  for  me,  by 
purchase  or  by  influence,  a  post  under  Government  worth 
at  least  £900  a  year,  with  perquisites,  or  perhaps  a  benefice, 
if  I  could  procure  ordination,  of  which  I  had  no  doubt  in 
thinking  of  my  learning  and  my  character  for  piety.^  ^ 
^  Ho  !^  said  my  fiEither,  ^  his  learning  and  his  piety  V 
^  ^^  My  patron  is  now  master  of  that  fortune  and  is 
wasting  it  as  fast  as  he  can  in  the  old  courses.  He  refuses 
to  keep  his  promise.  Nay,  he  hath  sold  the  last  prefer- 
ment in  his  gift  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  a  rectory 
of  .eSSO  a  year."* ' 

^  This  fellow,^  said  the  Vicar,  ^  knows  that  his  patron  is 
at  his  last  guinea.  He  knows  him  to  be  a  loose  liver  and 
a  gamester,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  in  conspiring  to 
place  this  innocent  girl,  by  means  of  her  simple  guardian, 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  man.  Yet  he  whines  and  thinks 
himself  ill-used,  and  a  football  of  fate.  Formerly,  he 
thought  himself  the  favourite  of  the  muses.  The  man  is  a 
cur.  Jack ;  he  has  the  cunning  and  the  cowardice  and  the 
treachery  of  a  mongrel  cur.  Take  bade  his  confessiim. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful.^ 

*  What  about  the  discovery  concerning  the  Spa  T 

*  Why,  Jack,  it  seems  as  if  he  drew  hb  bow  and  shot  an 
arrow  at  a  venture,  yet  hit  the  bulPs  eye.  The  Doctor 
has  a  book,  in  which  he  inscribes  cases  of  cures  effected  by 
the  waters  of  the  Spa.  The  book  is  well-nigh  filled.  It 
is  true  that  this  Prince  of  Liars  invented  and  pretended 
the  discovery  of  a  Spa ;  it  is  also  true,  as  we  cannot  but 
believe,  that  the  waters  have  actually  done  all  that  he 
pretended.  He,  therefore,  unconsciously,  seems  to  have 
proclaimed  the  truth.  Let  the  thing  remain  as  it  is,  then. 
Time  will  show.  The  next  season^s  cases  and  cures  will 
perhaps  establish  the  reputation  of  the  Spa  on  a  more 
solid  basis  even  than  at  present.^ 
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Time,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  did  show,  for  no  one 
came  at  all.  The  Spa  was  neglected  in  its  second  season ; 
in  the  third  it  was  forgotten ;  even  the  Pump  Room  was 
removed,  and  only  the  well  remained.  But  the  Doctor, 
who  was  bitterly  disappointed  with  the  failure,  was  never 
informed  concerning  the  true  history  of  the  Grand  Dis- 
covery. 

It  was  the  perfidy  of  the  Chief  Conspirator  to  every  one 
who  assisted  him  which  brought  about  the  full  exposure 
of  the  truth.  I  have  been  careful  to  let  you  know  at  every 
step  the  whole  truth  as  we  discovered  it  afterwards.  You 
have  understood  the  conspiracy  from  the  outset,  and  the 
villainy  of  all  concerned.  The  woman  in  the  pink  silk 
cloak  has  been  no  mystery  to  you.  Perhaps  you  admire 
our  simplicity  in  not  guessing  the  truth.  Reader,  you  are 
young,  perhaps ;  or  you  have  been  young.  In  either  case, 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  experience  the  ease  with  which 
a  woman,  lovely,  sympathetic,  winning,  will  with  the 
combined  aid  of  her  beauty,  her  voice,  her  witchcraft,  so 
surround  herself  with  an  imaginary  air  of  truth,  sincerity 
and  purity,  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  treachery  and 
falsehood.  Lady  Anastasia  had  allowed  me  to  discover, 
whether  by  inadvertence  or  not,  that  she  was  jealous ;  but 
what  did  I  know  of  feminine  jealousy  and  its  powers? 
I  might  have  known,  perhaps,  that  jealousy  implies  love, 
or,  at  least,  the  claim  to  exclusive  possession ;  but  what 
did  I  know  of  the  strength  and  passion  of  woman^s  love  ? 
I  was  young ;  I  was  inexperienced ;  I  was  a  sailor,  ignorant 
of  many  common  wiles ;  I  was  easily  moved  by  a  woman, 
and  I  had  that  universal  respect  for  rank  which  makes  us 
slow  to  believe  that  a  lady  of  quality  can  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  possible  to  suspect  her.  By  the  same  rule  I  should, 
you  will  say,  be  equally  unable  to  regard  Lord  Fylingdale 
with  suspicion.     But  we  are  not  always  consistent  with 
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ourselves.  Besides,  his  Lordship  was  a  man  and  not  a 
woman.  Rank  or  no  rank,  we  know  that  a  man  is  always 
a  man.  And,  in  addition,  he  stood  between  Molly  and 
me. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  troubles. 
One  after  the  other  the  victims  of  Lord  Fylingdale^s  perfidy 
and  of  their  own  wickedness  came  over,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
other  side,  impelled  by  rage  and  the  desire  for  revenge, 
and  made  confession.  There  were  five — I  take  them  in 
order.  The  first  was  our  old  friend  Sam,  whose  confession 
you  have  heard ;  the  second  was  Colonel  Lanyon.  Like 
the  poet,  he  also  fell  upon  evil  days ;  but,  less  lucky  than 
Sam,  he  lost  his  liberty,  and  became  a  prisoner  for  debt  in 
the  Kmg^s  Bench  Prison.  When  such  an  one  is  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  he  is  in  grievous,  if  not  in  hopeless 
case;  for,  supposing  his  brothers  or  cousins  to  be  in  a 
responsible  position,  they  are  ashamed  of  one  who  has  led 
the  life  of  a  gamester  and  a  bully  and  a  decoy.  They  will 
not  help  him  to  begin  again  his  old  life,  and  if  they  are 
like  himself,  they  want  all  they  have  for  their  own  pleasures 
— rakes  being  the  most  selfish  of  all  men — and  so  they 
will  not  help  him.  He  wrote,  therefore,  from  his  prison, 
addressing  himself  to  Captain  Crowle  as  the  guardian  of 
the  lady  for  whose  capture  their  snares  were  set. 

*  Sir,^  he  said,  *  I  am  a  prisoner  for  debt,  lying  in  the 
Eing'^s  Bench,  and  likely  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  I  have  cousins  who  are  prosperous,  lliey 
refuse  to  assist  me.  Yet  my  detaining  creditors  are  few 
and  the  whole  amount  is  ridiculously  small,  considering  my 
position  and  my  reputation.  That  my  own  cousins  should 
refuse  to  release  me  is,  I  own,  a  matter  which  surprises  me, 
for  I  have  conferred  lustre  upon  a  name  hitherto  obscure 
by  my  gallantry,  my  bravery,  and  my  many  adventures. 
It  is  a  heartless  world.    There  are  many  honest  gentlemen 
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in  this  place,  besides  myself,  who  have  found  the  world 
heartless  and  ungrateful.^ 

*  Humph  f  said  the  Vicar,  in  whose  presence  the  Captain 
began  to  make  out  this  surprising  letter. 

^  My  misfortunes  are  due  to  no  less  a  person  than  my 
Lord  Fylingdale,  a  man  whose  treachery  and  ingratitude 
are  not  equalled,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  the  history  of  any 
villain  that  was  ever  hanged.' 

^  Why,^  the  Captain  interrupted,  ^  here^s  a  fellow  catched 
in  his  own  toils.  Do  you  read  it,  Jack;  your  eyes  are 
better  than  mine.^ 

So  I  took  it.  ^  When  I  consider  not  only  his  conduct 
towards  myself,  but  his  systematic  deception  towards  you, 
sir,  I  am  moved  by  indignation  to  write  to  you  and  to 
expose  a  plot  in  which  I  had  a  hand,  but  in  ignorance. 
Sir,  I  would  have  you  know  that  for  many  years  I  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  his  Lordship.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  when  an  officer  is  broken  and  cannot  find  employ- 
ment for  his  sword,  to  enter  the  service  of  some  patron, 
whom  he  must  oblige  by  all  means  in  his  power.  In 
return,  he  is  safe  from  arrest,  and  must  take  what  wages 
are  given  him.  My  own  services  were  those  of  a  decoy  to 
a  gaming-table,  in  which  his  Lordship  held  a  secret  interest, 
and  of  a  duellist  when  my  sword  would  be  of  use.  In  the 
former  capacity  I  served  his  Lordship  for  four  years  faith- 
fully, bringing  young  gamesters  to  the  table,  luring  them 
on,  playing  high  for  their  example,  and  winning  pretended 
sums  for  their  encouragement.  This  kind  of  service  is 
perfectly  well  known  and  understood,  so  that  those  who 
knew  that  Lord  Fylingdale  was  my  patron,  knew  also  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  bank.  On  three  or  four  occa- 
sions, when  my  Lord^s  honour  was  attacked,  or  his  conduct 
resented,  I  went  out  for  him,  and  in  all  such  cases  rendered 
it  impossible  for  hb  adversary  to  continue  the  quarrel.^ 
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^  So,^  said  the  Vicar,  ^  the  fellow  confesses  that  he  is  a 
murderer,  does  he  ?** 

^  In  the  pursuit  of  his  Lordship^s  service  I  have  cheerfully 
incurred  odium  that  was  rightly  his.  But  this  kind  of 
odium  ends,  as  I  found,  by  blasting  the  reputation  for 
honoxu*,  even  of  a  most  honourable  man,  such  as  myself.^ 

*  Ha !'  cried  the  Vicar. 

'This  odium  now  follows  me  eveiywhere— from  Bath  to 
Tunbridge,  and  from  Tunbridge  to  London,  so  that  there 
are  not  many  gaming-houses  into  which  I  am  now  suffered 
to  enter,  and  my  company  has  of  late  declined  to  the  level 
of  the  ^prentice  and  the  shopkeeper.  I  have  also  been 
driven  off  the  Heath  at  Newmarket,  charged  with  corrupt- 
ing the  trainers ;  and  even  at  the  cockpit  I  have  incurred 
suspicion  as  to  doctoring  the  birds.  All — all  was  in  the 
service  of  my  patron.^ 

'VUIain!    Villain  f  said  the  Vicar. 

*  In  May  last  I  was  ordered  by  my  Lord  to  proceed  to 
Lynn  Regis,  a  town  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge.  There 
was  to  be  a  gaming-table,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  was 
interested.  My  duty  was  again  to  act  as  decoy.  I  was 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  represent- 
ing his  Lordship  as  a  miracle  of  virtue.  The  reason  of 
these  orders  I  did  not  ask.  I  obeyed,  however,  although 
it  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  any  praise  of  virtue  on  the 
part  of  a  gamester  like  myself  would  be  received  with 
suspicion. 

'  As  r^ards  the  performance  of  my  duties  at  Ljmn  I  say 
nothing.  The  play  was  miserably  low,  in  spite  of  my  own 
example  and  encouragement.  The  company  considered  a 
guinea  a  monstrous  sum  to  lose.  The  bank  made  nothing 
to  speak  of.  As  regaids  my  own  private  concerns,  there 
was  but  one  man  with  whom  I  transacted  business  worth 
naming.     This,  however,  was  highly  satisfactory,  for,  from 
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this  one  person,  without  raising  the  least  suspicion,  I  won 
as  much  as  j?l,200,  which  was  to  be  raised  upon  his  estate 
in  the  county.  Three-fourths  of  this  would  go  to  my  Lord. 
I  had  not  made  so  successful  a  haul  for  many  years. 

*  Now,  one  morning,  after  a  debauch,  much  heavy  drink- 
ing and  more  losses,  this  gentleman,  Tom  Rising  by  name, 
came  to  me,  and  confided  to  me,  under  the  oath  of  secrecy, 
his  intention  of  carrying  off  that  very  night  the  heiress  of 
Lynn,  as  she  was  called.  If  he  succeeded,  he  would  pay 
the  whole  of  his  losses  the  very  next  day.  If  not,  he  must 
wait  until  the  money  could  be  raised.  In  order  to  effect 
this  object  he  would  have  to  go  to  Norwich ;  the  business 
would  take  time.  But  he  was  sure  of  success.  He  could 
not  fail.  He  further  described  to  me  the  plan  he  had 
formed,  and  the  place  whither  he  would  carry  the  girl. 

*By  this  time  I  had  formed  a  pretty  good  guess  of 
my  patron^s  intention  in  coming  to  Lynn.  Accordingly  I 
laid  the  matter  before  him."* 

^  After  an  oath  of  secrecy,^  said  the  Vicar. 

^  He  considered  a  great  while,  then  he  said,  ^*  Colonel, 
this  affair  may  turn  out  the  most  lucky  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen.  Be  in  the  Card  Room  in  readiness.  We 
will  let  the  fellow  go  off  with  the  girl,  then  I  shall  follow 
and  secure  her.     Do  you  understand  ?^ 

'  I  understood  that  he  desired  the  good  grace  of  the  lady, 
and  that  such  a  rescue  could  not  fail  to  procure  her  favour 
unless  he  had  already  obtained  it.  **  fiut,^  I  said,  ^  this 
man  is  a  bull  for  strength.  He  will  fight  for  the  girl,  and 
he  will  be  like  a  mad  bull.     It  is  dangerous.^ 

^  ^^  I  will  myself,^  he  replied,  ^^  undertake  to  tame  this 
bull.  Man,  do  you  suppose  that  a  master  of  fence  can  fear 
the  result  of  an  encounter  with  a  fellow  always  half  drunk, 
and  on  this  occasion,  which  makes  the  thing  more  easy, 
more  than  half  mad  with  rage  and  disappointment.'" 
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*  Sir,  you  know  the  rest.  The  abduction  of  the  lady  was 
known  beforehand  by  my  Lord  and  myself.  He  might 
have  stopped  it,  but  that  he  wanted  the  honour  and  the 
glory  of  the  rescue.*" 

^  There  is  no  end  or  limit  to  the  villainy  of  the  pair,^  said 
the  Vicar. 

^  The  next  day,  Tom  Rising  having  a  sword  wound  in 
the  right  shoulder,  I  waited  upon  his  lordship.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  serious  wound  inflicted  on  Mr.  Rising  had 
brought  his  life  in  danger;  that  even  if  he  recovered, 
his  old  friends,  who  were  very  angry  with  him  for  the 
attempted  abduction,  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him ; 
that,  from  all  I  had  heard,  he  would  with  difficulty  raise 
BO  much  money  as  he  owed  me  upon  an  estate  already 
dipped  ;  that  he  had  other  creditors ;  and  that  one  result 
of  the  business  was  that  we  had  possibly  lost  <f  1,200  or  a 
good  part  of  it,  of  which  one-fourth,  or  <£900,  would  have 
been  my  share,  and  I  asked  my  Lord  point-blank  if  he 
thought  I  could  aflbrd  to  lose  ^00. 

'  My  Lord  laughed  pleasantly.  "<  Shall  a  trifle  of  ^£900 
part  two  old  friends,  Colonel  ?  Not  so,  not  so.  When  I 
marry  this  heiress,  not  .if'SOO,  but  a  thousand  shall  be 
yours.  Remember;  write  it  down.  It  is  a  promise. 
After  my  marriage  I  will  give  you  a  clear  thousand  to 
repay  your  losses  and  expenses.^ 

*  This  was  a  promise  on  whidi  I  relied,  and  you  may 
imagine  my  satisfaction  when  I  heard  that  my  Lord  had 
been  married  privately  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  waited  on 
him  at  once  for  the  money.  *' Patience,  man,^  he  said, 
^  I  must  first  touch  it  myself.  I  cannot  get  at  the  money 
without  certain  forms.  There  shall  be  no  needless  delay .^^ 
So  I  refrained. 

^  I  had  been  put  to  heavy  expense  by  going  to  Lynn  and 
living  there.     I  had  to  keep  up  the  outward  appearance 
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of  substance ;  I  threw  money  about,  I  ordei'ed  bowls  of 
punch,  I  lost  over  a  hundred  pounds  in  establishing  my 
credit  on  a  firm  basis  ;  I  won  nothing  to  speak  of,  except 
from  Tom  Rising.  In  the  end  I  was  publidy  insulted  and 
exposed  by  a  vulgar  beast  called  Gizzard,  after  his  low 
trade.  This  was  in  presence  of  Tom  Rising  himself,  who 
thereupon  swore  that  he  would  pay  me  nothing.  The 
world  is  full  of  men  always  ready  to  repudiate  their  debts 
of  honour.^ 

^  It  is  indeed,^  said  the  Vicar,  ^  and  of  men  who  do  not 
act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  honour.^ 

*  Sir,  you  will  hardly  believe  me.  My  Loixl  now  refuses 
to  pay  even  my  expenses.  He  owes  me  a  thousand  pounds 
promised  as  my  share  in  the  business.  I  have  spent  one 
hundred  pounds  in  establishing  my  credit  and  another 
hundred  for  my  personal  expenses — ^in  all  <£^1,S00. 

*  Now,  sir,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  I  know  the 
dispute  about  the  alleged  marriage.  I  believe  there  was  a 
personation  and  that  I  know  the  woman  who  personated 
your  deeply-injured  ward  in  the  church.  Pay  me  <^1,200 
and  I  will  name  her."* 

^  Softly,^  said  the  Vicar.  *•  To  name  the  lady  is  not  to 
prove  the  personation.^ 

*  You  cannot  hesitate,^  the  letter  went  on.  *  Already  I 
am  sure  my  Lord  has  wasted  ten  times  that  sum.  I  hear 
from  all  sides  that  he  is  like  one  who  squanders  an 
inexhaustible  treasure.  Send  me  this  money  and  I  will 
put  you  in  the  way  of  exposing  him  to  the  world  as  a  con- 
spirator and  of  putting  a  stop  to  further  robbery.  You 
shall  at  least  be  enabled  to  save  what  is  left. 

^  As  you  may  require  a  few  days  to  deliberate  over  this 
proposal,  I  b^  you  to  let  me  have  by  the  first  opportunity 
a  few  guineas  in  advance.  Otherwise  I  shall  have  to  part 
with  my  clothes.     In  my  line  of  life  a  good  appearance  is 
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essential.  Should  I  be  driyen  to  that  necessity  I  shall 
indeed  be  ruined  for  life,  because  I  shall  have  to  go  over 
to  the  common  side,  where  my  accomplishments  and  skill 
will  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  me.^ 

*  He  means  that  you  cannot  get  any  profit  by  cheating 
at  play  those  who  have  nothing.    Is  that  all.  Jack  ? 

*That  is  all/  I  folded  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  the 
Captain. 

^  To  name  the  lady,  I  say,**  the  Vicar  repeated,  ^  is  not  to 
prove  the  crime.  It  might,  however,  suggest  an  explana- 
tion to  the  mystery.  Hie  letter  proves  that  there  is  an 
explanation.  StiU,  Captein,  my  opinion  is  that  the  writer 
of  this  letter  should  receive  no  answer.  There  is  no  hard- 
ship before  him  which  he  has  not  deserved.  Let  him  lie 
in  his  prison  and  repent.  ^*  Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed, 
and  let  them  be  silent  in  the  grave.  Let  the  lying  lips  be 
put  to  silence.'"  Captain,  let  us  have  no  traffic  with  this 
ungodly  man.    Let  him  henceforth  be  silent  in  his  grave.^ 


CIJAPTER  XLH 

TU£  THIRD  AKD  THE  FOURTH  CONFEDERATE 

The  voice  of  the  third  confederate  followed.  It  was  a 
voice  from  the  tomb.  Sir  Harry  Malyns,  the  poor  old 
butterfly  who  had  lived  for  nigh  upon  eighty  years  in  the 
world  of  fashion  ;  who  had  spent  his  patrimony,  and  had, 
in  the  end,  been  reduced  to  the  miserable  work  of  a  decoy, 
as  you  have  heard,  was  at  last  summoned  to  render  an 
account  of  his  life.  What  an  account  to  render !  So  many 
thousand  nights  at  the  gaming  table;  so  many  thou- 
sand at  suppers  and  after ;  so  many  debauches ;  so  many 
days  of  idle  talk ;  the  whole  of  his  long  life  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  what  the  people  of  fashion  call 
pleasure.  However,  the  old  man  was  at  last  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness ;  at  the  approach  of  death  some  of  the  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes ;  his  former  ideas  of  honour  came  back 
to  him.  He  repented  of  his  degradation  as  the  secret 
servant  of  Lord  Fylingdale ;  he  repented  of  his  share  in 
the  deception  which  led  to  the  promise,  if  not  the  per- 
formance, of  marriage  between  his  patron  and  Miss  Molly. 

And  he  dictated  to  someone,  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  moments,  a  brief  note  which  was  accepted  in  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness,  which  he  desired. 

The  communication  was  addressed  to  Captain  Crowle. 
^  The  following  woids,^  it  was  written,  *  were  in  substance 
dictated  by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Malyns  in  his  last  illness, 
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namely,  the  day  before  he  became  unconscious,  in  which 
condition  he  lingered  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  he 
breathed  his  last.^ 

There  was  neither'  signature,  nor  was  the  place  of  the 
deceased  gentleman'*s  last  illness  indicated.  The  following 
were  the  words  dictated : 

*  I,  Sir  Harry  Malyns,  Baronet,  being  now,  I  believe,  at 
the  point  of  death,  am  greatly  troubled  in  my  conscience 
over  the  part  I  played  in  the  deception  of  Captain  Crowle, 
of  King'^s  Lynn ;  his  ward.  Miss  Molly ;  and  the  people  of 
the  place,  as  to  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Earl  of 
Fylingdale,  I  very  soon  discovered  his  design  in  going  to 
the  town,  and  his  hopes  of  securing  the  fortune  of  the 
lady  called  the  Heiress  of  Lynn.  My  own  part,  to  deceive 
her  friends  in  the  way  indicated,  I  performed  with  zeal, 
being  but  the  creature  and  servant  of  his  Lordship,  with 
no  hope  of  help  from  any  other  quarter,  should  I  lose  his 
patronage.  It  was  a  most  dishonourable  part  to  play« 
unworthy  of  my  name  and  of  my  family.  I  desire  to 
convey  to  the  young  lady  my  humble  request  for  her 
forgiveness,  and  my  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  for  her 
out  of  the  toils  spread  for  her  by  myself  and  others,  his 
oeatures  and  servants. 

*  There  is,  I  learn,  a  denial  on  the  lady'^s  part  as  to  her 
marriage  at  all.  Of  this  I  know  nothing.  But  I  am 
assured  in  my  own  mind  that  if  this  denial  involves  any 
act  of  treachery,  perfidy,  fraud,  or  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  his  Lordship,  on  that  account  alone,  and  without  con- 
sidering the  many  virtues,  the  candour,  truth,  and  inno- 
cence of  the  lady,  I  should  accept  her  denial.  But  in  this 
crowning  act  of  treachery,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  had  neither 
part  nor  lot.^ 

There  was  no  signature,  but  there  seemed  no  reason  to 
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entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  com- 
munication. The  old  man  on  his  deathbed  returned  to  a 
late  recognition  of  the  laws  of  honour  and  a  late  repentance. 
^  He  was  a  poor  creature,^  said  the  Vicar.  ^  He  was 
entirely  made  up  of  stays  and  wig  and  powder.  He  ought 
to  have  been  taken  about  the  country  in  order  to  show 
the  world  the  true  meaning  of  a  fribble  and  a  beau.  It 
is,  however,  something  to  his  credit  that  in  the  end  he 
remembered  the  old  tradition,  and  saw  himself  as  he  was. 
I*ray  Heaven  that  his  repentance  was  thorough  V 

*  Let  us  at  least  forgive  him,^  said  Molly.  *  He  seemed 
a  harmless  old  gentleman.  One  would  never  have  thought 
him  capable  of  acting  so  dishonourable  a  part.  But  he 
repented.     We  must  forgive  him.' 

*  Meantime,  we  are  no  nearer  the  mysterious  woman  who 
personated  you,  Molly ;  nor  do  we  understand  why  she  did 
it ;  nor  do  we  understand  how  it  was  done."^ 

A  week  later  came  another  letter.  This  time  it  was 
from  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Purdon,  A.M.  It  was  a  truly 
impudent  letter,  worthy  of  the  man  and  his  character. 

*  To  Captain  Ceowle. 

'  Sir, — ^I  have  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  your  ward'^s  pretended 
marriage  with  my  late  patron,  Lord  Fylingdale.  I  say 
**  pretended  ^  because  I  am  in  a  position  to  expose  the  whole 
deception.  I  can  place  you  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  £gu:ts.  They  are  simple;  they  cannot  be  denied  or 
disproved.  Your  ward  was  not  in  the  church  at  all ;  she 
was  not  married ;  her  place  was  taken  by  a  woman  who 
personated  her,  appearing  in  your  ward's  dress,  namely,  a 
pink  silk  cloak,  the  hood  thrown  over  her  head.  I,  who 
performed  the  ceremony,  was  deceived.  That  is  to  say,  I 
was  told  the  name  of  the  bride  and  there  was  nothing  to 
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awaken  any  suspicions.  At  this  point,  and  as  a  proof 
that  part  of  this  story  is  true,  I  would  ask  your  ward 
to  write  her  name  in  full,  and  I  would  then  ask  you  to 
compare  that  writing  with  the  signature  in  the  r^gisters.^ 

^Are  we  stupid  P**  cried  the  Vicar.  ^Have  we  been 
struck  with  judicial  stupidity?  Let  us  instantly,  without 
any  delay,  proceed  to  this  test.  Molly,  my  dear,  get 
paper,  pen,  and  ink.  .  .  .  So-— now  sit  at  the  table. 
Write  your  name  as  you  usually  write  it  when  you  sign  a 
letter.' 

'  But  I  never  write  any  letters,'  said  Molly. 

*She  writes  the  names  on  the  pots  of  pickles  and 
preserved  fruit,'  said  the  Captain.  *'  Come,  Molly,  you  can 
sign  your  name.' 

The  girl  blushed  and  seized  the  pen.  It  was  not  with 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  that  she  wrote,  in  a  clumsy 
hand — a  hand  unaccustomed  to  such  writing — ^her  name, 
*  Molly  Miller.' 

'  Is  this  your  best  writing,  Molly  ? 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  ashamed  that  it  is  no  better.  At 
school  I  learned  better,  but  I  have  so  little  occasion  to 
write.' 

^So  long  as  it  is  the  signature  you  would  use  in  the 
church  it  will  serve,'  said  the  Vicar.  ^Come,  let  us  to 
St.  Nicholas'  at  once,  and  send  for  the  clerk.  We  will 
examine  these  registers,  and  we  will  read  the  rest  of  the 
letter  afterwards.' 

The  chest  was  unlocked ;  the  registers  were  taken  out ; 
the  books  were  opened  at  the  right  page.  The  Vicar 
laid  Molly's  writing  beside  that  of  the  register. 

*  You  see,'  said  the  Vicar,  ^  the  very  signature  proclaims 
the  cheat.  We  have  been,  of  a  verity,  seized  with  judicial 
blindness  for  our  sins.' 
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The  differences  were  not  such  as  could  be  explained 
away,  for  the  signature  in  the  book  was  round  and  full 
and  flowing — a  bold  signature  for  a  woman — every  letter 
well  formed  and  of  equal  size,  and  in  a  straight  line ;  the 
work  of  one  who  wrote  many  letters,  and  prided  herselfi 
apparently,  on  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  her  hand. 
MoUy^s,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  letters  awkwardly 
formed,  not  in  line,  of  unequal  height,  and  the  evident 
work  of  one  unaccustomed  to  writing. 

*What  doubt  have  we  now?^  asked  the  Vicar.  *My 
fiiends,  I  see  daylight.  But  let  us  return  to  complete  my 
reverend  brother^s  letter.** 

The  letter  thus  continued : 

*  You  have  now,  I  take  it,  satisfied  yourself  that  your 
ward  could  not  possibly  have  penned  that  signature.  You 
have  no  doubt,  if  you  had  any  before,  that  your  ward^s 
denial  was  the  truth. 

*  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  appear  to  have  considered 
the  matter  worth  fighting.  It  was  not,  for  assuredly  a 
coiui;  of  justice,  even  with  the  handwriting  as  evidence, 
would  have  decided  against  you.  So  far,  you  were  well 
advised. 

*  You,  therefore,  withdrew  opposition,  and  suffered  the 
husband  to  take  over,  what  he  claimed,  control  of  the 
estate. 

*  From  what  I  am  informed,  he  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
mad  riot,  in  which  he  alone  sits  cold  and  composed,  as  is 
his  wont,  for  the  contemplation  of  wickedness  in  action  is 
more  to  his  taste  than  becoming  an  actor  himself;  he  is 
also  playing  and  losing  heavily.  Therefore,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  before  long  get  through  the 
estate  of  his  so-called  wife.  I  hope  he  will,  because  he 
will  then  have  nothing  left  at  all,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  man  will  be  as  miserable  as  he  deserves.^ 
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*  This  man,  too,  has  his  revenge  in  sig^ V  ^^  ^®  Vicar. 

*  I  come  now  to  the  main  point  I  do  not  suppose  that 
more  than  the  third,  or  so,  of  your  ward^s  fortune  has  yet 
been  wasted.     I  will  enable  you  to  save  the  rest 

^  For  a  certain  consideration,  I  need  not  write  down  its 
nature,  my  noble  patron  promised  to  pay  me  <f  12,000  on 
his  marriage  with  this  heiress.  It  is  a  laige  sum  of  money, 
but  the  service  I  rendered  was  worth  more.** 

^  It  was  his  own  confederacy,  I  suppose.'* 

*  For  the  honour  of  the  British  aristocracy  I  regret  to 
inform  you  that  Lord  Fylingdale  repudiates  the  contract 
He  says  that  I  may  take  any  steps  I  please,  but  he  refuses 
to  pay.  That  the  consideration — ^but  I  need  not  go  on ; 
in  a  word,  he  will  give  me  nothing. 

'Under  these  circumstances  I  will  expose  the  whole 
affair,  and  put  an  end,  at  least,  to  his  fiirther  depreda- 
tions. If,  therefore,  you  take  over  this  obligation  upon 
yourself  I  am  prepared  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  whole 
business — the  personation  of  your  ward,  the  reasons  and 
the  manner  of  it,  and  an  explanation  of  the  very  remark- 
able coincidence — so  remarkable  as  to  seem  impossible— of 
the  substitution  of  one  woman  for  another  at  a  moment^s 
notice.  I  further  promise  that  this  information  will  at 
once  turn  the  tables ;  that  you  can  refuse  to  let  his  Lord- 
ship interfere  further  with  your  ward^s  estate;  and  that 
you  can  take  steps  to  declare  the  so-called  marriage  null 
and  void.  Nothing  shall  be  left  for  explanation ;  all  shall 
be  quite  simple  and  straightforward;  and  I  can  put 
evidence  in  your  hands  which  you  little  suspect. 

'  Further,  I  promise  and  engage  to  ask  for  nothing  until 
I  have  proved  all  that  has  to  be  proved  and  have  established 
the  fact  that  your  ward  was  not  married  by  me. 

'  You  can  send  me  twenty-five  guineas  in  advance.     It 
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can  go  to  London  to  the  coach  office  of  the  Swan  with 
Four  Necks,  where  I  will  call  for  it. 

^  I  am,  naturally,  after  so  great  a  disappointment,  much 
in  want  of  money,  therefore  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
make  the  advance  fifty  instead  of  twenty-five  guineas. 

*  (Signed)        Benjamin  Puroon, 

*  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders.' 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

*•  To  procure  thy  freedom,  Molly,'  said  the  Vicar,  taking 
her  hand,  *  thete  is  nothing  which  we  would  not  do — ^that 
honest  men  dare  to  do.  But  let  us  not  be  drawn  away 
from  our  duty.  We  will  have  no  part  nor  lot  nor  any 
traffic  with  rogues.  This  man  is  an  arch-rogue.  This 
letter  is  the  letter  of  a  villain,  who  is,  one  would  say — the 
Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  so  of  a  fellow-sinner ! — ^beyond 
the  power  of  repentance  and  beyond  the  hope  of  forgive- 
ness. Patience,  Molly,  I  think  that  we  shall  soon  be  re- 
warded— even  with  the  loss  of  all  thy  worldly  goods.' 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THK   VlVm   AND   LAST   CONFEDERATE 

And  then  came  the  final  revelation — the  confession  of  the 
fifth  and  last  confederate — which  cleared  up  the  whole 
mystery  and  explained  that  which,  with  one  consent,  we 
had  all  declared  to  be  wholly  unintelligible. 

The  counsel  learned  in  the  law  gave  his  writtoi  opinion 
that,  considering  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  fixed  for 
6  a.m.;  that  the  brid^room  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
bride'^s  intention  not  to  present  herself;  that  he  left  his 
lodgings  a  few  minutes  before  six ;  that  a  few  minutes  after 
six,  one  Pentecrosse,  well  known  to  the  lady,  witnessed  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  believed  the  bride  to  be  the  lady 
in  question,  dressed  as  she  was  accustomed  to  dress, 
although  he  did  not  see  her  face ;  that  the  parish  clerk 
also  I'ecognised  the  lady;  that  the  clergyman  was  ready 
to  swear  that  the  bride  was  the  lady;  and  that  the 
registers  showed  her  signatures-there  could  be  no  chance 
whatever  of  success  in  dUsputing  or  denying  the  marriage. 

The  Vicar,  perceiving  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  adding 
to  it  the  apparent  impossibility  of  procuring  at  a  moment's 
notice  the  personation  of  the  bride,  reluctantly  advised 
submission,  while  being  firmly  persuaded  that  Molly  and 
her  mother  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  there  was 
devihy  somewhere. 

We  submitted,  with  what  results  you  have  seen. 
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It  is,  I  believe,  a  rule  with  some  play-writers,  where 
they  have  a  plot  with  a  mystery  or  a  secret  in  it,  to  keep 
the  audience  in  ignorance,  and  so  to  heighten  their 
interest,  until  the  revelation  in  the  last  act  clears  up  the 
mystery  and  relieves  the  spectators  of  their  suspense. 
Others,  again,  allow  the  audience  to  understand  at  the 
outset  that  their  heroine  or  hero  is  the  victim  of  villainy, 
but  do  not  explain  the  full  nature  of  that  villainy  until 
the  end,  when  the  plots  of  the  wicked  are  brought  to 
light. 

I  have  told  this  tale  without  the  art  of  the  playwright. 
I  have  shown  you  exactly  how  things  happened,  though 
we  only  discovered  the  truth  long  afterwards.  For  in- 
stance, you  know  already  what  was  the  full  explanation 
of  the  marriage  which  I  witnessed ;  you  know  the  surprise 
with  which  the  bridegroom  discovered  the  truth,  and  you 
know  besides  the  impudent  use  which,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Purdon,  was  made  of  that  discovery. 
Also  you  know  the  reason  of  the  personation  and  the 
person  by  whose  indiscreet  chattering  it  became  possible. 

I  have  now  to  tell  you  how  we  ourselves  discovered  the 
truth. 

After  the  airival  of  the  letters  already  described, 
nothing  new  was  learned  for  some  months.  That  is  to 
say.  Colonel  Lanyon  wrote  no  more;  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Purdon,  though  he  continued  to  write  letters  which 
threatened  concealment  and  offered  exposure,  alternately ; 
though  his  demand  for  money  dropped  with  every  letter 
until  he  had  become  a  mere  b^^gar,  offering  to  reveal  the 
whole  in  return  for  the  relief  of  his  present  necessities ; 
gave  no  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  exposure  he  desired  to 
sell.  But  he  had  received,  so  far,  no  reply  to  any  of  his 
letters. 

Between  January  and  June    my  ship  made  another 
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voyage  to  Lisbon  and  hack.  When  I  landed,  what  I  had 
to  learn  was  the  continual  solicitation  of  Mr.  Purdon,  and 
the  continual  waste  of  the  fortune.  The  demand  for 
money  never  ceased.  ^  Send  up  more  money — ^more  money 
— more  money.  His  Lordship  is  in  urgent  want  of  more 
money."* 

By  this  time  a  whole  year  had  passed  since  the  pre- 
tended marriage  and  our  submission.  Never  was  a 
magnificent  property  so  destroyed  and  diminished  in  so 
short  a  time.  Farms,  lands,  houses  were  sold  for  what 
they  would  fetch — at  half  their  value — a  quarter  of  their 
value.  All  the  money  out  at  mortgage  had  been  called 
in — ^all  the  money  received  at  the  quay  and  the  counting- 
house  had  been  sent  to  his  Lordship^s  attorneys.  In  one 
short  twelvemonth  the  destruction  had  been  such  that  in 
June  there  was  actually  nothing  left — ^nothing  out  of  that 
princely  fortune,  except  the  fleet  of  ships  and  the  general 
business.  ^  And  now,  Mr.  Pentecrosse,^  said  the  manager 
(lately  clerk  and  accountantX  *  the  end  draweth  nigh.  A 
few  more  weeks  or  months  and  this  great  shipping  firm, 
near  a  hundred  years  old,  which  hath  sent  its  ships  all 
about  the  world ;  the  most  important  house  outside 
London  and  Bristol,  will  put  up  its  shutters  and  close  its 
door.     Alas!     The  pity  of  it!    The  pity  of  it !' 

'But,^  I  said,  Hhis  spendthrift  Lord,  this  waster  and 
devourer,  surely  will  not  destroy  the  very  spring  and 
fountain  of  this  wealth  !^ 

*  I  know  not.  He  seems  possessed  with  a  devil.**  Here 
the  manager  was  wrong,  because  he  was  possessed  of  seven 
devils.  *  His  waste  is  nothing  short  of  madness.  It  seems 
as  if  he  was  unable  to  look  before  him,  even  in  such  a 
simple  matter  as  the  origin  of  the  money,  which  he  has 
obtained  by  marriage — ^if  he  is  married — and  is  now 
wasting  as  fast  as  he  can.** 
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It  is  in  no  way  profitable,  unless  one  is  a  divine,  to 
search  into  the  heart  of  the  wicked  man.  The  psalmist, 
who  was  continually  troubled  by  considering  the  ways  of 
the  ungodly,  supplies  us  with  sufficient  guidance  as  to  his 
mind  and  his  thoughts.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Fylingdale, 
I  would  compare  him  with  the  highwaymen  and  common 
thieves  in  one  particular,  namely,  that  they  seem  to  have 
no  power  of  thrift  or  of  prudence,  but  must  continually 
waste  and  devour  what  they  acquire  without  honest  labour. 
It  is  as  if  they  understood  that,  their  way  of  life  being 
uncertain,  and  the  end  at  any  time  possible,  their  only 
chance  of  enjoyment  is  the  present  moment.  Now,  Lord 
Fylingdale  was  using  the  proceeds  of  an  enormous  robbery 
obtained  by  a  fraud  of  incredible  audacity.  I  think  he  felt 
the  uncertainty  of  his  hold.  It  depended  on  the  silence  of 
two  persons.  Should  these  two  persons  unite  in  revealing 
the  conspiracy  he  would  at  least  be  able  to  rob  no  longer. 
Now,  he  had  already  alienated  both  of  them.  The  one 
he  had  filled  with  the  passion  for  revenge ;  the  other  .  .  . 
but  you  shall  hear.  I  think,  moreover,  that  he  found  a 
gambler^s  joy  in  the  handling  of  large  sums  and  playing 
with  them ;  that  he  kept  no  account  of  the  money  he  lost ; 
and  that,  with  his  companions,  he  kept  a  kind  of  open 
house  at  certain  taverns  for  the  debauches  over  which  he 
presided,  without  condescending  in  person  to  join  the 
drunken  orgy.  Did  he  find  a  strange  enjoyment  in  the 
debauchery  of  others  ?  Men  have  been  known — I  cannot 
understand  it — ^to  delieht  in  torturing  other  men  and  in 
witnesdng  their  a^nL,  men  mi?al«^I  know  not 
how — take  a  delight  in  witnessing  orgies  and  in  listening 
to  the  discourses  of  drunken  rakes.  But  it  is  not  profit- 
able, as  I  said,  to  dwell  upon  the  mind  of  such  a  man. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June — I  remember  the  date  well 
— and  shall  always  remember  it.    The  Lady  of  Lynn  had 
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arrived  two  days  before,  and  we  were  moored  off  the  quay. 
At  ten  o^clock,  or  thereabouts,  one  of  the  stable-boys  firom 
the  house  came  aboard  bringing  a  message  for  me.  A  lady, 
lodging  at  the  ^  Crown,'*  desiied  to  see  me  immediately. 
The  lady  had  arrived  in  the  evening  in  a  postchaise,  having 
with  her  a  maid.  She  had  given  no  name,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing had  asked  if  my  ship  was  in  port,  and  on  learning  that 
it  was  she  desired  that  a  boy  from  the  stables  might  carry 
this  message  to  me. 

I  landed  at  our  own  quay — ^I  say  our  own,  but  it  was  no 
longer  ours,  that  is,  MoUy^s  quay.  At  the  door  of  the 
counting-house  stood  the  manager  in  conversation  with 
the  captain  of  one  of  our  ships.  He  beckoned  me  to  speak 
with  him.  When  he  had  finished  his  discourse  with  the 
captain  he  turned  to  me. 

^  Mr.  Pentecrosse,**  he  said,  '  the  worst  has  now  begun. 
Tell  Captain  Crowle — ^I  should  choke  if  I  had  to  tell  him. 
Alas !  poor  man !  It  seems  as  if  the  work  of  his  life  was 
ruined  and  destroyed.''  So  saying,  he  handed  me  a  letter 
to  read.  It  was  from  my  Lord^s  attorneys,  Messrs.  Bisae 
and  Son.  *I  suppose,^  said  the  manager,  ^that  they  are 
really  acting  for  his  Lordship.  Their  power  of  attorney 
cannot  be  denied,  can  it  ?  Mr.  Redman  says  that  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  obedience.** 

The  letter  was  short : 

*  We  have  noted  your  information  conveyed  in  ihe  last 
schedule.  You  are  now  instructed  to  proceed  with  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  ships.  Let  her  be  sold  as  she  stands  on 
arriving  in  port  with  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  belongs  to 
your  house.  My  lord  is  urgently  pressed  for  money,  and 
begs  that  there  may  be  no  delay.  Meantime  send  a  draft 
by  the  usual  channel  for  money  in  hand. 

*  Your  obedient  servants, 

^  BiSSK   AKD  SOK.** 
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^A  draft  for  moneys  in  handf  cped  the  manager* 
^  There  are  no  moneys  in  hand !  And  I  have  to  sell  with- 
out delay  a  tall  ship,  cargo  and  all,  as  she  stands.  With- 
out delay !     Who  is  to  buy  that  ship— without  delay  ?^ 

I  returned  him  the  letter  and  shook  my  head.  My 
ship,  perhaps,  was  the  one  to  be  sold.  She  was  the 
latest  arrival;  she  was  filled  with  wine;  the  cargo 
belonged  altogether  to  the  house.  So  I  should  be  turned 
adrift  when  just  within  hail,  so  to  speak,  of  becoming  a 
captain.  I  could  say  nothing  in  consolation  or  in  hope. 
I  walked  away,  my  heart  as  heavy  as  lead.  Never  before 
had  I  felt  the  true  meaning  of  this  ruin  and  waste.  All 
around  me  the  noble  edifice  built  by  MoUy^s  grandfeither 
and  her  father,  and  continued  by  her  guardian,  had  been 
pulled  do¥m  bit  by  bit.  But  one  felt  the  loss  of  a  farm  or 
a  house  very  little.  It  was  not  until  the  ships,  too,  were 
threatened,  that  the  full  enormity  of  the  thing — ^the 
incredible  wickedness  of  the  conspirators,  was  borne  in 
upon  my  mind.  It  threatened  to  ruin  me,  you  see,  as 
well  as  Molly. 

Therefore,  I  walked  across  the  Market  Place  to  the 
'  Crown  **  more  gloomy  in  my  mind  than  I  can  describe. 
Hitherto,  somehow,  a  ship  seemed  safe ;  no  one  would  inter- 
fere with  a  ship ;  like  Lord  Fylingdale  himself,  I  was  ready 
to  ask  whether  a  ship  could  be  bought  and  sold.  That  is 
to  say,  I  knew  that  she  was  often  bought  and  sold,  but  I 
never,  thought  that  any  of  MoUy'^s  ships — any  other  ships 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  not  MoUy'^s  shipfr— could  be 
brought  to  the  hammer. 

The  lady  sent  word  that  she  would  receive  me.  Imagine 
my  surprise !  She  was  none  other  than  the  Lady  Anastasia. 
She  was  greatly  changed  in  six  months.  I  had  seen  her 
last,  you  remember,  in  January,  when  I  met  her  in  the 
Park.    She  was  then  finely  dressed,  and  appeared  in  good 
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case,  what  we  call  a  buxom  widow — ^in  other  words,  a 
handsome  woman,  with  a  winning  manner  and  a  smiling 
face.  This  was  when  I  met  her.  When  I  left  her  on  that 
occasion  she  was  a  handsome  woman  marred  with  a  con- 
suming  wrath. 

Now,  I  should  hardly  have  kno¥m  her.  She  was  plainly 
attired,  without  patches  or  paint,  wearing  a  grey  silk 
dress.  But  the  chief  change  was  not  in  her  dress,  but  in 
her  face.  She  was  pale,  and  her  cheeks  were  haggard. 
She  looked  like  a  woman  who  had  recently  suffered  a 
severe  illness,  and  was,  indeed,  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

*  Jack,**  she  advanced,  giving  me  her  hand  with  her  old 
graciousness,  *  you  are  very  good  to  come  when  I  calL  It 
is  the  last  time  that  you  will  obey  any  call  finom  me.^ 

*  Why  the  last  time,  madam  ?^ 

*  Because,  Jack,  I  am  now  going  to  make  you  my  bitter 
enemy.  Yes,  my  enemy  for  life.^  She  tried  to  smile,  but 
her  eyes  grew  humid.  ^  I  can  never  be  regarded  henceforth 
as  anything  else.  You  will  despise  me — ^you  will  corse 
me.     Yet  I  must  needs  speak.^ 

*  Madam,  I  protest — I  know  not  what  you  mean.** 

*  And  I,  Jack,  I  protest — I  know  not  how  to  begin.  Do 
you  remember  last  January,  when  we  talked  together? 
Let  me  begin  there.  Yes ;  it  will  be  best  to  begin  there. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  begin  at  the  other  end.  It  would 
be  like  a  bath  of  ice-cold  water  in  January.^ 

*  I  remember  our  conversation,  madam.^ 

^  You  told  me — what  was  it  you  told  me  ?  Something 
about  a  certain  box,  or  case  of  jewels.^ 

^Molly^s  jewels.  Yes,  I  told  you  how  his  Lordship 
seized  upon  them  at  the  first  when  he  claimed  control  over 
Molly^s  fortune.^ 

^  You  told  me  that.  It  was  in  January.  He  had  seised 
upon  them  six  months  before.    The  thing  surprised  me. 
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He  had  always  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  those  jewels, 
and,  Jack,  you  see,  they  were  my  own.** 

*  Yours,  madam  ?    But — ^they  were  Molly's."* 

*  Not  at  all.  Molly,  after  her  marriage,  had  nothing. 
All  became  my  Lord's  property.  The  jewels  were  mine. 
Jack — mine  by  promise  and  compact.' 

I  understood  nothing. 

^  I  have  seen  in  (Vance  the  women  kneeling  at  the  boxes 
where  they  confess  to  the  priest.  Jack,  will  you  be  my 
priest  ?  I  can  confess  to  you  what  I  could  never  confess 
to  Molly — though  I  have  wronged  her — Jack !     Oh !  my 

priest '*    Here  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  clasped  her 

hands.  *  No — no,'  she  cried.  *  I  will  not  rise.  On  my 
knees,  on  my  knees — ^not  to  ask  your  pardon,  but  for  the 
shame  and  the  disgrace  and  the  villainy.' 

*  Madam — I  pray — I  entreat.' 

I  took  her  by  both  hands.  I  half  lifted  her  and  half 
assisted  her.  She  sank  into  an  armchair  sobbing  and 
crying,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  was  not 
play-acting.  No— no — it  was  real  sorrow — true  shame. 
Oh !  there  was  revenge  as  well.  No  doubt  there  was 
revenge.  If  she  had  been  wicked,  she  had  also  been 
wronged.  Presently  she  recovered  a  little.  Then  she  sat 
up  and  began  to  talk. 

^  I  am  the  most  miserable  woman  in  the  world — and  I 
deserve  my  misery.  Jack,  when  you  go  back  to  your  ship, 
fall  on  your  knees  and  thank  God  that  you  are  poor  and 
that  Molly  has  been  robbed  of  her  fortune  and  is  also 
poor.  Oh !  to  be  bom  rich — believe  me — it  is  a  thing 
most  terrible.  It  makes  men  become  like  Lord  Fylingdale, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  .follow  pleasure — such 
pleasure !  Ah !  merciful  Heaven  !  such  pleasure !  And 
it  makes  women.  Jack,  like  me.  We,  too,  follow  pleasure 
like  the  men — we  become  gamblers— there  is  no  pleasure 
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for  me  like  the  pleasure  of  gambUng ;  we  fall  in  love  for 
the  pleasure  and  whim  of  it — ^till  we  are  slavea  to  men 
who  treat  us  worse  than  they  treat  their  dogs — ^worae  than 
they  treat  their  lackeys.  Then  we  forget  honour  and 
honesty ;  then  we  throw  away  reputation  and  good  name ; 
we  accept  recklessly  shame  and  dishonour.  My  name  has 
become  a  byword — ^but  what  of  that?  I  have  been  a 
mane's  slave — I  have  done  his  bidding.^ 

^  But  how,  madam  ^ — still  I  understood  very  little  of 
this  talk,  yet  became  suspicious  when  she  spoke  thus  of 
the  jewels — ^  how  came  Molly'^s  jewels  to  be  your  own  T 

^  I  tell  you,  Jack.  By  promise  and  compact  I  must 
go  back  to  another  discourse  with  you.  It  was  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  a  year  ago.  You  had  made  the  fine  discovery 
that  Lord  Fylingdale  was  a  gamester  and  the  rest  of  it 
You  told  me.  You  also  told  me  that  Molly  would  not 
keep  her  promise,  and  would  certainly  not  be  at  the 
church  in  the  morning.    Do  you  remember  ? 

*  I  remember  that  we  talked  about  things.^ 

*  We  did.  Go  back  a  month  or  two  earlier.  By  a  most 
monstrous  deception  I  was  brought  here.  I  was  told  first 
that  it  was  in  order  to  further  some  political  object,  which 
I  did  not  believe ;  next,  to  help  him  in  getting  the  com- 
mand of  this  money — some  women,  I  said,  easily  lose 
their  sense  of  honour  and  of  truth  when  they  want  to 
please  their  lovers.  As  for  marriage,  he  declared  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  there  was  but  one  woman  in  all  the 
world  whom  he  would  many — ^myself.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand ?  He  had  deceived  me.  Very  well,  then  I  would 
deceive  him.  At  first  my  purpose  was  to  await  in  the 
church  the  coming  of  ,the  bride  and  expose  the  character 
of  the  man«  Since  she  was  not  coming  I  would  take  her 
place.^ 

*  What  ?    It  was  you,  then — ^you — ^you  ? 
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^  Yes,  Jack.  I  was  the  woman  you  saw  at  the  rails.  I 
bad  a  pink  silk  cloak  like  that  of  Molly ;  I  am  about  the 
same  height  as  Molly.  I  wore  a  domino  as  bad  been 
arranged.    You  took  me  for  MoUy.^ 

*  But — if  you  were  the  bride ^ 

*  I  was  the  bride.  I  am  the  Countess  of  Fylingdale — 
for  my  sins  and  sorrows — ^bis  wretched  wife.** 

'  But  you  would  be  revenged,  and  yet  you  suflered  this 
monstrous  fraud?* 

^  I  was  revenged.  Yet — why  did  I  say  nothing  ?  Did 
I  not  say  that  you  could  never  forgive  me  ?  Well,  I  have 
no  excuse,  only,  as  I  said,  women  like  me,  with  nothing 
to  do,  sometimes  go  mad  after  a  man  and  for  his  sake  cast 
away  honour  and  care  nothing  for  shame  and  ill-repute.  I 
say,  Jack,^  she  repeated  earnestly,  *  that  I  make  no  excuse 
— I  tell  you  nothing  but  the  plain  truth.  Lord!  how 
ugly  it  is  r 

I  said  nothing,  I  only  stood  still  waiting  for  more. 

^  When  I  took  off  my  domino  in  the  vestry,  my  Lord, 
with  the  man  Purdon  only  being  present,  was  like  a 
madman.  That  I  expected.  After  raging  for  a  while  and 
crying  out  that  he  was  now  ruined  indeed,  and  after  cursing 
Mr.  Purdon  for  not  destroying  the  rqpsters,  he  listened  to 
Mr.  Purdon^s  advice  that  we  shoukl  consider  a  way  out  of 
it.  Accordingly,  in  my  lodgings,  the  man  Purdon,  who  is 
the  greatest  inventor  and  encoumger  of  every  evil  thing 
that  lives,  set  forth  the  ease  with  which  this  marriage 
could  be  claimed,  unless  there  was  any  obstacle  such  as 
sudden  illness  which  might  be  proved  to  have  made 
MoUy^s  presence  impossible.  In  other  words,  we  were  to 
assure  the  unfortunate  Molly  that  she  was  already  married, 
and  we  were  to  act  as  if  that  was  the  fact.  We  ascertiuned 
without  trouble  that  she  had  not  left  the  house  that  mcnn- 
ing.     How  ?    We  sent  the  music  to  congratulate  the  bride. 
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and  the  Captain  sallied  forth  in  his  wrath  and  drove 
them  off/ 

*  And  to  this  you  consented,  out  of  your  passion  for  the 
man?^ 

'Partly.  There  is  always  more  than  one  reason  for  a 
woman^s  action.  In  this  case  there  was  a  bribe.  I  confess 
that  I  have  always  ardently  desired  jewels.  I  cannot  have 
too  many  jewels.  He  promised.  Jack,  that  I  should  have 
them  all.  Perhaps — I  do  not  know — ^the  promise  of  the 
jewels  decided  me.  Oh,  Jack,  they  were  wonderful !  No 
such  bribe  was  ever  offered  to  a  woman  before.' 

I  gazed  upon  her  with  amazement.  Truly,  an  explana- 
tion complete !  Yet  what  a  confession  for  a  proud  woman 
to  make!  Love  that  made  her  trample  on  honour  and 
truth  and  virtue,  and  a  bribe  to  quicken  her  footsteps ! 

'And  now,'  I  said,  'you  are  willing  to  make  this  story 
public?' 

'  I  have  thought  about  the  business  a  good  deal.  It  has 
caused  me  more  annoyance  than  you  wotdd  believe.' 
('  Annoyance ' !  She  spoke  of  '  annoyance ' !)  '  Besides,  I 
have  been  cruelly  abused.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
poor  girl  losing  a  great  part — perhaps  the  whole — of  her 
fortune.  I  have  been  robbed  of  the  jewels.  He  swore  to 
me  a  dozen  times  that  he  has  never  had  them.  I  may  by 
tardy  confession  save  something  from  the  wreck  for  that 
poor  girl.  He  has  wronged  me  in  every  way — ^in  ways  that 
no  woman  will,  or  can,  foigive.  I  revenge  my  wrongs  by 
making  him  a  beggar  a  few  weeks  or  months  before  he  can 
come  to  the  end  of  his  money.'  ^ 

So  in  this  distracted  way  she  talked,  till  one  could  not 
tell  whether  she  was  most  moved  by  the  thought  ct 
revenge  or  by  pity  for  Molly,  or  by  a  wholesome  repent- 
ance of  her  sin. 

'  Jack,^  she  said, '  your  honest  face  is  pulled  out  as  long 
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as  my  arm.  I  could  laugh  if  I  were  not  so  miserable. 
Tell  me  what  I  should  do  next.  Mind,  I  will  do  exactly 
what  you  bid  me  do.  I  have  lived  so  long  among  kites, 
hawks,  crows,  and  birds  of  prey,  with  foul  creatures  and 
crawling  reptiles,  that  merely  to  talk  to  an  honest  man 
softens  and  subdues  me.  Take  me  in  the  humour.  Jack. 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  should  the  idea  of  the  man 
possess  my  soul  again,  if  he  should  stand  over  me  and  take 
my  hand,  I  know  not — I  know  not  what  would  happen. 
Perhaps,  even  for  MolIy^s  sake,  I  could  not  resist  him.  I 
am  but  a  poor,  weak,  miserable  woman.  And  he  has  led 
me  hither,  and  sent  me  thither,  and  made  me  his  slave  so 
long,  that  he  has  become  part  of  my  life.  Quick,  then. 
Jack  !    Tell  me  what  to  do.^ 

*  Come  with  me,**  I  said. 

So  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  long  cloak — not  of  pink  silk 
— and  she  put  on  a  domino,  and  I  led  her  to  Mr.  Red- 
man^s  office.  And  here  I  begged  her  to  let  me  set  down  in 
writing  what  she  had  told  me,  but  in  fewer  words ;  while 
Mr.  Redman  stood  over  me  and  read  what  I  wrote  and  as 
I  wrote  it 

^  The  story,  your  ladyship/  he  said,  ^  is  the  most  re- 
markable that  I  have  ever  heard.  You  will  now  sign  it 
before  witnesses — my  clerk  and  one  whom  he  will  bring 
from  the  Custom  House  will  serve.  So — they  will  sign 
without  knowing  what  the  paper  contains.^ 

So  she  signed  in  the  same  bold  running  hand  that  we 
had  seen  in  the  registers. 

'  What  next  ?^  she  asked. 

*  Why,  madam,  we  have  to  consider  the  next  step.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  confession  removes  the  whole  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  explains  what  has  hitherto  seemed  inexplicable. 
How,  it  was  asked,  could  the  place  of  the  bride  be  filled 
at  the  last  moment,  and  without  previous  knowledge  that 
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it  would  have  to  be  filled  ?  And  who  was  the  woman  thus 
daly  married  and  actually,  though  under  a  fsJse  name,  made 
Countess  of  Fylingdale,  who  did  not  step  forward  and  claim 
her  rights  ?  Now,  madam,  the  question  is  answered.  You 
knew,  but  my  Lord  did  not  know,  that  the  bride  would 
not  come  to  the  church.  You  were  there,  therefore,  to 
take  her  place.  You  joined  in  this  conspiracy,  and  kept 
silence  for  the  reasons  contained  in  this  document.^ 

'  Quite  so.  And  now,  sir,  what  next  ?  Will  you  bring 
my  Lord  to  justice  ?  Shall  I  have  to  give  evidence  against 
him?* 

^  Madam,  I  know  not.  You  have  done  your  best,  not 
so  much  to  repair  a  great  wrong  as  to  stop  further  wrong. 
If  I  understand  matters  aright  it  wiU  be  impossible  to 
recover  anything  that  has  been  taken.** 

*  You  might  as  well  hope  to  recover  a  sack  of  coals  that 
have  been  burned.** 

^  Therefore,  what  we  have  to  do  first,  is  to  stop  further 
pillage.  Next,  I  apprehend,  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
your  signature  in  the  rq;ister  was  false.^ 

Lady  Anastasia  rose  and  put  on  her  domino  again. 

*I  am  going  back  to  London,  sir.  Mr.  Pentecrosse 
knows  my  house  where  I  am  to  be  heard  of  for  the  present. 
It  was  a  bad  day^s  work  when  I  was  married  in  that  pink 
silk  doak.  It  may  prove  a  worse  day^s  work  when  I 
confessed.^ 

*Nay,  madam,^  I  said  quietly,  ^can  it  be  a  bad  day'^s 
work  to  stop  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  robbery  ?^ 

*  I  have  done  my  part,  gentlemen,  for  good  or  for  ill. 
In  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  man  would  liave  beggared 
himself  as  well  as  that  poor  girl.  Now  he  is  b^gared 
already.  I  know  not  what  he  will  do,  nor  whither  he  will 
turn.** 

So  I  led  her  back  to  the  *  Crown,^  and  that  same  day  she 
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took  her  departure  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  One 
letter,  it  is  true,  I  had  from  her  of  which  I  will  tell  you  in 
due  course* 

Then  I  returned  to  Mr.  Redman. 

*  Jack/  he  said,  ^  I  am  going  without  further  discussion 
to  warn  the  manager  not  to  send  any  more  money  to  these 
attorneys  and  to  disr^;ard  their  orders.  I  shall  write  at 
once  warning  them  that  we  have  now  in  our  hands  clear 
proof  that  my  client  is  not  married  to  Lord  Fylingdale, 
and  that  we  are  considering  in  what  manner  we  should 
proceed  with  r^^ard  to  the  large  sums  that  have  been 
remitted  to  his  orders.  This,  Jack,  is  the  way  of  lawyers. 
We  write  such  a  letter  knowing  that  we  shall  not  proceed 
further  in  this  direction,  for  the  scandal  would  be  very 
great  and  the  profit  would  be  very  small.  Besides,  there 
is  the  awkward  fact  that  we  made  no  protest,  but  sub- 
mitted. Yet  sure  and  certain  I  am  that  the  other  side 
will  not  dare  to  go  into  court,  being  conscious  of  guilt,  yet 
not  knowing  how  much  we  have  leamed.** 

^It  seems  a  tame  ending  that  viUainy  should  get  off 
unpunished.^ 

*Not  unpunished.  Jack.  You  young  men  look  to  see 
the  lightning  strike  the  wicked  man.  That  is  not  the 
way,  believe  me.  He  never  goes  unpunished,  though  he 
may  be  forgiven.  I  look  not  for  the  flash  of  lightning  to 
strike  this  man  dead,  but  I  look  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord — perhaps  to-day,  perhaps  to-morrow.^ 

He  read  over  again  the  paper  signed  by  Lady  Anastasia. 
<  It  is  a  strange  confession,^  he  said.  ^  There  is  the  wrath 
of  a  jealous  woman  in  it.  He  might  have  beaten  her  and 
cuffed  her;  he  might  have  robbed  her;  and  she  would 
have  forgiven  him.  But  he  has  followed  after  strange  god- 
desses. She  spoke  about  the  jewels.  I  suppose  that  he 
has  long  since  given  them  to  these  strange  goddesses. 

99 
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Hence  her  repentance.  Hence  her  revenge.  Jack,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  the  other  confederate's  ccmfession — ^that 
of  the  man  Purdon.  He  wanted  <f  12,000  for  it  at  first. 
He  then  came  down  to  <£^,000 ;  he  now  offers  it  for  relief 
of  his  present  necessities.  I  will  send  my  attorney  to  see 
him.  The  Vicar  refuses  to  have  any  dealings  with 
scoundrels.  In  this  case,  however,  it  might  be  politic  to 
traffic  with  him.  We  will  offer  him  i'lOO  for  a  full  con- 
fession. I  will  instruct  my  attorney  what  particulars  to 
expect* 

My  story  is  nearly  finished.  Molly  recovered  her 
freedom  with  the  loss  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune.  She  had,  indeed,  nothing  left  except  her  fleet 
and  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  firm  in  which  she  was  sole 
partner.     Still  she  remained  the  richest  woman  in  the  town. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Purdon  a  full  statement  of  the  conspiracy.  It  was, 
of  course,  to  be  expected  that  he  should  represent  Lord 
Fylingdale  as  the  contriver  and  the  proposer  of  the 
abominable  design.  However,  he  gave  under  safcjguards 
of  witness  and  signature  a  plain  recital  of  what  had 
happened,  in  which  he  was  borne  out  by  the  other  con- 
fession in  our  hands. 

And  here  follows  the  letter  from  the  Lady  Anastasia. 

*  My  dear  Jack,*  she  said, 

^  News  reaches  Lynn  slowly  if  it  gets  there  at  all. 
Therefore  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  an  end  has  come 
— ^perhaps  the  end  that  you  would  desire.  My  Lord  is  no 
more.  I  am  a  widow.  Yet  I  mourn  not.  My  husband 
in  name  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  acted  as  (me  no 
longer  in  command  of  himself.  I  cannot  think,  indeed, 
that  he  has  been  in  his  right  mind  since  he  entered  upon 
that  great  crime  of  which  you  know.    He  would  have  gone 
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i:  from  bad  to  worse,  and  I  should  have  suiFered  more  and 
r;  still  more.  He  killed  himself.  He  placed  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  within  his  mouth  and  so  killed  himself. 

*  It  was  yesterday.  I  went  to  see  him.  I  had  to  tell 
him  what  I  had  done.  I  expected  he  would  kill  me. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  done  so. 

*  I  found  him  with  his  attorney,  a  man  named  Bisse,  whom 
I  have  seen  with  him  frequently. 

*^Pray,  madam,  take  a  chair.  I  am  your  humble 
servant.  You  can  go,  Mr.  Bisse,^  said  my  Lord.  ^^  You 
have  my  instructions.  Order  the  manager  to  proceed  with 
the  sale  of  the  ships.^ 

<  **  With  submission,  my  Lord.  We  can  send  him  orders, 
but  we  can  only  make  him  obey  by  proceeding  according 
to  law.  He  finds  excuses.  He  makes  delays.  He  talks 
of  sacrificing  the  ships  to  a  forced  sale.^ 

<  <<  You  will  not  proceed  according  to  law,  my  Loid,^  I 
told  him. 

• «  Why,  madam  T 

^  ^  Because  I  have  been  to  Lynn  myself,  and  have  ex- 
plaineci  certain  points  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
service  in  St.  NidioW  Church.*" 

*  My  Ijord  looked  at  me  in  his  cold  way,  as  if  neither 
surprised  nor  moved. 

^  ^*  Mr.  Bisse,""  he  said,  ^  I  inll  communicate  again  with 
you.^  So  the  attorney  left  us.  llien  he  turned  again  to 
me. 

*  ^  My  Lord,^^  I  repeated,  ^  I  have  made  a  statement  of 
all  the  facts."" 

^  ^^  I  thank  you,  madam.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Jiet  me  not  detain  you."" 

^He  said  no  more,  and  I  rose.  But  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Purdon  walked  in  without  being 
announced. 
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'^HaT  he  said,  seeing  me,  ''we  are  all  three,  then, 
together  again.  My  Lord,  I  will  not  waste  your  time.  I 
have  come  to  explain  that  since  you  have  refused  to  per- 
form your  compact,  you  cannot  complain  if  I  have  broken 
up  the  whole  business,^ 

' ''  I  thought  I  had  ordered  you  out  of  my  presence,  sir.^ 

' ''  So  you  did.  So  you  did.  I  have  only  come  to  say 
that  I  have  this  day  drawn  up  a  full  confession  of  the 
conspiracy  into  whidi  I  was  drawn  by  your  Lordship, 
deceived  against  my  better  judgment  by  the  promise  of  a 
large  sum  of  money/ 

*  Lord  Fylingdale  pointed  to  the  door.  *^  You  can  go, 
sir,^  he  said.    So  the  man  INudon  obeyed  and  went  away. 

'  Then  he  turned  to  me.  ''  Anastasia,  we  were  friends 
once.  I  treated  you  shamefully  in  the  matter  of  the 
jewels.  Things  have  gone  badly  with  me  of  late.  I  seem 
to  have  no  luck.  Peihaps  I  have,  somehow,  lost  my  judg- 
ment. That  money  has  done  me  no  good.  Curse  that 
scoimdrel,  Sam  Semple !  It  is  all  over  now.  The  game 
has  been  played.  I  have  lost,  I  suppose.  But  every  game 
comes  to  an  end  at  last.^  He  talked  unlike  himself. 
''You  can  go,  Anastasia.  You  had  better  leave  me. 
You  have  had  your  revenge.  Let  that  oonsiderati<m 
console  you.^ 

'  I  said  no  more,  but  left  him.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 
An  hour  later  his  people  heard  an  explosion — ^they  ran  to 
find  the  cause.  Lord  Fylingdale  was  lying  dead  cm  the 
floor. 

'So,  Jack,  we  are  all  punished,  and  none  of  us  can 
complain.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  going  into  the  country, 
where  I  have  a  small  dower-house.  The  solitude  and  the 
dulness  will,  I  dare  say,  kill  me,  but  I  do  not  care  about 
living  any  longer. 

'  Anastasia.'* 
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She  did,  however,  pass  into  a  better  mind.  For  I  heard 
some  time  after  that  she  had  married  the  Dean  of  the 
neighbouring  cathedral,  not  mider  the  name  of  Lady 
Fylingdale,  which  she  never  assamed,  but  under  that  of 
her  first  husband. 

As  to  the  other  confederates,  the  Poet,  the  Ck>lonel,  and 
the  Parson,  I  never  heard  anything  more  about  them. 
Nor  do  I  expect  now  that  I  ever  shall. 

The  rest  of  Molly^s  history,  dear  reader,  belongs  to  me, 
and  not  to  the  world. 


THE   END 
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Bourget  (Paul).— A  Living  Lie.    Translated  by  John  db  Villibrs. 

with  special  Preface  for  the  Enj^lish  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3X.  6d. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Boolcs  by. 

■ntf  Ish  Merehaats :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  3a  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo,  doth.  y.  6>i. 
■ntfllsh  Nawspapers  1  Chapters  in  the  History  o{Tourn.ili<nn.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8ro,  cloth,  air. 
The  other  Bide  of  the  Smlh  Pasha  Bellet  Expedition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  2;.  each. 

ChroBloIos  of  No-Man's  Land.  |       Camp  Notes.       I       Bava^e  Life. 


Brand   (John).— Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities;  chiefly 

illustr.ntinci^  the  Ori^nn  of  our  Vul^'ar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Supcrt.tltions.    With  the  Addhions  of  Sit 
llBNRV  LLH>>.    Crown  8vo,  cluth.  y.  6./. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).— 5ium  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 

Lite.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6ti. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

Tho  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fiction*  Allusions,  References, 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Toi?cthcr  with  nn  lnglisii  and  amhkican 
"  Bibliography,  and  a  List  of  tiik  Authors  anij  Dates  of  Dramas  and  Oi'bkas.  a 
New  lidition.  Revised  and  Enlarjjcd.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7J  6rf. 

JL  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  limtative.  Rf.ilistic,  and  Dosrmatic.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y,  6ii. 


Brewster  (Sir  David).  Works  by.    Post  Svo, 

Move  Worlds  than  One  l  creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of 

The  Martyrs  of  Science  t  Galileo,  Tvcho  Brahh.  .iml  Keplbk.    With  Portraits. 


cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

the  Christian.    With  Plates. 


Letters  on  Natural  Ma^C.    Witti  numerous  Illustratiuns. 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy   as  a  Fine  Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANPHRSOM.  M.A.    Post  8vo.  h.iIf-lK)und.  at. 

Bryden  (H.  A.). —An   Exiled  Scot:  A  Romance.    With  a  Frontis- 

plece.  by  J.  S.  CROMPTON.  R-I.  _gfown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.      

Brydges   (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.    With  91  Illa.strations. 

IwSvo,  Ohistratcd  boards,  «r. ;  cloth  limp.  9t.  (A 


CHATtO  A  WiNDUSt  Pttbtlshefs,  tii  St.  lVUrUn*<  taiiit»  LbadMt  W*C    B 
Cllve  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2i.  each. 

Pal  FfFolh I         Why  Paul  FaCToll  KllUd  Muynt*. 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  breams.    Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
Coates  (Anne).~Rie's  Diary.    Crowa  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 


Cobban  (J.  'Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cttr«  of  Soula.    Post  Svo.  lUustr.-itcJ  boards,  sr. 

Thtt  Had  BaltUl.    Cruwn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3r.  6^.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  or. 

ThA  Bardan  of  Isabol.    Crown  Svo.  clotii  extra,  y  Gi. 


Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.   Fcap.  8vo, 

leatherette,  it. :  cloth,  ts.  M, 

Collins  (C.  Ali5ton).--The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  8vo.  boards.  25. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  OC  Taanyson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6x. 

Jonathan  B«rift«    A  Bio;;raphicjU  and  Critical  Study.     Crown  8vo.  clotli  extra,  &r. 


Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  jt.  6tt.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  Innrds.  ax.  each. 

Vrom  HldnUht  to  Midnight.  I         Blaoksmlth  and  Boholav. 

Yoa  Play  ma  Falsa.  I         Tha  ViUatfa  Comady. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  ax.  each. 

Transmigration.                I       Bwaet  Anna  Patfa.           I       Franeas. 
A  Flfht  with  Fortnna.     I       Swaat  and  Twanty.        | 


Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Cromi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  y.  id.  each :  post  8ro.  picture  boards,  tt.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  ax.  6./.  caclu 


•AntoBtna* 


«lUda  and  Baak. 
•Tha  Woman  in  IThita. 
•Tha  Hoonstona. 
•Man  and  Wlfa. 
•Tha  Daad  Baorat. 

Altar  Dark. 

Tha  Qaaan  of  Haarts. 


Mo 


My  Mlsoallanlas. 
Armadala. 
Poor  Miss  Finoh. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 
Tha  Maw  Magdalan. 
nia  Frosan  I>aoi». 
Tha  Law  and  tha  Lady. 
Tha  Two  Dastlnlas. 
Tha  Hanntad  Hotal. 
Tha  Fallan  Laavas. 


Jezabal's  Dautfhtar. 
Ttttt  Black  Roba. 
Uaart  and  Setaoaa. 
*  I  Say  No.* 
A  Roiaa's  Llfa. 
Tha  Evil  Oonlas. 
Llttla  Novals. 
Tha  Latfaoy  of  Gala. 
Blind  Lova. 


*«•  Marked  •  have  been  reset  In  new  typei,  in  uniform  style. 


Popular  Editions.    Medium  Sto^  &/.  each ;  cloth,  ix.  each. 
Tha  ■oenstona.  |       Antonina.  |    Tha  Daad  Bacrat* 

Medium  Sro,  id.  each. 

Tha  Woman  in  Whlta. I       Tha  Maw  Hagdalan. 


Colman*s  (Qeorge)  Humorous  Works:  '  Broad  Grins/  '  My  Night* 

gown  and  Slippers,*  &c.    with  Life  and  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ^r.  tJ. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  inch  a  Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

V.  6rf. :  P<«t  8vo.  illmtrated  boards,  ax. 

Colt- breaking,  Hints  on.     By  W.  M.  Hutchison.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3$.  H, 
Compton   (Herberts — The    Inimitable    Mrs.   Massin^ham:    a 

Romance  of  Botany  Bay.    Crown  Sto,  cloth,  gilt  lop.  6f. 

Convalescent  Cookery*   By  Catherink  Ry a n.   Cr.  8vo,  i5.  ;  cl.,  is.  6i. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Qeoffory  Hamilton.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6<f. 
Cornish  (J,  F.).~Sour  Qrapes ;  A  Novel.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  65. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls.  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by  RoUF.Kl  HUNT,  F.R.S.     With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  Georok  CRUIKSHANK.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  71.  6./.    

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.    With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  II.  TOWNSEND.    Crown  8to.  cloth  "tra.^.  ii. :  post  8vq.  cloth,  ax.  &/. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

Tha  Prophat  of  tha  Grant  Smoky  Mountains.    Crown  Svo^  cloth,  31.  &/. ;  post  8ra 

Illustrated  boards,  ax. 
His  Yanlshad  Star.    Crown  Svg  cloth,  xt.  id. 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  8vo, 

docb,  xt.UL 


6   CHATTO  A  WiNDUg,  l>ublUher«,  tti  St  Martin's  Laae,  Londgo,  W.C 
Crellio  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 

Bomano«o  of  th«  Old  BaratfUo.    With  a8  lUustraUoas  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  doChi  jf.  6s 

Talc*  OC  thtt  C«kllph.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as. 

The  M>Kaf  nes :  A  Drama.    Crowu  8vo.  ts. 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  t  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BHARD,  y.  6J. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Crockett "(STK.)  and  others. —tales  ol~Ouf~Coast;     By  S.  R. 

CROCKETT,  Gilbert  Parker,  Haroud  Frederic,  'Q./smd  W.  Clakic  Russell.      With  a 

Illustrations  by  FRANK  BranGWVN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  uf. 

Croker   (Mrs.  B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d, 

each  ;  no<^  Bvo.  illustrated  boards.  2S.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  as.  M.  each. 


;  no<^  Bvo.  Illustrated  Doaras.  2S.  eacn  ;  cioiii  limp, 
Pvttity  Miss  M«vllJ««  Interferenoft. 

IPropev  Prlda. 
A  BlWI  of  Passage. 
Dtana  Barrlntfton* 
Swo  Masters. 


A  Family  Uk«aua* 
A  Third  Parson. 
Mr,  Jarvlo. 


Vlllatfa  Talaa  ft  Jnagla 

Tratfodiea* 
Th«  Real  Lady  Hilda* 
Marrlad  or  Bintfle  7 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6tt.  each. 
Boma  Oiia  BIsa.                     |    Mlu  Balmalne*a  Past.  I       Beyond  tha  Pal^ 
In  tha  Kintfdom  of  Kerry.   |    Jason.  Ac. J       Inntuatloa. 

*To  KieV  ftO<    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as. ;  clotn  limp,  as.  6d, 

Teranoe.    With  6  illustrations  by  SIDNEY  PAGET.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top^  &r. 

Crulkshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Series:  The 

First,  from  i8w  to  1843;  the  Second,  from  1844  to  1851.  A  Gitthering- of  the  Best  Humoar  at 
THACKERAY,  IlOOD.  MAYHEW,  ALHKRT  SMITH.  A'BF.CKETT,  ROBERT  BROUCH.  &C-  "NVirh 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEOKCB  CRUIKSHANK,  KlNE,  I.AND&LLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  criit.  7J.  (td.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Crnikshank.  By  Blanchard  JSRROLD.  With  84  lllustzatioBs  and  a 
Bibliography.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Cummins:  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

In  tha  Hebrides.    ^Vith  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  a^  Illustrations. 

In  tha  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.   With  43  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Tears  in  Ceylon,   with  as  illustrations. 


Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt,    with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 


Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing^  Pedierees  and  Deciphering-  Ancient  M~ 
and  a  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ts. 


for  Tracing  Pedierees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  rerisod,  with  408  Woodccts 
■     ~  ?iat         ~  ' 


Cyples  (William).— Hearts  of  Gold.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6i. 
Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evang:elist;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  31.  6(f. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.        

Davenant  (Francis,  M. A.). —Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Startiilg  In  Lifa.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  ix.  6d, 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N^  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  w.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  ror  the  Fat:  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crowii  8vo,  as. ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6rf. 


Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.   Collected  and  Edited. 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GRQSART,  D.D.    Two  Vols^.  crown  8vo,  doth.  3^.  fii/.  ear h. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUMB  NtSDET,  y.  6rf. 

De  Querin  (Maurice)7Tlie  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  Trbbutien. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Heu  VB.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  jESSlB  P.  FROTH 
INCHA.M.    Fcap.  8vo,  halfbouud.  as.  6d. 

be  Malstre  (Xavier).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Henry  Attwell.   Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  as.  6a. 

De  Mille  (James).— A  Castle  in  Spain.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  wifh 

a  Frontispiece,  3f.  M.        ^ 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  Tub  Oaks.    By  I.oitis  Henry  CURzon.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  Ump,  cf.  6rf. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6^  each* 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. 1       Clrce*s  LoTcrs. " 

Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.    With  22oIlltt8tra« 

tbns.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d, 


CHATTO  &  WINDU8,  Pablithers,  ill  St.  Martin's  Laae»  London,  W.C.    7 


De  Windt  (Harry),   Books  by. 

Tlii>on^  the  Gold-Flttlds  of  Alaska  to  ] 


BorlBg  StniUa.  with  Map  and  33  fUll-paKc  lUus- 
Tree  Tal—  of  travel  and  A'd  vhtnga«   Crown  8vo.  cloih.  3/.  6d. 


tratjona.    Cheaper  Issuer    Demy  8ro,  cloth,  6*. 
'  Trai 


Dickens   (Charles),  About  England  with.    By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

With57lHustr«tioasby  C.  A.  Vandhrhoop  and  the  AUTHOR.    Square  8yo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Dictionaries. 

The  Read«v*8  Handbook  of  Famona  Hamoa  In  VIotlon,  AUoalons,  Boflspeneea, 
Provarbs«  Plota,  Btorlaa.  and  Poems.  Toircther  with  an  Enhush  and  American 
Bibliography,  and  a  List  op  tub  AimiORS  and  Dates  op  Drakias  amo  Operas,  Uy 
Rer.  E.  C.  BREWER.  LL..D   A  New  Edition.  Revbed  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloih.  -js.  6./. 

JL  Dictionary  of  Mlraelest  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rer.  E.  C.  Bukwek. 
LLmD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6tt. 

Familiar  Bkort  SurlnCs  of  Great  Hen.  with  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Samuel 
A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^x.  6d. 

The  Blang  DioUonary  i  Etymological.  Historicil,  and  AnecdotaL    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6x.  M. 

Words*  Facts*  and  Phrases :  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out -of -the- Way  Matters.  By 
ELIEZBR  EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M. 

DlTkeTRt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.).— The  British  Empire. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  y.  6d. — __.^___________^..____^^__________^_________^ 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Paplls.    with  93  Illustrations.    S<iuare  8vo.  cloth.  3/.  6<f. 
Four  FreaOhWOmen.    With  I-our  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  buclcram,  g-ilt  top,  6j-. 
Bltfhleenth  Gentnry  YUnettes.   In  Three  series.    Crown  Svo.  buckram.  6/.  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and  other  Papers.    With  a  lllusts.    Cr.  8vo.  Iniclcrwm.  6j. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  lni:enultles  and  EccentrlcltiesTT'ost 

8ro,  cloth  Irnip.  2X.  M.  

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each  :  cloth  limp,  ts.  M.  each. 


The  Man-Hunter.    |  Wanted  I     _ 
Gaaght  at  Last.       I  Tracked  to  Doom. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  DonoiuiT 
■aspioion  Aroused 


A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Informaticm  Received. 

Sll^^.^yJMn^    I    Dark  Deeds 
Riddles  Bead. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6tt,  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each ;  cloth,  2x.  6d,  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.   With  23  illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.       |    The  Chrontclea  of  MIohaal  Danevitch. 

Crown  Svo,  cluth,  y.  6d.  each. 
The  Reeords  of  Yinoent  Trill,  of  the  Detective  Bervleo.   |  Taloa  of  Terror. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock.  Private  Detective. 
Deacon  Brodle  ;  or.  Behind  t  he  Mask. 


Dowl ing  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  el.,  35.  6rf. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Qirdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson'S  Works,    with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bioirraphical  Memoir  by 

William  CIFFORD.     Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  1.  contains  tho  PLiys  coroplete  :  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A-CSwinirirnk  ;  Vol.  III..  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINHH am.    One  Vol. 
Massin<er*s  Plays.    From  Gifford's  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Dudgeon  (R.  E.,  M.D.).— The  Prolongation  of  Life.     Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  3X.  6rf. ________«__ 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Works  by. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  7X.  «*/.  each. 
A  Social  DepartUFS.   With  m  illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsp.nd. 
An  American  Olrl  In  London.   Witii  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Town.sp.nd. 
The  Simple  Adventuros  of  a  Memsahlb.  _\yith  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsbnd. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  v.  6a/.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To- Day.  | Vemon^^s^unt.    Wjih47jDustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dutt  (Romesh  CO.— England  and  India:    A  Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cloth^ax. 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rer.  A.  B.  Crosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  y.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  (Giles)  Complete  Poems.   One  VoL 
Davies*  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetieal  Works.   Two  Vols. 
Herriok's  (Robert)  Complete  Collected  Poems.   Three  Vols. 
Sidneys  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.   Three  Vols. 

Edgcuml>e  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  IBustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by.  Post  SvoTillust.  bds.,  zs»  each. 

Archie  Lovell.  |    A  Point  of  Honour. 

A  Plaster  Saint.   Crown  8ro,  cloth,  31. 6d, 


8    CMATTO  ft  WINDUS,  PublUherg,  ill  St.  MarUn'g  Lane,  London^  W.C* 
Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:   A  Dictionary 

of  Curioos,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tbc-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition,    Cn^wn  »vo.  ctoth.  y.  btL 

Egan  (Pierce).— Life  in   London,    With  aa  iDtroduction  by  Joum 

Camden  Hqtten.  .Tnd  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Small  demy  8yo.  doih.  ?.r.  6rf.    ^ 

Egerton  (Rev..  J.  C,  M. A.) •  —  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WaCE,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extia.  jx. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy ;  A  Novel.    Post  8vo.  iUust.  boards.  21. 
Englishman   (An)   in  Paris.      Notes  and  Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Empire.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6d, 

Englishman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing  a  House.     By  C.  J.  RtCHARDSOW.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  S34  IHusts.    Cr.  8vo,  doth,  y.  Crf. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Lira  and  Times  of  Prlno*  Oharles  Btnart,  Count  of  Albany  (THB  YOUNG  PrbTEN- 

DER).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  (xi. 
BioFlea  from  the  State  Paper«.    Witli  Autotyi>e  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  6x. 

Eyes,  Our ;  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Browning.    Cr.  8vo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Saylnsrs  of  Oreat  Men.   By  Samubl  Arthur  Bsnt. 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Cront-n  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemieal  History  of  a  Candlcn  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Aadieace.    Editad 

by  William  CROOKRS,  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Yarions  Forees  of  Natai>«.  and  thaljp  Belatlone  to  eaeh  otheiw    Edited  by 

William  CROOKES.  F.C.S.    With  illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6iL 
Fenn  (Q.  Manvllle),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6ti.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illastrated  boards.  «x.  each. 

The  Mew  MUtrees.   I  Witaees  to  the  Deed,  i  The  Tiger  liUy.  I  The  White  Ylvgla. 


Ji  Woman  Worth  Wlaalag. 
Caraed  by  a  Poirtane. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Blaek  Blood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6d.  each. 

Doable  Cnnnlntf. 
A  Flattered  Doveeote. 
Kin<  of  the  Castle. 
The    Master  of  the  Gere- 
monies. 


The  Btory  of  Aatoay  On 
The  Man  with  a  Bhadoi 
One  Maid's  MIsehlsL 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy^ 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Batf  of  DlamMftdfl,  and  Three  Bits  of  Paste. 

A  Crimson  Crime. |       Running  Amok. 

Fiction,  A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews  ol 

over  Nine  Hundred  Novels,  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  Chatto  Sc  Wiwdus  upon  appKcation. 

Fin -Bee— The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  zt.  6d. 

Firework- Making,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  267  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen.  Hall  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  Ruoyard  Kipling.  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
M.  E.  Br  ADDON,  F.  W.  Robinson.  H.  Ridhr  Haggard,  R.  m.  Ballantyne.  I.  Zangwili-, 
MoRi.KV  koiikkts,  d.  Christie  Murray.  Mary  Corelli,  J.  K.  Teromk,  John  Stkancr 
Winter.  Bret  Harte,  •  Q..'  RonpRT  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Stevenso.n.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  18$  illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8vo,  art  linen,  y.bd, 

FUzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Bssayst  PassAg^es  from  the  letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  af.  6d, 
YtHiil  Zero.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  sf. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 
Bella  Donna*         |    The  Lady  of  Brantome.       j    The  Beeond  Mrs.  TUIotson. 
Polly.  I    Mever  Forgotten. [_Beventy-flTe  Brooke  Btraet. 

Blr  Hsnry  Irving;  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Poitrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  i*.  6d. 

Fiammarion  (Camllle),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ElLARD  GOUL 
T.R.A.S.    With  Thrte  Plates  and  a88  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.  clotli,  xor.  6A  ^^ 

Urania t  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  exir.i,  y. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,   B.D.)   Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  ClirUt'i;  Victorie  on  Earth.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Mbior  Posms,    With  Kolabs 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSArt,  D.D,    Crown  8to,  doth  boards,  y.  W;  -'^^^ 
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Forbes  (Archibald) .—The  Life  of   Nnpoleon  III.      With  Photo- 

CTSTure  FnmslspieM  and  Tkiity-dz  fuD-pape  lUastrarioBs.    Cheaper  Issue.    Demy  8to.  doth,  6t. 

Prancilion  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  y.  td.  each ;  post  Svo,  Dlastrated  boards,  sx.  each. 

Obo  by  One.                      |    A  R*al  Qaoon.            |    R  Dotf  and  hla  Bhadov. 
SopttSOfBMid*   Illustrated.      _^ 

Post  Sto,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Qaooa  Oo^Otna.    |    Olympla.       |    Romances  of  (h«  Law.    |    KUig  or  KnaToT 

Jack  DoylO*!  DantfhtoVi    Crown  8vo.  cloih.^r.  6d. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  each ; 

illustrated  boards  as.  each. 

■ath*«  B>o4hft>s  Wlf> I       Tha  Lawton  Qlrl. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  Henry  Van  Laun.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  8to,  doth  boards,  as/.  &/. 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,  ipoo-i. 

Edited  by  JOHK  LaNB.    Published  Annually.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  ix.  id. 

Gardening  Books.    Post  8vo,  u.  each ;  cloth  limp,  is,  6d.  each. 

A  Tear's  Work  In  Oavdan  and  Oreenbouse.   By  Gborcb  Glenny. 
Hensabold  Hortlealtura.    By  Tom  and  Ianh  Ikrkui.d.    illustrated. 
Tba  Oavdea  tbat  Paid  tba  Rant.   By  Tom  Jukrolu. 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Behig 

the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  TraTel  and  Sport  in  NortUeni  India.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSBND.    Demy  4to,  half-bound,  six. 

%*  —  —  — ^       —     ■     ■    ■"■ — • — — ■■  —^■■■.  ■  l...!^  ..■■■»  ■■■■■ 

Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:    A  Tale  of  "The  Terror."   Traas* 

lated  by  JOHN  DB  VilLIERS.    With  a  FrontlspUcf  by  Staki-hy  WOOD.    Crown  8iro,  dolh,  y.  6d. 


Gentleman's   Mas:azine,    The.      15.    Monthly.      Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science.  Bioirniphy.  and  Ait.  and  *  Table  Talk '  by  SVLVANUS  Urban. 
\*  Bound  Volumes /or  rtctntytars  ktft  in  stock  t  8r.  td,  each.    Cases /or  binding,  sr.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.    Published  Annually  in  November,     is. 


German  Popular  Stories.     Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  aa  Steel  Plates  after 
Geokgr  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  8to.  cloth,  ts.  6d. ;  gilt  ed^cs,  ;/.  &/. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35. 6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  25.  ea« 

Robin  Onur.  With  Frontispiece.  I    Xiowlntf  a  Dveam.  |  Tba  RnMfl  of  Tarrow* 

Tba  Ooldan  Sbaft.   With  Frontispiece.       |    Of  High  Datfraa. 


Tba  Flowav  of  tba  Fovoat. 
Tba  Daad  Heart. 
For  Laok  of  Gold.  . 
Wbat  WUl  tba  World  Say  r 
For  tba  King. 


Post  Svo,  iUu5trate<l  boards,  as.  each. 

A  Hard  Knot. 
Qaaan  of  tba  Maadov* 
In  Pastures  Orean. 
In  liova  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Probiam. 


Bj  Head  and  Straam. 

Fancy  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart's  Daltgbt. 

Blood-Money. 


GIbney  (5omerville).— Sentenced  I    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.    In  Three  Series,  2s.  6rf.  each. 

The  First  series  contains :  The  Wiclced  World— PypnaKon  and  Galatea— Charity-  The  Princess— 

The  I'nlace  of  Truth— Tri.%1  by  Jury. 
The  SECOND  SERins  :  Broken  Kearts—Enifaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Daal  Druce— Torn  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  '  Pinafore  '—The  Sorcerer— TItc  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  Thiko  Series  :   Comedy  and  Trajjedy— Fog)fcrty*s  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildcnstem  — 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Milcado— Kuadigore— The  Yeomen  ot  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers  - 

,The  Mountebanks— Utopia.     

Bidbt  Original  Comie  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.    In  Two  Series.    Demy  8ro,  cloth. 

ax.  6<^.  each.    The  FIRST  cont.iining :  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S. '  Pinafore  '—The  Hratesot  Penzance— 

|<^.inthe— Patience— Princess  Id.-i— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 
Tba  Second  Sehibs  containing:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 

His  lixcellency— Utopia,  Limited— Rudiliijore-The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Weddmif. 
Tba  Oilbort  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Books  Quotations  for  Every  n^iytn  the  Year,  selected 

from  Plavs  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  iC  SUIXIVAN.    Compiled  by  ALEX.  WATSON 

Royal  iteu),  japaoete  leather,  ax.  6d. 
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Gilbert  (William).  —  James   Duke,    Costermoos^er.      Post   8vo, 

illustnited  l>oardb.  ax. ______^________^___^__ 

Qissing  (Ai£:emon).>-A  Secret  of  the  North  5ea.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top.  6t. 

QIanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  (xt.  each :  post  8to,  niustrated  boards,  9X.  each. 
Th«  Lost  HolreSS :  A  T.ile  of  Ijo\c.  Battle,  nnd  Adventure.    Witli  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NiSCET. 
Vh0  Poa«lolK«ri  A  Kotii.ince  of  Ma^honr.bnJ.     With  Two  Illustraiions  by  UUliE  NlSUET. 
ML  Fair  Coloalat.  WiUi  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  VVOOD. 

Vh«  Ooldea  Roek.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6^. 
Kloof  Tarns*    Crown  8vo  cloth,  ix.  o./. 

Tales  from  thS  Yeld.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NiSBRT.    Crown  8row  doth,  y,  id, 
■ax  ThoPatOUt     With  8  lUustnitious  by  J.  S.  CROMPTON.  R.I.    L.ari;e  crown  8t0^    cloch.  e3( 
^top,  &r. 


Qlenny  (Qeorge).— A  Year's  Worlc  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Pr.-ictical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Fraise  Garden.  Post  8to.  zx.  ;  doth,  xs.  i  L 

Godwin  (William).-— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo.  el..  25. 
Golden   Treasury   of  Thoug^ht,  The:   A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Au; hors.    By  ThRODORE  TavlqR.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3/.  &/. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo,  y.  6J. 
Greelcs  and    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  liRNST  C.UIIL  .ind  W.  KONHJl-    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUBPFBR.    With  545  Illu^ra- 
lions,     L^rt^e  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6rf. 

Grey  (Sir  George),— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul:   Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MiLNE.  With  PortiaiL  Secc-ND 
Editio.V.    Crown  8vo,  buckram.  6s. 

a  riff  i  til  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

extra,  y.  6a. 

Gunter  (A.  Clavering,   Author  of  "^Mr.   Barnes  of  New  York').— 

a  Florida  Bnohantmsnt.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6^. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  •  Helen's  Babies '),  Novels  by. 

_        ^      .    «                                Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  as.  6H.  each. 
__?IE**«'*  Ll^you; I Country  l«uolc. 


Hair,  The :  lis  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease,     Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.    Crown  Bvo,  ir. ;  cloth,  w.  6./. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.. 65.  each. 

Mew  Symbols.  |       IiO<ends  of  the  Morrow.       |       The  Serpent  Play. 
Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  Rr. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Mbade  and 

Clifford  Ha i.ipax,  M.D.    Crown  Sto,  cloth,  y.  6</. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Slcetches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

lllustintions  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MaCLISH.  GILBERT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUlKSHANh:. 

Small  deniy  8\o.  cloth  extra,  -js.  6./. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  byi    Crown  Bvo.  cloth.  35.  6i.  each. 

The  Traok  of  a  Btona.  |       Jetsam. 

Bttreka.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  dr. 


Halliday^Andrew).— Every  "day  Papers.    Post  Svo,  boards.  2^. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  3*.  6rf.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible.        ^  I       Through  a  Keyhole. ^_^ 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory' Text.    By  Don  FFl.lX  DF.  SALAMANCA.    Post  8vo,  half<loth.  ax.  6^. 

Hanky.Panky:     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic.  Sleight  of 

Hand.&c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CremeR.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  as.  6d. 

Hardy  (Iza  Duffus).— The  Lesser  Evil.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gt.  top,  6j. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  Svo,  cloih 

extra,  y.  6d. ;  Ulustrated  boards,  as. ;  rJoth  limp,  ar.  6d. 
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Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Worlcs.    Revised  by  the  Author.  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8^0.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol.       I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel-phts  Portrait. 
„       II.  The  Luck  of  roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  legend. 
„     III.  Tales  of  the  argonauts— Eastern  sketches. 
M      IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  |    Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
M      VI.  Tales  of  tub  Pacific  Slope. 

M     VII.  Tales  op  the  Pacific  slope— II.   With  Portrait  by  John  Peitib,  R.A. 
H  VIII.  talf-s  of  the  pine  and  tub  cypress. 
n     IX.  Buckeye  akd  Chapparel. 
M      X.  tales  of  Trail  and  Town,  Ac, 

BjMt  Hart«*8  Clioloo  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  40  lUus- 

trations.    Croim  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d 
Brst  H&rtS's  Po«tlo«l  Works,    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  8ro,  buckram,  4;.  6ti. 
Bom«  lAtor  Yones.    Crown  8ro,  linen  gilt.  jr. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  eictra,  y.  6d.  Mch ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ar.  each. 
Oabrlttl  Conroy. 

A  Wair  of  tho  Plains.   With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 
ML  Ward  of  ths  Golden  Gats.    With  59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOO. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3^.  (xi.  each. 
ML  Sappho  of  GrOSia  BprbltfS,  &c.    Witli  Two  illustrations  by  HUME  NlSHET. 
Oolonsl  Btarbottis's  Cllsnt,  and  Some  Other  People.   With  a  Frontispiece. 
Bacj  t  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vifniettc  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
Bally  DoWS,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
ML  PrOtedOO  of  JaOk  Hamlin's,  &c.    with  36  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 
The  Belf'RIntfer  of  Antfel's,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  IlARDY  and  others 
Olarenee  t  A  story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eitrht  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 
Barker's  liUck,  &c.    with  %  lUustratlons  by  A.  FoRBSTiBR,  PAUL  Hardy,  &c. 
DstU's  Ford,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVBREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  **  Excelsior.**    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Three  Partners  1  or.  The  Bi^;  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.    With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULICII. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.   With  Frontisptecoby  G.  P.  Jacomb-hqod. 

Post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Bb  HelreM  of  Bed  Do<,  &c  i        The  liuok  of  Boartng  Camp.  &c 

Callfomlan  Stories. 


Post  8iro,  illustrated  boards,  sx.  eacb ;  doth,  ar.  &/.  each. 
rilp. I       MarqJ*«  I       A  Phyllis  of  ths  Sierras. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beanty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  bds..  6r. 
The  Art  of  Deooration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6t. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  3a  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  js. :  doth.  ij-.  6.Y. 
Chauoer  for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,  revised. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  or.  6d. 
Chancer  for  Children,    with  33  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to.  doth  extra,  y.  &/. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M. A.) .—American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  artbmus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6f. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each  ;-  post  8ro.  niu.strated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Garth.  |       Bllice  Quentln.  I         Beatrix  Bandolph.    With  Four  Illusts. 

Sebastian  Stroma.  |         David  Polndexter's  Dlsappoaranos. 

Fortune's  Fool.    I    Dost.   Fourlllusts.   -t        The  Spoctre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  or.  each. 
Bias  Cadotfna. |         Love -or  a  Wame.  

Heclcethom  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

London  Soavenirs.  |     I,ondon  Memories :  Social.  Historical,  and  Topographical. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur) ,  Boolcs  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  td,  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  I        Social  Pressure. 

lyan  de  Biren !  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6if. ;  post  8\-o.  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page;  A  Novel     Cr.  8vo. cl.,  35.  Cd. 
Heiity  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler,    with  Eitrht  lUustratlons  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Small  demy  Svo.  doth,  gflt 

edges,  u. ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 
Colonel  Thomdyke's  Secret.   Wnti  a  Frontbpiece  by  Sta  lev  L.  Wood.   Small  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  jr 

«»  Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  6d.  each. 

The  Qu— n*s  Cup. j Dorothy's  Double. ^ 

Herman  (Henry).- A  Leading  Lady.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  25. 6rf. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.    With  McmoriiU-Introductlon  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSARTi  V.Dm 
StcqJ  PortJitit,  &c,    Three  Vols,,  crotfn  8ro,  doth  boards.  3*.  W,  e»ct|. 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trass- 

laied  by  Akthuk  Rawsom.    Crown  8to.  doth  extra.  6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg:  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis  r   The  Land  and 

the  People.    With  aa  Illustrrittnns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  tiie  Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  6J.; 

po»t  8to.  picture  l>oards.  ar. 

Hill  (John),  Worlcs  by. 

Trcaaon-Felony.    Post  8vo.  boards,  ax.        I    Tha  Coininon  line— tor.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  v  M. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Casliel).— The  Lover's  Creed.     Post  8vo.  boards,  2s. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

HArt.,  M.P..  John  Watson.  Janf.  Barlow,  Mary  LovkttCamkron.  Justin  H  Mccakii  -. 

PaI'L  LaNGR,  J.  W.  GKAIIAM,  J.  H.  bALlER.  Plia-UK  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BliCKElT,   L.   KIVEKjS  V'jNr, 
aivi  C.  F.  GORlX)N  CUHMI.NT..    Crown  Sro,  cloth,  u.  M. 

Hollingshead  (John).— According  to  My  Lights.  With  a  Portrait 

CrownSvo.  dolh.  Rilt  top.  6f. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Worlcs  by. 

Tha  Autocrat  ot  th«  Brcakfaat-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  Thomson.    Post  Sro,  ckxb 
Unm,  as.  tti.     Another  Edition,  post  Fvo.  cloth,  aj. 

Tho  Autocrat  of  the  Break  fast -Table  and  The  Profeeaov  at  the  Bveaktest-Tabla. 

In  One  V'oL    Post  8to.  hair-l>ound.  aj. 


Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  ann  inu<;tration<;.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6ti. 

Hood'e  Whlmeand  Odditlos.    A\  ith  85  Illiistr.-vtions.    PostSvo.  hair-bound,  v. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  includinf^  bis  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsinifles  euJ 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  clwth  extra,  "js.  6rf. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Oeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.     Post  8vo,  boards,  is, 

Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by.    Crown  8 vo,  cloth.  65.  each. 
Mell  Haffenden*  With  8  illustrations  by  c.  GREGORY.         t       Fov  Freedom. 


Crown  8v©,  cloth,  y.  6rf.  each, 
h  a  Frontispiece.  I  The  1 

The  Nn^ents  of  Carrloonna. 


Tvrlxt  Love  and  Duty*  With  a  FronHspicce.  I  _      The  Incomplete  Adveniojwp. 


Home  (R.  Hen  gist).— Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrntt  by  S17MMF.RS.    Tenth  F.dition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  yr. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans. 

lated  by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPnELL.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6tL 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

The  JLadY  from  novhere.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

The  MIIHonalra  Myetery.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. [SAprr'r. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Moljy  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  ench  :  cloth  limp.  sx.  6d.  each. 
Marvel.  |    A  Modem  Circe.  i    lAdy  Patty. 

In  Durance  VUe.  |    An  Unsatisfactory  XiOV«r.        | 


Crown  8vc,  cloth  extra,  3X.  td.  each :  post  8vo.  illustrntcd  Ixjards,  ax.  each  :  cloth  limp,  at.  6d.  pjtch. 
-^  Maiden  All  Forlorn.        I  Lady  Verner's  Plight. 
April's  Eisdy.  I  The  Red -House  Mystery. 


A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.        I  Lady  Verner's  Plight. 
April's  Lady.  I  The  Red -House  Mystc 

Peter's  Wife.  I  The  Professor's  Experiment. 


The  Three  Qraoes. 

Mora  Creina. 

A  Mental  Btratfltti 


Crown  Sro.  cloth  extra.  3f .  &/.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment.                                1         A  Point  of  Consolanoe. 
The  Coming  of  Ohio* 1         Lovlce.    


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  r.DMV'ND  Ul.l.IER.     Post  8vo.  half-bound,  ax.  

Hunt" (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  dotli  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8to.  {Ilustrated  boarrls,  sr.  each. 
Tiia  Iiend»n  Casket.  I       Belf-Condemned.       |       That  Other  Pemon. 

Mrft.  Juliet.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6ci. 


Hutcliison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-brealdng.     With  25  Illustra. 

tions.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M. 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  01 

his  Method,  and  Statistics. By  Rf.XAUD  SLZOR.  M, B.    Cr  )wn  8vo.  clmh  extra.  6s.  

Hylie  ~(C.  J.  Cutcilff e) .—  Honour  of  thieves.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth .  31. 6^ 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.     Post  .8vo,  blash-rose  paper  and 

cloth,  gr.  6i/. 

Indoor  Paupers.  "By  One  of  Them.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TKKVOR-DavieS.     A  New  Edidon.     Crown  8yo,  cloth,  ax. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of.     Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

Perceval  Graves.    Post  8vo,  doth  Ump,  ax.  6./. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  Percy  FlTZChRAm.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  ix.  M. 

James  (C.  T.  C.).~A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6./. 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.). —Dramatic  Pictures,  <S:c.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Nator«  BMur  Iiondon.  |       The  Utm  of  th«  Field*.     I       The  Open  Air. 

%*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Eoition,  crown  evo,  buckr.-un,  ^It  top,  &r.  each. 

Ttao  Ealogy  of  Richard  Jofferleo.   By  Sir  Walter  Besant.   With  a  Photograph  PortraJt 

Crown  8vo,  clotlj  extra.  6x.  


Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 


CorloelUes  of  Crltlolsm.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  2x.  &/. 

Lord  Tennyson  t  A  Iliojrrapliic.il  sketch.    With  Portrait.     Post  8to,  cloth,  if.  6rf. 


Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 


Btageland.    With  d  lllu>>tration<i  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  coTer.  is. 
John  Ingerfleldf  &c.  Wuli  q  lUasts.  by  A.  S.  UovuandJoilNGULlCH.   I'cap.bvo,  pic. cov.  ts.6d. 


Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber's   Chair;    and  The  Hedgehog 

Ijetters.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  lialf-lxmnd.  ax. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  Svo.  is.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6i.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticnlture  l  A  Goaip  altout  Flowers,    lllnstrated. 

Jesse  (Ed ward). —Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  af. ^ 

Jones  (William,  P.S.A.),  Works  by.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Flntfer-Rintf  liOre  l  Historical.  Lei^cndary,  and  Anecdotal.    With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


Credulities,  Past  and  Present.    Inchnluis:  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners.  Talismans.  Word  and 

K  of  Aniinak,  Birds,  liirt: 
Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History  of  Rctralia.     With  91  lliusirationfi. 


Letter  Divination,  Exorcisinj;  and  Blessing  of  Aniinak,  Birds,  liirtrs,  I.iick.  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 


Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  nio^rapbical  Memoir  by  W11.LIAM  GiFPORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINCHAIl.      Three  Vols. 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  Otf.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston.    Con- 

tainini;  '  The  Antiquities  o(  the  Jews'  and  *Th«  Wars  of  the  Jews.'     With  53  Uhastrations  sad  Blapa 

Two  Vols.,  demy  Bvo.  hair- cloth,  lor.  6d. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8to.  cloth  limp,  ax.  6rf. ^ 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts  and   Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ax. ;  cloth,  ax.  &/. 

King  (RTAshejrNoveis  by. 

*  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

■The  Wearla<  of  thm  Graon.'        I       Paaaloa'a  Blava.       |       B«U  Bany. 


a  Drawn  Game,    crown  8vo.  cloth,  3X.  6cl. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 


Kipling  Primer  (A).     Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F.  L.  KNOWLBS.  Editor  ot 
'  The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'    With  Two  Portraits.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  &<. 

Knight   (William,  M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Vade  Meoum  l  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  8to.  cloth,  ix.  6tt. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  t  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  lutroduction.  by  the  MARQUESS  OP  LORUB,  K.T.    Crown  Svo,  doth  eztn.  6f. 
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Lamb's   (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

*  roctry  for  Chil.lrcn  '  and  'Prince  Dorus.'    Edited,  with  Not«»  and  I  ntrodaaion.  by  R.  M.  SHF.P- 
Hl.KiJ.    Witb  Two  Portraits  and  Tacsij.iilc  of  the  •  Es^y  on  Roast  Pig.'    Crown  8to,  doth,  3*.  ttd. 
The  Essays  of  E11&.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hilfbound,  if.  _ 

Little  Essays:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  L^UB,  selected  from  his  Lettcxs  by  FEKCV 

FiTZGliKALD.     Pcj5t  8vo.  cloth  limp,  af.  6./.  ,  ^_ 
Ths  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  X<amb.  with  Introductiai  and  Notes  bgr  BRAMDEa  MAT- 
THUWS,  and  Stcelplatc  Portrait.     Fcap.  8to,  half-bound,  zs.  6</. 

Lambert(qeorge).~The  President  of  Boravia*  Crown8vo,cl..y.6rf. 
Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  Wllliani 

Shak«ip«are,  &c.  betore  Sir  3  h^jinas  Lticy,  touching  Dccr-stealinfir,  igth  September,  igfit     To  wliicii 
t«  added.  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmand  Spenser  wkh  the  Eail  of  hssex,  toiKbioc  tlae 

SUte  of  Ireland,  1595.    leap.  8vo.  half-Roxburghe.  af.  td.  

Lane  (Edward~WlTliam).--The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Araoiau  Mltfhts*  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  ArabJc. 
with  Notes,  Illustrated  with  raany  hundred  Ensfravinps  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  ED\vaki> 
Si  ANl.E Y  POULK.    With  Preface  by  STANLEY  La.ne-PooLE.  Three  \'ots..  dcwiy  8vq.  doth,  js. (jJ.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob)7Worlcs  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy,    Post  8vo.  laid  paper,  halfbouod.  «. 

Post  8ro,  dolli  limp,  2X.  (hi.  each. 
Forenslo  Anecdotes.  |         Theatrtcal  Aneedoi— ■ 


Lehmann  (R.  C),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d,  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge.       _       ^           .  ^  , .       ^  ..    ^  „ 
Conversational  Hints  for  Yoong  Bhoofw  t  A  Gnide  to  Polite  Talk. 


Leigh  (Henry  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

pa|>er,  bound  in  buckram,  y. 

Leiand  (C.   Godfrey).— A  Manual  of  Mending  and  .Ref>airin^, 

With  Diagrams^  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y. ' 

L^pelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Q^ne.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  UB  ViLLlERS.    Post  Bvo,  cloth,  31.  6rf.  ;  picture  boards,  ag. 

LeysTJohn  K.),  Novels  by. 

The  Lindsays.    Post  8ro.  picture  boards,  m. 

A  Sore  Temptatloni    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Rilt  top.  6s. 


Lllburn  (Adam).— A  Tragedy  in  Marble.    Crown  8vo, cloth,  5s.  6rf, 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  'Methodist  idylls*},  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  y,  6d,  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts. 
The  Jacobite:  A  Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of '  Tlie  Forty.' 

Oiiton  (E.  l!ynn),^^rlcs  by. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^r.  6d. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  bd,  each  ; 
Patricia  Kemball.     I        lone. 
The  Atonement  Of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.  Witb  la  lUusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


jost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Under  which  IfOrd  7    With  za  inustratioas. 
*  My  Love! '       |      Bowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  Career*  Millionaire  and  Miiscr. 

Dulcie  Everton.  I  With  a  Silken  Tlypaaa. 


The  Rebel  of  the  Family, 

Post  8vo.  cloth  Ump,  us.  6»f.  each. 
Witch  Stories.  I        Ourselves  t  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshootlng  t  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  LVNN  LlNTON. 


Lowe  (Charles,  M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  Soldiers.    With 

8  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. '_ 

Lucy^(HeiiryW.).— Gideon  Fleyce:   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y .  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Macaipine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.    Crown  Rvo.  cloth  extra,  is. 

Broken  Wings.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  He.vN'ESSY.    Crown  8iro.  cloth  extra.  (Sx.    


MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    iW  8vo. 


illustnited  boards,  str. 
Ednor  Whltlook.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 


Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo,  boards,  «. 


MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:   Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     Post  8\^,  cloth  limp,  ar.  M. 

Mackay   (Charles,   LLjO.).  —  Interludes  and    Undertones;  or, 

Music  at  Twilii^ht.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  6s. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O'Shea.— Brave  Men 

In  Action  t  ThriiUnir  Stories  of  the  British  Ftiff.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Stanley  U  Wood. 
Small  demy  8to,  cloth,  ^It  cd^jes,  y. 
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McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by, 

A  History  of  Our  Ovrn  Times*  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
a88o.  Library  Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  870,  doth  extra,  lar.  each.— Also  a  POPULAR 
Edition,  In  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6i^.  each.— And  the  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886.  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7.T.  6rf.  each. 

Jl  History  of  OttV  Own  Times*  from  z8So  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
»a*. ;  or  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*«        ^.  ^       ..  .  . .  _ 

A  Bbort  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  VoL,  crown  8vo,  doth  fxtn,  6/.— Also  a  chbap 
POPULAR  Edition,  post  Svo,  doth  limp,  ax.  6rf, 

JL  History  of  the  Four  Georges  end  of  William  tbe  Fourth.  By  Jusnn  McCarthy 
and  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY.    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  ns.  each. 

Bemlnlsoenoes.    with  a  Portrait.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8yo.  doth,  34^.  [Vols.  III.  &  IV.  shortly. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  v.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  iS.  each ;  clotli  limp,  st.  6d.  each. 


The  Waterdale  Meftfhboars. 
My  ■nemy*s  Daughter.  .      ^     ^.     . 
A  Yalr  Saxon.  |  Llnley  Roehford. 

Dear  Iiady  Disdain.  I  The  Dictator. 

Miss  Misanthrope*    With  la  illustrations. 


Donna  Qalxote.    With  n  Illustratioiis. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.     With  la  Illustrations. 
Camlola  1  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Red  Diamonds.     1    The  Riddle  Ring. 


The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  stories.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3r.  6d. 
Mononlai  A  Love  Story  of  ••  Forty-eight."    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  dr. 
*The  Right  Honoorahle**    ByJusriN  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  PR abd.    Crown  Svo, 
doth  extra.  6j. ^ 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  Freneh  BevolntlOB.    (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  rv.  each. 

An  OatUne  of  the  History  of  Ireland.   Crown  svo,  it.  :  cloth,  u.  6<f. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union  1  Sketches  of  Irish  Histor>-.  1793-1886.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  6j. 

HaflS  in  IiOndOn  1  Poems.    Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,"  y.  bd. 

Oar  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  picture  cover,  ix. ;  doth  limp,  is.  Cd, 

Doom  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Bvo.  picture  cover,  xs. 

DoUy  :  A  Sketch.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  ix. ;  cloth  limp,  ix,  &/. 

UlyXasS  t  A  Romance.    Crou-n  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  Ump,  zx.  6d, 

A  Condon  IiSgend.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^x.  6J. 

The  Royal  Christopher.   Crown  Svo,  doth,  jx.  6d. 


MacDonald  (Qeor^e,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  andlmaglnatlon.    Ten  Vols.,  i6ino,  cloth,  f^t  edges,  in  doth  case,  azx. ;  ur 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  scp.-iratcly.  In  Crolier  cloth,  at  ax.  6rf.  each. 
Vol.     I.  Within  and  Without.— the  Hidden  Life. 

„     II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  sonc.s. 
„    III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— a  Book  of  dreams.— Roadside 

Poems.— Forms  for  Children. 
„    IV.  Parables.— Ballads.— SCOTCH  Songs. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANT.\STES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.               |     Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 
„  VIII.  The  Light  Princess.- The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 
„    IX.  CROSS  purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  carasoyn.— Little  Daylight. 
„     X.  The  cruel  Painter.— The  wow  o"  Rivven.— The  Castlu.— The  broken  swords. 
—The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius.     

Poetical  Works  of  George  MfMODonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  VoR 

crown  Svo,  buckram,  lax. 
A  Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  Svo.  doth,  sx. 

PhantnStesi  A  Faerie  Rom-ince.    With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.    Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  jx,  6d. 
Heather  and  Snow :  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  clutii  extra.  3X.  &/. ;  ^xist  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 
Llllth  t  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION,     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6x.  


Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters i  SS  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise j  with  Memoirs— Biographical,  CrUlcal.  Bibliographic :i!. 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  fonner  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  William 
Bates.  B.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. ___^ 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  WorkslSy.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  so  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.   34  iihists.  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

"~         "•   "*  "       i% "  ■    ■' 


Through  If ormandy.   With  ^  Illustrations  by  Ti  ^  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
Through  Brittany.   Wit 
Aboat  Yorkshire.   With 


r.    with  92  Illustrations  by  T.  K-  MACQUOID,  and  a  Ma 

With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 

Vith  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 


Mas:ician's  Own  Book,  The:    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra,  jr •  6rf- 

Mazic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  HBPWORTH.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  ix. ;  cloth,  ix.  6./. 

Masnna  Charta :  ^  .>n  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum.  3  feet  by  a  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  embl.izoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  sx. 

Maliory  (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    the  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Kniphts  of  the  Round  Table.    (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B.  MoNTGOJklERiE  Ran- 
king.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  ax. 

Mailock  (W.  H.),  Works  by.  f- 

The  Mew  RepnbUo.    Post  8vo,  doth,  -^x.  6^.;  picture  boards,  sx. 

The  Mew  Paol  and  Virginia  1  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  9S.  6a, 


Small  4to,  parchment,  Sx. 

Is  Life  Worth  Iilvlng?    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  61; 


|6   CHATTO  A  WIMDU8.  PubllshMVp  tii  3t.  MftrtlA*s  Lue,  Lofkdoo*  W.C 


Marsrueritte  (Paul  and  Victor),— The  Disaster.     Translated  cy 

Fredhric  L.EHS.    Crown  8to,  doUu  y.  6if.  

Marlowe*8  Worlcs^'.' Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Note^ 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUKNINCHAM.    Crown  Bro.  cloth  e«tta,  sx.  6d. 

Massinser's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  Williau  Gipforo.     KditcJ 

by  Col.  CUNWINCHAM.    Cfown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf, _2 

Mathams  (Walter,  P.R.Q.5.).  — Comrades  All.     Fcp.  8vo,  do  h 

Hmp.  If. ;  clotn  yilt,  bj.     ^ 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  8vo,  lUu>- 

trated  boardi.  as. ;  cloth  limp,  ms.  6d, 

MaxO'Reli.—Her  Royal  Highness  Woman.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth^  y ,  6d. 
Meade  (I-  T0»  Novels  by. 

a  Boldisv  of  FOVtalM.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  po^Sro,  Olitstrated  boards,  a/. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6J.  each. 
Tb6  VolOA  of  the  GbaraMT.    with  8  lUustnittons. 

In  AB  Iron  Qvtp.        1       On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm.  I       a  Bon  of  lahnuML 
Tho  aivon.  I       Tho  Way  of  a  Woman.        J       An  Advaiitar«fl& 

Dr.  Bamsoy*s  Patltnt.   By  L.  T.  Meadk  and  Cufkord  Halifax.  M.D. 
Tha  Blna  Dlamond;_jCrown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

EDI 


Thla  TroabI— oma  World.   Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  eflt  top.  6s. 


Merivale  (Herman).— Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform:  Autobiograpli ic 

Memories.    Demy  8to.  doth,  tax.  {SMj t  j f 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Man  VhO  was  OooA.    Post  8to,  picture  boards,  ar . 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  <>d.  e»ch. 
Thia  Bta^a  of  Fools. |         Cynthlat  A  Daaghtcrof  the  PbKstiag«. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      i>v 

_      A  E.  SWBRT  and  J.  ARMOY  Knox.    With  765  Uhistrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6rf. '_ 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  iUust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Toaoh  and  Oo. |      Mr.  DorUllon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwiclc).— Physiology  for  the  Young;  or.  The 

Houae  of  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  ar.  6rf. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Worlcs  by.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth,  15.  6<2.  each. 

Tha  H]f«ana  of  the  BidB.    With  CMrections  for  E)iet.  Soaps,  Baths.  Wines.  &c. 

The  Bath  la  Dieeasas  of  the  Bkln. 

The  Laws  of  Iilfe«  and  their  Belatlon  to  Dleaaaee  of  the  Bkln. 


Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Qood  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6^. 
Mitchell  (Edmund).— The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  8  IllustratTons 

by  NORMAW  H.  HARDV.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  &f. 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6<f.  each. 

The  Qon'Ranner  I  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  l«  WOOD. 
The  Lttok  Of  Gerard  Rldgeley*   With  a  Frontispiece  bv  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
The  Klng*s  Asseital.    With  Six  full-pa^  lUustrntions  by  ^  I'ANLHY  L..  Wood. 
Renshaw  Fannlng*e  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stani-RV  I-.  woon. 


Molesworth  (Mrs.).— Hathercourt  Rectory.     Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  ar. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

with  Seven  Etchinjrs  by  JOHN  PETTIB.  W.  Q.  OrchARDSON.  J.  MACWHIRTBR.  COLIN  HUXTLR. 
R.  Macbeth  and  Tom  Graham.    Imperi.^1 4to.  buckram,  a u. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  I  Have  5een  In  War,    With  16  fillf- 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Moore"  (Thomas)7~Works~by. 

The  Bplenroan  \  and  Alelphron.    Post  Svo,  hair-bound,  2/. 

Preee  and  Verse;  including:  Suppressed  Passa)?es  fron>  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BVRON.    Edited 
by  R.  R  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  is.  td. 

Morrow  (W.  C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Day.    With  io6  Illustra- 
tions by  EdOUARD  CUCITEL.    Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6j. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  v.  6d,  each. 
Maid  Karian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  la  illustrations  by  Stanley  Wood. 
BasUe  the  Jester.    Wiih  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Tonatf  Iioehlnvar.  |       The  Oolden  Idol. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

The  Dead  Han's  Beeret.         I From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Btorlea  Weird  and  WOBtferflo].    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  a/,  t  clotb.  w.  6^. 
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Murray  (O.  Christie),  Novels  by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  cxua.  3^.  &f.  each  ;  post  8vo,  Ittustrated  boards,  as.  cnch. 


A  Life's  Atonemsnt. 

Joseph's  Coet*   za  iliusts. 

Coals  of  Firs.   3  lUuista. 

Val  Strango. 

Hoarto* 

Ttaa  Way  of  the  World. 
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A  Model  raihov. 
Old  Blaaer's  Horo. 
Cynic  ForittBO«    Frontisp. 
By  (ho  Gate  of  tho  Boa. 
A  Bit  of  Hainan  Matuve. 
First  Popoon  Singular. 


Bob  Martin's  Little  Oirl. 
Time's  Rovonges. 
A  Wasted  Ctlmo. 
In  Direst  PeHI. 
Mount  Dospalr* 
A  Capfal  o'^Nalls. 


Tho  Making  of  a  Movellst  t  An  Exporiment  in  Autobiofrraphy.    With  a  CoIlotrp«  Portrait     Cr. 

8to.  buckraui.  y.  6d. 
Mjf  Contemporaries  la  Fiction.    Crown  Bvo.  buckram,  y.  6A  | 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %s.  td,  each. 
This  UtUe  World.  J       A  Raoo  for  MiUIoiis. 

Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse,   with  Fronttspfeco  by  Arthur  hopkiks. 

The  Gharoh  of  Humanity.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  to(\  6x.  


Murray  (D.  Cliristle)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  eatra,  y.  6(L  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9X.  each. 
One  Travellor  Returns.  1       Tho  Bishops*  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias.  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  Fores  11  u  it  HudG.  N  icolkt. 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8to.  cloth,  •/.  td.  eacb. 
A  Game  of  Blulf. |      A  Bong  of  Sixpence. 


Newbolt  (H.).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.    Post  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

*Bail  Up.*    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  ihro,  iUustrated  boards,  a«. 
Dr.  Bernard  Bt.  Vinoent.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 
Lessons  In  Art.    With  ai  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  clolh  extra,  ar.  &/. 


Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is,  td.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

Bicturc  boards,  af.  each. 
alnt  Ann's.  _ 

Billy  Bellow.   With  a  Fromisptcce  by  P.  H.  TowNSHyp. 

Miss  WentWorth'S  Idea.    Crown  Bto,  cloth.  3f.  bfi. 

Oakley  (John). —A  Gentleman  in   Khaki:   A  Story  of  the  South 

African  War.    Demy  Svo.  picture  coTcr,  is. 

Ohnet~(Oeors:es),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Dootor  Rameau.  I      A  Last  Love. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8v     cloth,  3J.  td. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ar. 

Love's  Depths.    Translated  by  F.  RoTHWHlL.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  &/. 


Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2^.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.                                 I      Whiteladies. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  la  England. 

The  loroeress     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d.  


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo^  cloth  exrra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Haste  ftad  Moeallght.  1         Songs  of  a  Worker. 

Lays  of  Franoe.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ror.  6d. 


Ouida«  Novels  by.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo.  tllust.  bds..  is.  e.\. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Triootrln. 
Btrathmore.  I  Chandos. 
Ceell  Castlemalne's  Gage 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Pook.       I    IdaluL 
Foiie-Fartne. 


In  Maremma.  J    Wanila. 
Blmbl.        I        Syriin. 


Syi 
Fresooes.       I    Oihuiar. 
Prlnoess  NapraxLne. 
Guildaroy.      i     Bufflno. 
Two  Offenders. 
Banta  Barbara. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pasearel.       |    Btgna. 
Tvro  Wooden  Bhoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.        |  Friendship. 
A  YlJIage  Commune. 
Moths,    t     Plplstrello. 

Popular  EDITIu.ns.    Medium  Svo,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
Uader  Two  Flegs.  I       Moths, 

Medium  8vo.  6d.  each. 

Held  in  Bondage.       1       Puok. 

The  Waters  of  Bdera.    Crown  Bvo.  doth.  jr.  6./.  _ 

wisdom.  Wit.  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  F.  SYDNEY  MOKRIS.     Po\i 
Svo,  doth  extra,  jx.— CHEAP  liDilioN,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

Page  (H.  A0.~— Thoreau:  His  Lifelind  Aims.     With  Portrait.     Post 

Svo.  doth,  ar.  61/. ^____^_____^.^___^_^___^___— 

Pan du rang  Hari ;    or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

BaRTI^E  Frkre.    Pet  Bvo.  ilhistrateil  boards,  st. 

PascaPs  Provincial  Ljetters.      A  New  TraDslation,   with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crir.  P.P.    Post  Svo.  half-doth,  as. 

Paul  (Margaret~~A.).— Oentie  and  Simple.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with 

Fronti^ipiece  by  Helen  PaterSON,  3s.  ^f.;  i>ost  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 


i8    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Pttblisher<,  in  St.  Martin's  Uac.  Loadoa,  W.C« 

Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro.  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  Sro,  {Httstnted  boards, «.  csch.    , 


ItfMt  Bljp  MaaslBglMvd.  _ 

WalMr*8  Word.    I  A  CoantyFamtlsr. 
Mmu  Blaok  th&B  Wa'm  Painted. 


B7  Proxy.  1    Vor  Cash  Only. 

BUh  Spftltc 

A  Coalld«BUal  AMBt.   With  13  musts. 


Irltc 

I«bUi_  — 

A  Ontptt  firom  a  fliom.  with  la  lUusts. 


Holiday  Tasks. 

Tho  Talk  of  the  Town.  Wiih  b  Ifitislai 

The  Hystorjr  of  Mlrbridtfa. 

The  Word  and  tha  WllL 

The  Burnt  MUUob. 

■uBny  Stones,      t    A  Trylntf  FnUaat. 


Post  Sro  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


HouoMras  Stories,  i    From  Bzlle. 
The  Poster  Brothers. 
The  PamUy  8oape|MMe. 
Married  Beneath  Hlnai 
Bentinok's  Tator. 
A  Perfeet  Treasure. 
Like  Pather,  Uke  Bob. 
A  Woman's  Veageanoe. 
OariyoB's  Year.     I  Ceeil*s  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Master.  I  At  Her  Merey. 
The  Olyflards  of  Glyffs. 


Pound  Dead.  1 0veBdollBe*8 

Mirk  Abbey.  |  A  Mariae  R« 

Bome  Private  Views. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Mot  Wooed.  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Bei 

The  Best  off  Bushands. 

Halves.  I  What  He  Cost  Boa 

Fallen  Fortunes.     Kltt  A  Hi 

Under  One  Boof.  I  Olow-i 

A  Prfnoe  of  the  Blood. 


A  Modem  Dlok  Whittlntfton  t  or,  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.   Crc-n 

8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 
In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  U. 
Motes  from  tho  *  Mews.*   Crown  8to,  cloth,  ts.  6<f. 
By  Proxy.   Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. ;  cloth,  is.  


Payne  (Will). —Jerry  the  Dreamer*    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s,  6d, 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  ».  a^ea. 

Puek  on  Pegasus,   with  Tilustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled,  with  i>n  fuiipafrc  inu-itrationsby  G.  Du  Mauribr. 


Tho  MueeS  of  Mayfalr  1    Vers  dc  Soci«;t^.    Selected  by  M.  C.  PENNELL. 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  15. 6d.  each. 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. |       Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    Post  Sto.  picture  cover.  IX. ;  cloth,  xs.  €d. 

Jaek  (he  Flnherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Rkfd.    Crown  8tu,  cloth,  xs.  6d. 


Phil  May's  Sketch*Book.   Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Cro\^n 

folio,  cloth,  *s,  (>ti. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  ca. 

Pamons  Violinists  and  Pine  Ylollns. 

Voice  and  Violin  t  Sketchet,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7^.  6.f. 
Bongs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MaCKARNESS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  fix. 


Plutarch's   Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANCHORNE.  and  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8to.  half-doth  lor.  to. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:  Poems,  Storiesy  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLF.S  DaUDELAIRE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  Walter  Bbsant  and  Walter  H.  pollock.    With  go  Illuitrations.    Crown  gyp,  doth  gSt.  6*. 

Pond  (Major  J.  B.)«— Eccentricities   of   Qenius:     Memories    of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  the  Stage.    With  91  Portraits.   Demy  Bto.  doth,  izs. 

Pope's  Poetical  Work8^~~Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  25. ~ 

Porter  (John).— Kinsrsclere.     Edited  by  Byron  Webber.    With  19 

fuU-page  .ind  many  sm.iUer  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cioth,  ^s.  6d. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2^.  eachT 
Tb«  RommBM  of  a  StatloB^ I  Tha  Sonl  of  Comit—  AAptaa* 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  yr.  6d.  each  :  post  8to,  boards,  v.  each. 
Oatlaw  and  Lawmaker.  |  ChPlatlaa  Chard.  With  Fraatispiooe  by  W.  Paget 

■" —  ~~ *~" —     Wiih8inustntion?by  ROKHRT  Sauder. 


^^  Crown  Svo,  doth,  jr.  Cxi.  each. 

H alma. I       Madama  Iskb. 

*A«  a  Watch  to  tha  Wltfht.*    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each 

Yalantlna. I    Tha  ForaUnara.  I    Mra.  Laaoa* 


LaiioaMar>«  RIvaL 


Princess  Olga.— Radna:  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Publlsliers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    19 

■  ■   ■  ■      I  .  .         ■    I.       .  .  ...  imm 

Proctor  (Richard  A.)»  Works  by. 

Flowora  of  tbO  Bky.    With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6ti. 
Basy  Star  X«ttMlona.    with  SUr  Maps  for  every  Nij^ht  in  the  Year.    Crovvxi  S\o,  cloth.  6s. 

R miliar  BoUniM  Stadias.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  6s. 
turn  and  Its  ByStam.    with  13  steel  Plates.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lor.  6./. 
Hyatariaa  of  Tlmo  and  Bpaoa.    With  numerous  illustrations.    Crown  iivo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Ttaa  Unlvaraa  of  Suns*  Sec.    With  nnmcrnus  IlUisiralinns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
^  Wa^aa  aad  Wanta  of  Sclenca  Workers.   Crown  svo.  u.  6<y.^ 

Pr^^ce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HaI.  LUDLOW,  y.  6d.;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3S, 

Ramhosson  (J.).  J-Popular  Astronomy.   Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  iHustrations.    Crown  Bvo.  clotti,  y.  6tf. _ 

Randolph  (Col.  P.). --Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7^.^. 
Read   (General  Meredith).— Historic  Studies  In  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.    With  31  full-pape  Illnstrations.    Two  Vols.,  detny  Syo.  cloth.  aSj. 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected    LlliRARY  KDITION.  complcto  in  SeTentecn  Volumes,  set  in  new  lonj;  priinor 
type,  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  clc^rantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6J.  each. 

7.  Itova  Ma  Llttla,  Iiova  mt  Long. 

8.  Tha  Doobla  Marrlatfa. 

9.  Orlfllth  Oaant. 
i&  Foal  Play. 

II.  Pat  YoarMir  In  His  Plaoa. 
IS.  A  Terrlbla  TamptaUon. 

13.  A  Slmplaton. 

14.  A  Woman-Hatar. 

15.  Tha   Jilt,   and    other  Stories;     and   Qood 
Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

x6.  A  Perlloas  Seeret. 

17.  Readlanai  and  Blbla  Charaotart* 


1.  Psg  Wofflngtont  and  OhxisUS  Joba- 

siffna, 
9.  Hard  Gash. 

3.  Tha  Cloister  and  tha  Raarth.    Wl    s 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BRSANT. 

4.  *  It  Is  Never  Too  K<ata  to  Mend.' 

5.  Tha  Course  of  True  Love  Mevar  Did 

Run  Smooths  and  Blnglahaart  and 
Doablefaoa. 
8.  Tha  Aatoblotfraphy  of  a  Thlaf  1  Jack 
of  all  Trades  I    A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr; and  Tha  Wandering  Heir. 


In  Twcnty-cne  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


Peg  Wofflngton.    I    Christie  Johnstone. 
*  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.*       _ 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Rob 

Smooth. 
The 

aU 
Love 

The  Doable  Marriage. 
Tha  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


loocn. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief  1  Jaok  of 

Trades  ;  and  Jamea  Lambert. 

s  Me  Little,  Love  Ma  Long. 


Hard  Cash.  I     Orlfllth  Oaant. 

Pool  Play.  I  Pat  Yourself  In  His  Plaoa. 

A  Terrible  Temptation 

A  Simpleton.    |    The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart  and  Donblefaca. 

Oood  Stories  of  Han  and  other  AatmaJsi 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A  Perilous  Secret.        I    Readiaaa. 


Popular  Editions.    Medium  8vo,  6ti.  each  ;  doth.  is.  each. 
Peg  Wofltngtoni  and  Christie  Johnstone.        |       Hard  Cash. 

Medium  8to,  6t/.  each. 

•It  la  Never  Too  Lata  to  Mend.'  |    The  Cloister  aad  the  Hearth. 

OhrisUa  Johnstone.  WlthFrontisnlece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Heap.  8vo,  hair-Roxlxax.&f. 

Peg  Wofflngton.    Choicely  printea  in  Elzevir  style.     Fc.ip.  8vo,  half-Koxbur^xlic.  =j.  6./. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.      In  Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Waltkr 

BeSANT,  and  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  buckmrn,  g^jlt  top,  6s.  the  set.— Also  the  LARGE  TYPa, 

Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo.  cloth,  zr.  net ;  leather,  3^.  net. 
CharaOters.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 


■alaotiOBS  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reads.     With  an  Introduction  by  Mn.  AlT!X. 
IRIILAND.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  aj.  6rf. 

Rlddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A  Riah  Man's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Waird  Storiaa.    Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  3^.  6./. ;  post  8vo,  lllnstrated  boards,  8f. 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 

no  Vninhablted  House.  I      Fairy  Water. 

The  Prlnea  of  Walee's  Oardan  Partyt  I      Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Tha  Mystery  In  Palaoa  Gardens. I      The  Nun's  Curse.    I  idle  Tales. 


Rlmmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6i.  each. 

Rambles  Round  Rton  aad  Harrow,    with  5a  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
AboutRngland  with  Dlekans.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vanohriioof  and  A.  Ki;.:mrr. 

Rives  (Amelie,  Author  of  ' The  Quick  or  the  Dead ? '),5tories  by^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  31.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Dering.  I       Merlel  t  A  Love  Story. 

Robinson    Crusoe.     By  Danibl  Dbfob.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

CP.ORCB  CRUIKSHANK.    Post  8to.  half-doth.  gf. 

Robinson  (P.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.   Post  8vo.  fliustratcd  boards,  ar. 

Tha  Hands  off  Jnstloe.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  \  post  Bvo  illustrated  boards,  ar. 
Tha  Woman  In  the  D^rk.    Crowe  Sro,  doth,  y.  6ci. ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 


so    CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Puhllahws,  m  St  Martio'g  Ume.  London,  W.C 
Robinson  (Phil),  Worlcs  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

Th«  Pottto*  Birds.  ''  i     Tho  PoeU'  BmwU. 

Th«  Po«ts  and  Matar«i  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Inseets. 


Roil  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  y^ho 

came  frotn  Nonnandy  with  %V'iTliani  the  Conqueror.  1066.    Printed  in  Gold  nnd  Cukrurs.  sr. 

Rosen j^arteh  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.   Tran>. 

laicti  by  W.  COLLKTT-SaNUARS.    With  630  II lustra liotiiw    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extrA,_7j.  6./. 

Ross  (Albert). — A  Sugar  Princess.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  Cxi.  each. 

Punlanat  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With  uumcroiu  IDu&traiions. 

More  Panlana.    I'rofusely  llltistrated.       


Ruiiciman  (James),  Stories  by.    PostSvo.  cloih,  25.  6<f.  each. 

Oraoe  Balmaltfn's  Swoethoart. I Schools  a  Bcholavs. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.    Liov,  a  Hvo,  cloth.  3;.  6</. 


Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Sweetheart.    Post  Rvn,  picture  boards,  ax. 
The  Drift  of  Fate,     (.'row  n  Svo.  clnth.  ^r.  6<i. 


Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  'The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailer.' 

Cron  n  8vo.  cloth,  v-  6>/.     ^^___^_^____^______^__^^^_^__^^^_^_^_^_^^^_^^___^_^__ 

RusseFMWr Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clotl>  extra,  v-  <*'•  each  ;  post  8ro,  tUustr.ited  boards,  or.  each  :  cloth  limp,  as,  6d.  each. 
Round  the  Gallay-Flre.  An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

In  tho  Middle  Watch,  " 

On  the  Fo'k'Ble  Head. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammoclri 

The  Mystery  of  the  *  Ocean  Star.* 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Uarlowe. 

The  Tale  of 


My  Shipmate  CouTse. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  B« 
The  Good  Ship  *  Kohoolu* 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Han?   |  Tha  Coavtet  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak.       I  Tha  liaot  Sntry. 
the  Ten. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  bti.  each, 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels.      I     The  Death  Ship. 

The  Ship:  Her  Storj*.     With  50  Illustrations  l.y  H.  C.  bhPPINGS  WRIGHT.    Small  4I0.  cloch.  6f 
The    "Pretty  Polly":    A  X'oyame  of  Incident.    With  x«  Iliustralions  by  G.  E.  RoUEKIS^,>?<. 
I-ar(fc  crown  8vii.  clnth  gilt  cdjcts.  5f . 

SaliTt  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  ••xtr.i.  v.  6./.  each  :  po^t  8%-o,  iHustr.ifcd  l>oards.  ar.  cach. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  n  N*ote  by  Omvkr  WHNOiil.l.  IIolmks  and  a  iToniisniecc- 
The  Junior  Dean.        I     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.   I  To  His  0«rn  lHaater. 
Crohard  Dameral.       j     In  tho  Face  of  the  World.  I  The  Tromlett  Dlamonli. 

Fcnp.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ij-.  (ui.  each. 

Ths  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart^ |       Modest  UtUs  Banu 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3t.  6.^.  each. 
The  Woolntf  of  May.        I     A  Tratflc  Honeymoon.         I       A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate.  I     Gallantry  Bower.  |       Bonnie  Magglo  Xtander. 

Mary  Unwln.    With  8  Illustrations  by  I'J-KCY  TARRANT. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  v:»U  top  6j. 

Saint   John    (Bayle)^— A  Levantine    Family.     A   New    Edition. 

_     Crown^Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6Y.  

Sala  (Qeorge^VT)T^Cjaslight  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards.  2?. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Exf)eriences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

Dy  Ex-Cliicf-ln<pcctor  CavanaGH.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  Iwards,  ar. ;  cloth,  zf.  6.-C _ 

SecretTOutT  The :  One'Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards:  with  Entertain- 
ing nxi>oriincnts  in  Drawing-room  or  *  Wndlc"  M.igic.  By  W.  H.  Ckb>1EIL.  With 300 Illustrations.  Crcin: 
8vo,  clotli  extra.  4?.  6if.  

Seguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  fOberammergan)  and  the  HiglJands  of  r>araria.    With 

Man  and  37  Uhistrations.     Crown  fvo,  cloth  <;>tr.i.  ir.  &/. 

■     -     Al _..... 


Walks  In  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  anil  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  6r. 


Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  25.  6rf. 
Sergeant  ^Adeline),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*,  6d.  each. 

Under  False  Pretences.-  I        Dr.  Endleott's  Experiment.  • 


Shakespeare  for  Children:    L^amb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

with  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MoYK  SMITH.    Crown  4t^.  cloth  gfit.  y.  6rf. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     VVith  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Liie, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  thp  M.iiincr*.  Cusforus.  and  I-olk-lore  of  the  Time.     Hv  WiLLJAM  J.  Roi.n. 

1-itt.D.      A    New    F.dition.    with    Ai    U-'-istrationi,   and  an   INDE.X  OF    r..AYS  AND  PASSAGES    KL- 

I'HKRKP  TO.     Crown  8vo.  clotli  ^nlt.  xs.  (mj. 

Sliarp  (William). -^Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6;. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Publlther5,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    ai 


Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  In  Verse  and  Prose. 

r.dited.  Prefacetl.  and  Aonouted  by  R.  HerNU  SHBPHBRD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  doth.  xt.  id.  each. 
Po«ilo&l  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol,    I.  Intru<luction  by  the  Hditor  :    Ponthutnous  Fraijments  of  Marsraret  Nicholson ;    ShcUey's  Cone* 
s^oiidencc  with  StocScdnlc;   The  Wanderint;  Jew ;    Oiieeii  Mab,  with  the  Notci;   AUistur, 
and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  rrunicthcus  Unbound  ;  Adooais,  &c. 
„      II.  Laon  and  Cythna:    The  Ccuci ;   Julian  aad  Madd.iio;  Swellfoot  tUo  Tyrant;   The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  llpipsychidion  ;  HcIUs. 
,.    III.  Pu<(tliumou&  I'ocms;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
Proso  Works,  In  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     1.  Tlic  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marloir  Pamphlets;  A  RcAi 
taticm  of  Deism  :  Letters  to  I.eij;h  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  I'rajfincnts. 
II.  The  Kssays;    Letters  from  Abroad;    Tran«;lation5  and  rrnfrnients,  edited  by  Mrs.  SilBLLBV. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Trosc  Works^ 

Sherard  (R.  ii.).^Ros:ues:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  td. 


Sheridan's  (Richard   Brlnsley)   Complete  Works,  ^ith  Life  and 

Anecdotes.    Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  bis  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations^  Speeches, 

and  lokc«.    Crown  6vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Tho  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Pbys.    Post  8ro,  halMxiund.  or. 
■harldan's  Comedlsst  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.    Ldiicd.  with  an  Intro* 

duciion  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Uiogrnphicol  Sketch,  by  liKANDKR  MAI  lilEW'S.    With 
Ulusi rations.     Demy  8vo.  half-parchment,  ixr.  til.  

Shlel  (M.  P.)*— 1  he  Purple  Cloud,    by  the  Author  of  ••  The  Yeitow 

Danger."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. [ Prrparitj*. 

Sidney's   (Sir  PhlTlp)   Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

those  in  '  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait.  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  dec.  by  the  Rev.  A.  1).  GROS.VRT, 
D.D.    Three  N'ols,,  crown  Bvo,  ciuth  boards,  -y.  t»i.  each. 


Sl^boards :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.    Bjr  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOH 
piece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y,  (hi. 


Sims  (Qeorge  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  sr.  each :  cloth  limp.  ar.  6d.  each. 


Tho  Blag  o*  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memolra* 
TlnUetop's  Crime. 
Eoph  I   A  Circus  Storj',  &c. 

Taloa  of  To-day. 


Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

My  Two  Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Bhovr. 

The  Ten  Commandments  t  Stories. 


Crown  8to,  picture  corcr.  is.  each ;  cloth,  js.  M.  each. 
Tho  Bayonet  Reolter  and  Reader:  Behig  Readings  and  Recitations  In  Prose  and  Verse, 
selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GkokGB  R.  SaiS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  I       Dagonet  Ditties.   (From  The  Rf/eree.) 

Bow  the  Poor  KJvei    and   Horrlblo    I^ondonli     with  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  ts. 

Dagonet  Dramas  of  tae  Pay.   Crown  8vo,  ix^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3;.  6d.  each :  post  8vo,  picture  lK>.irds,  zr.  each ;  cloth  limp.  zr.  &/.  each. 
Mary  Jaao  Married.   |       Rogues  and  Vagabonds.       |       Dagonet  Abroad. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  y.  bti.  each. 

Oboo  apoa  a  Christmas  Time,    w'itii  a  illustrations  by  Charlbs  Green,  R.I. 

la  i«onaon'o  Heart  t  A  Story  of  To-day. 

WIthoat  the  EiimeUght :  Theatrical  Life  as  it  is. 

The  Small-part  Lady,  ac . 

Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdalb.     With  Four 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4if. ;  cloth,  6tf. 

Sketchley  (Arthiir)T^A  Match  In  the  Dark.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2$. 

Slanj^   Dictionary  (The) :    Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  fxi. __^_^____^__^___^^____^.____^,^__^,__„_______ 

Smarir~(HawleyJ7^Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  y,  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  pictttrc  boards,  aj.  each. 
Beatrloo  and  Benedick.  Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  laoonoo.    i__7'^^  Haeter  of  BathkoUy. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  y  6.f.  each. 

Tho  Oataidov.  |  A  Racing  Rabbov. 

The  Plunger.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ar.  " 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

Tho  PnnOO  of  ArgOliS.    With  rv  Illustmtions.    Post  Rvo.  cinth  extra,  y.  6d. 

The  Woolag  of  the  Water  Witch,    with  numerous  Illtistratlons.     Post  8vn,  cloth,  ft. 


Snazelleparilla.      Decanted  by  G.  S.  Edwards.      With  Poitrait  of 

G  H.  S.^IAZP.LLH,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LVALL.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  6<f. 

Society  In  London.    Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  15.  (xi. 


'  Somerset  (Lord  Henry),~Songs  of  Adieu.    Small  410.  Jap.  vel.,65. 


3a    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PnblUher«»  iii  St.  Martin* b  Lane,  L«adoa.  W.C. 


Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.)-— Elizabethan  Demonology:    An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  exlr.^  51. 


Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by 

Post  8to,  mt 


Tb«  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke* 
Bjr  Devloufl  Ways,  &c. 

Hoodvlnkedi  &  Sandyeroft  Mystenr* 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Mfe. 


tistrated  boards  2x.  each. 


The  Loadwater  Tragedy. 
Bartfo'ft  Bomaace. 

SQlttance  In  Full. 
.  Husband  from  the 


Post  8vo,  cloth  liinp,  II.  6<f.  each. 
A  B&rrea  TlUe.  I       Wife  or  Ho  WUe? 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
A  Beeret  of  the  Sea.  |    The  Grey  Honk.    |    The  Haster  of  Treaancs. 
A  Hlnlon  of  the  Moon  t  A  Romance  of  tlie  King's  Highway. 
The  Secret  of  Wy vern  Towers. 

The  Doom  of  Blva.                               I       The  Web  of  Pate. 
The  Strange  Bapertenoea  of  Mr.  Yersohoyle. 


Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  MOR GAK.    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Spettigue  (H.  I1.).-^he  Heritage  of  Eve.    Crown  8vo»  cloth,  ts. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8ro.  cloth,  y.  bd. 

Carlton  Priors.   Crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top.  6f. 

Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Royal  x6mo, 

cloth  extra,  ar.  6t{. ^______ 

StedlnafrTE.  C.).— Victorian  Poets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 


Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TRHr.p.NNA.  n.ichelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)    Crown  8to.  doMi.  y.  flrf. 

Stephens  (Robert  Ne]Ison).~Philip  Wlnwood ;  A  Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  war  of  Independence:  embnidnK  events  that 
occurred  between  and  durine  the  years  176)  and  1786,  in  New  York  and  London;  written  by  His 
linemy  in  War.  HiiKBEur  KUSSBLL,  Lieutenant  in  the  Loyalist  Forces.  With  Six  Iliasuatior.s 
by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6j. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

8vo.  cloth.  .V-  6</. :  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

Stevenson  (RTTLouIs),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  g^ilt  top,  6s,  each. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.    Wiih  n  Frontispiece  by  WALTRR  Crakb 
An  Inland  Voyatfe.    with  a  Frontispiece  by  Waltbr  Crane. 
PamlUar  Stndles  of  Hen  and  Books. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  T.  D.  Stromg. 
The  Herry  Hen.  1     Underwoods  1  Poems. 

Hemorles  and  Portraits. 

Vlrtflnlbns  Paerlaque,  and  other  Papers.     |     Ballads.  f     Prince  Oito. 

Across   the  PIalns«  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 
Weir  of  Hermlston.  |    In  the  Sonth  Seas. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Mom.      With  rj  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Boyd.     Fcap.  Syo.  cloth,  £f. 
Bongs  of  Travel.    Crown  &vo.  buckram,  5^. 

Mew  Arabian  Mights.     Crown  Svo.  buckrani,  gilt  top,  fir. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boardi;.  ^3. 

—Popular  Edition,  malium  8vo,  td.  {Skc^rtiv. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.  (From  Nf.w  Arabian  Nights.)   With 

Eik'ht  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNF.SSY.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6ei. 

The  Stevenson  Reader  t  Selections  from  the  Writini;s  of  KoiiURT  Louts  Stext.ksox.  Edited 

by  Ll.OYI)  OsnoUKNIi.     Post  8vc,  cloth.  2J.  6rf. ;  buckram,  gilt  lop,  js.  &/. 
Bobert   Louis   Stevenson  t  A  Lif*  Study  in  Criticism.    By  H.  Bkllysb  Baiumn.    With 

a  Portraits.  jCrown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s, 

Stockton  (Frank~RT)~^The~Y6un8:  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.   With 

numorotm  III usl rations  by  Virginia  H.  DaVISSon  and  C.  H.  StBPHKXS.    Crown  Syo.  ckrth.  3?.  6./. 

Storey    (G.  A.,  A.R.A.). — Sketches   from    Memory.      With   93 

nust  rations  by  the  Author^    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  mj.  6d. 

Stories  from^Forefgn   Novelists^     With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

ALICK  ZIMMKRN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  y.  6d. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)   Found  In  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  iq  Illustrations  by  GlLBRRT  GAUL,  y.  &■/. :  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  v. 

Strange  Secrets.    Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doylb,  Flor- 

ENCR  Markyat,  &c.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  Iwards.  sj. 


Strutt  (Joseph).  —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

Bnifland :  lncludinj»'  the  Riiral  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games.  Mummeries,  Shows.  Scc^  from 
the  linrlicst  Period  tf)  the  Present  Time,  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HONE,  With  14-3  lUustnilioas,  Crown 
Bro,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6t{, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PublUhers,  in  St.  Martin's  Laae,  London,  VV.C.    33 

Sundowner.— Told  by  the  Taffrail.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6J. 

Surtees  (Robert).— Handley  Cross;   or,  Mr.  Jorrock8*s  Hunt. 

_     with  79  Ilhistratlons  by  JOHN  LEECH.    A  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  as. 

Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  bii4  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  '  GuIHver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6et. 
Gatllver's  Travels,  and  A  T«la  of  a  Tub.   Post  8vo,  half-bound,  or. 
Jomtthan  Swift  1  A  Study.    By  J.  CHURTOV  Collins.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Rf. 

Swinburne  (Alg:Qmon  C0»  Works  by. 


Stadlos  In  Boni.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

Uary  Btuaril  ATroKutly.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Tristram  of  Lypnttsse.   Crown  8vo,  9^. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.   Small  410,  8.r. 

A  MldBumnior  Holiday.   Crowu  Svo,  ;x. 

Uarlno  Fallero  l  A  TrAgcdy.    Crown  Uvo,  6/. 

A  Study  ot  y iotor  Hugo.    Crown  8vo.  6;. 

M isoQllanles.    Crown  Bvo,  X2s. 

K<OOrilie  :  A  Tra^rcdy.    Crowu  Svo,  6t. 

A  Study  of  Bon  Jonaon.    Crown  Svo.  jx. 

The  Bisters:  ATraj^edy.    Crown  Svo,  6x. 

Astrophel*  &c.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

Studies  In  Prose  and  Poetry.   Cr.Sro,  9X. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo.  js. 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards  1  A 

Tra^^cdy.     SECOND  HDlTION,  with  a  DRuICA* 

Toky  POEM.    Crown  Svo,  6r. 


Baleotlons  from  the  Poetieal  Works  ot 

A.  C.  Bwlnborne.   Fcnp.  8vo  6^. 
Atalanta  In  Oalydon.   Crown  Svo,  6f. 
Chaatelard  t  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  7/. 
Poems  and  Ballads.   First  series.  Crown 

8vo.  or  fcap.  8vo,  91. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  sbr.  Cr.8vo.9x. 
Poems  a  Ballads.  ThiruSeries.  Cr.Svo.?'. 
Bongs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  svo,  los.  bd. 
Botnwell  %  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo.  12s.  6./. 
Bongs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  Bvo,  6j. 
0«ortfe  Chapman.   (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 
man's Works.)    Crown  Svo,  y.  td. 
Bssays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo.  laj. 

BreontheUB :  A  Tra^^edy.    Crown  Svo.  6x. 
A  Mote  on  Charlotte  Bronte.   Cr.  8vo,  6x. 
A  Btudy  ot  Shakespeare.   Crown  8vo,  %s. 
'***^#!L  ot  the  Springtides.    Ciown  8vo.  Cs^ 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  Kowlandson'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  J.  C.  IlOTTEN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7.f.  6rf. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.    Translated  by  Henry  Van 

I..AUN.    Fonr  Vols.,  small  deiny  Svo,  cloth  boards,  30^.— POPULAR  EotTiON,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  ly. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Modern  Wiiters.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ^s. 

Taylor  fTom).— Historical  Dramas:  •  Jeanne  Darc,'  "Twixt  Axe 

AND  CROWN,'  'THE  FOOL'S  REVEKCK.'  '  ARKWRICHT'S  WIFE,'  'ANNS  BOLEYNE,'  'PLOT  AND 
Passion.'    Crown  Svo.  IS.  each. 

TemplelsiTRlchard,  Q.C.S.l.).— A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Pictur- 

esque  India.    With  3a  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo,_cloth,  t'lU  lop,  6j. 

Thackerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WiLU AM  MAKEPUACH  THACKP.RAV.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  js.Gd.      __ 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.     iiy  A.  S.  Krausse. 

With  340  lUustmtions.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  ts.  6rf. 

Thomas~(Annie),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren's  Web  %  A  Romance  of  London  Society.    Crown  £vo,  cloth,  31.  6d, 
Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6j. 

Thomas  (Bertha) »  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  ckrth,  3^.  6 1,  each. 

The  YiollB-Player.  |       The  House  on  the  Bear.         [Pir/ann-^. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  t;ilt  top.  6i-.  each. 
In  a  Cathedra]  City. I The  Son  of  the  Houaoi 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.     With  Intro- 

dacdon  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Bvo.  haU-bouud.  ax. 

Thornbury"  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondenoe  of  J.  M.  W.  Tnmer.    With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Colours  n:id 

Two  Woodcuts,    New  and  Revised  Editio.n.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3;.  61^. 
Tales  for  the  Marines.     Post  Svo,  illnstratcd  boards.  2J. 

Tlmbs  (John)7  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  W.  each. 

Clabs  and  Club  I*lte  in  London  l  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Colfce-houscs,  Ilostelrics,  and 

Taverns.    With  41  Illustrations. 
Bngllsh  Booentrics  and  BooentrlolUes:  Storios  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 

Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Sic.    With  48  Illustrations. 


Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ; 


post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  sx.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Mow.  t    Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Vmn  Frohmann.    |      Marion  Fay.       |    The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Sro,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark.  I    Xha  American  Banatoiw 

The  OoMen  Lloii  of  Onuiptrt* 


M4    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PnbIIsher«,  tti  St.  Mxrtla's  Lane,  London.  W.C 
Trollope  (Frances  E.)f  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to.  doih  extra,  y.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8to.  illustrated  boards,  ax.  eAdc 
lAkm  Bhlp»  apon  the  Sea.   I      Mabd'a  Ffogrems. t     Aana    Fam««». 

Troliope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.  ^. 
Twalii*s~(iVIarkr  Books. 

Th«  Author's  Bdltlon  da  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Hark  Tw&In,  in  »  Vo-utn<?s  Szr.  ^ 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  tti  Dvpeiidc'i.:.c>».  price  £'^~i  *5*   f^*-  '  " 
Set ;  or,  izs.  6J.  nether  Volume,  is  now  comjJeie,  and  a  detailetl  Pro-p-rctus  may    bi   e,a  L     !   s 
First  Volume  of  the  Set  Is  SIGNED  BY  THK  Author.    (SoU  only  in  Sj;s.) 

-j^   UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAIN  S  WORKS. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  ir.  6</.  each. 
■erk  Twetn's  Ltbraiy  of  Hamour.    with  197  illustrations  bj'  E.  w.  Kn^MnrF. 
Routfhintf  It;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  joo  lUiKcr.ition^  by  H.  A.  FK.vSEJt. 
The  American  Claimant*    WithSt  lllustmtionsby  Hal  IIukst  and  others. 
*rho  Adventures  of  Tom  Bauryer.    with  nt  Illustrations. 
Tom  Savryer  Abroad.    With  26  lltustrations  by  Da.v  Bf-ard. 
Tom  Sauryer,  Detective.  Arc.     With  rhotoj^ravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.        With  Portrait  and  Six  lUlustrations  by  LoUl:*  L,c>EB. 
*A  Tramp  Abroad.    W^ith  314  Illustrations. 

*The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or.  The  New  I'UjjTim's  Progress.  With  234  lUustmiioas.    (Tlie  Two  Sifr 
-    lin^  Hdiiion  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

*The  Gilded  Atfe.    By  .Mark  Twain  aiui  C.  D.  Waknhk     With  ats  inustratlcuis. 
*The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    \ViUi  140  IQustraiiuus. 
*LJfe  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

'The  Adventures  of  Hueklebernr  Finn.    With  174  IIluMrr.ttons  hy  E.  W.  Krmbi.r. 
*A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,   withaso  ilhi^tritions  Uv  Has  ?ii.^kLi*. 
*The  Stolen  White  Elephant*  t        *The  Al,000.003  Bank-Note. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Hark  Twain.    Reriscdand  Corrected  throu^rh^^ul  by  tU^i  Author.    With 
Life,  Portr;iit,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

%•  The  boolu  marked  *  may  l)e  had  also  in  post  8to.  picture  boards,  at  as.  CTck. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j.  each. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc    With  TweU-e  Illostrations  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 
Mora  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleybartf.  atid  other  Stories  ud  Sketches.    With  a  Frwtte.'t.-ce. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches.   Post  8vo,  iiiustr.ntcd  boards,  2}^ 

Tytler  (C.  C.  I^raser-).— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown'bvci, 

cloth  citra.  y.  6d, ;  post  8^0.  Illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels^byi^ 

•Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8ro.  illustrated  boards,  ex.  each. 
Iiadj  Bell.  I  Burled  Diamonds.  |  The  Blackball  Ghosts.  |  What  She  Ctune  Tliren^. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  -js.  each. 
Cltoyenne  Jaoquellatt.                                    1     The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Bride's  Pass.                                               I     Noblesse  Oblige.     I     Disappoarod. 
■aint  Mango's  City*  I     Beauty  and  the  Beasu 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6rf.  each. 
The  Haodonald  LaM.   Vf\ih  Frontispiece.  I     Mrs.  Carmlchaers  Goddesses. 
The  Wltoh-Wifo.     1  Rachel  Lanjfton.  I     Bapphlra.     I     A  Honeymoon's  Eollpsa. 
A  Young  Dragon. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A  Crown  of  Straw.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  6x. 


The  Queen  Against  Owen.   Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6*/. ;  post  8to.  picture  boards,  ar. 
The  Prince  of  Balkistan.    Post  Svo.  picture  boards,  gj. 

Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.    With  6  lllustraiions  by 

J.  BaknaRD  Davis.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  6(1. 

Vashti  and  Esther.     By  '  Belle'  of  The  World,     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  'td, 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6ei.  each. 

The  Scorpion:   A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
With  Zola  In  Hngland  l  A  Story  of  Exile.     With  4  Portraits. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6f. 

Wagner  (Leopold).— How  to  *Qet  on  the  5tage»  and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  aj.  6rf.    J 

VValford*s  County  PamlTies   of   the  United  Kingdom   (1901). 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent.  Birth,  MarriaRrc,  Education,  ic,  of  more  than  X2.ooo  DistiT-truisL-'  1 
Heads  of  Fantilie^s.  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  ihctr  lona 
and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  clotn  gilt,  50J. 

Waller  (57E7).—Sebasiiani's^eciret.  With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cIToj. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.    With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  6t  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  antique,  fs.  td. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSHTTI.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8to.  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Warden   ( Florence). -^Joan,  the  Curate.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y,  td. 


CHATTO  ^  WINDUS>  PublUhefg,  m  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    as 
Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messen^r*  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.    Crown  9?o,  cloth,  y.  6<i. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.'  Crown  8vo, 

_  doth  extra.  6x. _____^ 

Wassermann  (LUIias).— The  Daffodils.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6d. 


Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  aa  in.  by  14  in-    "• 
Warntnt  to  Executo  Mary  Qaoon  oC  Boota.   A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  EUzabetli'i  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  S«aL    ax. 


Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  Cory.    With  Ten  lUustrations.    Crown  8»o.  ir. ;  cloth,  is.  6J. 

Werner~(A. ). — Chapenga's  White  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 
WestalllWllliam)"Novels  by. 

Troat  Honey.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  fllugtrated  Imaids,  as. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  6^.  each. 
JLa  a  Man  Sows.  I       A  Bed  Bridal.  I       Aa  JLnok  woold  have  it. 

Her  Ladyahlp'e  Seeret. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6tf.  each. 


A  Woman  Tompted  Him. 
For  HcBonr  ana  Life. 
Her  Two  MiUlona. 
Two  Flnchea  of  anaffi. 


Mltfel  Forteeoae. 

Ben  Clontfh.  |  Blreh  Dene. 

The  Old  Faetory. 

Bone  of  Belial. 

With  the  Red  Batfle. 


The  Phantom  City. 
Balph  Horbreok'a  Trust. 
A  Queer  Raoe* 
Bed  Byvlnfion. 


Roy  of  Boy's  Court.    With  6  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  y.  6d. 
Strange  Crimes.    (True  Stories.)    Crown  8to.  doth.  y.  6(/. 
The  Old  Factory.   roPULAR  Edition.    Medium  Sto,  6«/. 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fembrook:  A  Ko- 

mance  of  Maoriland.    Crown  8to,  doth,  y.  6<i. 


Whishaw  (Fred.).— A  Forbidden  Name:  A  Story  of  the  Court  oi 

Catherine  the  Great.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  _     

White  (Gilbert).— the  Natural"Hlstory  of  Selborne.     Post  8vo. 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ar. 

Wilde  (Lady).— The  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Iritih  Past.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Boienee  in  Short  Chapters.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  64. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.   With  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ar.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 
A  Ylndloation  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.    Demy  8to.  doth  extra.  t%s.  6»/. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  2s. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Basy-^olng  Fellour.   Crown  Bro,  cloth.  31. 6d.  |  His  Pead  Past.   Crown  8yo.  deth.  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.   With  359  IHnstraiions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js,  6d, 

lioavea  from  a  Maturallst's  Mote-Book.   Post  Sro.  doth  limp.  ar.  64. 

Itelsure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  6s. 

Studies  in  Liie  and  Sense.    With  36  illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  doth.  y.  64. 

Common  Aooidentsi  How  to  Treat  Them.   With  lUustrattoiu.    Crown  8to,u.;  cloth,  ts.6d 

Ollmpses  of  Nature.    With  35  illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  y.  64. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boardsi 

9x.  each :  cloth  limp,  ar.  64.  eadt. 
Cavalry  I*ife.  j    Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  xafe  and  Regimental  Legends.    Library  Edition,  set  in  new  type  and  hand. 

somely  bound.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  64, 
A  Soldier's  Children.   With  34  inustrationaby  E.  G.  TiiousoN  and  E.  Stuart  Hardy.   Crown 

8to.  cloth  extra,  y.  64. 

Wissman:( C  (Hermann   von).  —  My   Second    Journey  .through 

Bqoatorial  Africa.    With  pa  Illustrations.    Demy  8ro.  doth.  i6s. * 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  boards.  2s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.     I       The  Englishman  of  the  Bue  Cain. 


Woolley  (Cells  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

dogy.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  gj.  64. 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Carloature  History  off  ths  Georges ;  or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanovev.  Compiled  from 
Squibs.  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  01  the  Tima  With 
over  900  IDnstrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  «r.  64. 

History  of  Carloature  and  of  the  Grotesque  In  Art.  Literature.  Boulpture,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  FAIR  HOLT.  F.S.A.    Crown  8to.  doth,  js.  6.i. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 
J ,  Bernard  partridcb.  Fost  sro,  doth  iimp.  w. 
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Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5$.  6d.  each. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rontfone.   Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetflly. 

Abbe  Moaret'a  Transgression.    lidited  by  f:rm£ST  A.  Vizftklly. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans,     F.ditrd  by  Ek.sf.st  a.  Vizf-titixy. 

Germinal ;  or.  Master  and  Man.    Edited  l)v  ERNEST  A-  VizETELLY. 

The  Honour  of  the  Armjr.  and  other  Stories.    Edited  by  ERM-««T  A.  VtZV.TT.J  LV,       TSA^rtiy^ 

His  Excellency  (EutfeneRoutfon).   With  an  introduction  by  Ervfjst  a.  Viza telly. 

The  Dram-Shop  (.L*Asaommolr>.    With  Introduction  by  E.  A.  VIZETBI.I.Y. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.   Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizbtelly. 

Money.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELI.Y. 

Thtt  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VlZRlELLY. 

The  Dream.    Translated  by  ELIZA  ChaSK.    With  Eight  Illufstrations  by  jRASSKfT, 

Doctor  Pascal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  ViZETELLY.    With  Tortrait  of  the  Author. 

Lourdes.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY. 

Rome.    Translated  by  ERNliST  A-  ViZETELLY. 

FarlS.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY. 

PrultfttlneSB  ( F^condltA).    Translated  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  A.  VxrCTTrLLT. 

Work.     Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETHI.LY. 

With  Zola  In  England.    By  Ernest  A.  Vizktelly.  With  Four  Portraits.    Crotrn  Rro.  clcrfb.  rt.'^' 

•  ZZ '  (L.  Zangwlil).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr.  Svo,35.tX 
SOME   BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN  SERIES. 

\*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  ue  alphabetical  arrangtmentt  pp.  x-a6L 


The  Mayfair  Library. 

?alps  and  Qniddities.    IW  W.  D.  Adams. 
he  Agony  Column  of  '  fne  Times.' 
▲  Journey  Round  Hy  Room.  i:y  X.  UK  MajstRE. 

Transited  l-v  IH  NRY  AlTWFLL 
Poetlcdl  InsenniUet.    By  W.  T.  DOBSOM. 
The  Cupboard  Papen.    liy  Ein-Bhc. 
W.  B.  Gilbert  •  Plays.    Three  Series. 
Bonsa  of  Irlah  Wit  and  Hnmonr. 
AnimalB  and  their  Hasten.    Bv  Sir  A  Hblps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Hl-Ll'S. 
Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table.  Dy  O  W.  HoLMES. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  K.  KH.\ipr. 
Little  Essays:  from  La-Mus  LEni:RS. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 


Post 


8vo,  cloth  limp.  a*.  W.  per  Volame. 
Theatrical  Ansodotes.    By  Jacob  I^arwooo. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linto.n. 
Witch  Stories.     By  E.  LYNN  LiNTOM. 
Pastimes  and  Players,    By  R.  Macc'.recor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  II.  Mai.l<x:k. 
Muses  of  Kavfair.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Pknnki  i. 
Thorean:  His  Life  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  Tai^E. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pen.nell, 
Pegasus  Be  saddled.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Fnniana.    By  Hon.  Hi'un  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlhy. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  William  SE^CIOR.. 
Leaves  from  a  Natvnuist'i  Hote-Bcok.    B\'  Dr. 
ANDREW  Wilson. 


The  Qolden  Library.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  m.  per  Volume. 


BoBft  for  Sailors.    By  W.  C.  Benne  tt. 
Lives  of  the  NecromxLncers.    By  W.  Godwin. 
The    Autocrat   of   the   Breakfast   Table.      Oy 

Oliver  wiinoell  Holmes. 
Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer.    By  Lkigu  Hunt. 


Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  Edward  Jes<;e. 
La  Mort  d'Arthur :   Selections  frotr.  MALLORY. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Uayaro  TAYLi'jr. 


Handy    Novels.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  is.  Sd.  each.    • 

Dr.  Palliscr's  Patient.    By  Grant  Allen  i    Seven  Sleepers  of  Epheiua.    M.  E.  COLrRir<:», 

Monte  Carlo  Storieg.    By  Joan  Barreit.  The  Old  Maid  s  Sweetheart.    By  A.  St.  .AfuvN. 

Black  BpirlU  and  White.    By  R.  A.  Cram. |    Modest  Little  Sara.    By  Alan  St.  Aue\  x. 

My     Library,      printed  on  laid  paper,  ix^^t  Svo,  hair>Roxburghe,  as.  6rf.  each. 


The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare 
By  W.  S.  LAM)i»li. 


Christio  Johnstone.    By  Charles  Keapu. 
Peg  WoOngton.    By  Charles  Reade. 


The  Poclcet  Library,  post  8vo, 

Oastronomv.    Bv  Brillat-Savarin. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  I'.Iustr.ifc.I  by  G.  CRI'IKSIIANK 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  The  Professor 

at  the  Breakfast  Table.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
Whims  and  OJdiiies.    By  Thomas  Hood. 
Leigh  Hunt  s  Esi&ys.    Edited  by  E.  OLLIER. 
The  B.\rber  s  Chair.    Bv  D«)i'GLAS  JifRROLix 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2S.  each. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Cleny.    By  Jacod  LarwocDl 
The  Epicurean.  Arc.    l^*  Thomas  Mjork, 
Plays  by  Riciiard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Gulliver  s  Travels,  Sec.    By  I)ean  Swift. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illu^tra:c-d. 
White  s  Matoral  Hlftory  of  BelbcnM. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


The  Orange  Ctrl.    By  Walter  Besant. 
All  Sorts  .\nd  Conditions  of  Men.     By  Walter 
Busant  (and  JA.MES  l\tCE. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.      By  Walter  Bi:s.vnt 
The  Deemster.    Bv  Hall  Cainb. 
Tlie  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    By  Hall  Cainb. 
A  Bon  of  Hogar.     Bv  H ALL  CAINB. 
Antonlua.     By  WlLKiH  COI.I.INS. 
The  Moonstone.        By  AV'ir.Kn-  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  In  White      Bv  Wii.kie  Collins. 
The  D»ad  Fecrct.         Bv  Wii.km-  Coi.LlN.S. 
The  Now  U^Asda^en.    By  WiLKlE  CoLLI.NS. 


Held  in  Bondage.    By  OUIDA. 
Moths.     ByOLlDA. 
Under  Two  Flas*.    By  OUIDA 
Puck.    ByOlUDA. 
By  Proxy.    ByjAMES  P.vyn.     • 
Peg  Woffington :  and  ChrUtle  Johnstons.       Hv 
Charles  Reaije.  ikeat's. 

The   Cloister  and   the  Hearth.    By  Charl^-s 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.    By  Charles  Reads. 
Hard  Cash.    By  Charles  Readr. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    By  R.  L.  Stbvensok. 
The  Old  Pactory.   By  William  >\bstall. 
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THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

LlBRAftT  &D1TI0N8  OF  NovBLS.many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  &/.  each. 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.  ~     " 


Val«ll6's  rftt«. 
A  Life  latenil. 
KoiiA'a  Obolet. 

aWomui'iWlt. 
•  Cost  of  R«r  Prida. 

By  P. 


Barbara. 

A  Fl^btwitb  Fate. 
A  Gold«n  AutTima. 
IfrLCrtehi  onaOrsditer. 
the  Btcp-BOttier. 

M.  ALLEN.— Green  ae  Gran. 
By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


PbiUfltla.     I   BabyUm. 
Straage  Stories. 
Tor  Maimle'a  Bake, 
la  all  Bbadca 
Tbe  Beelwnlag  Baad. 
The  D«Tll'i  Die. 
Thla  Hartal  OoU. 
The  Teati  of  Bhem. 
By  M.  ANDERSON 
By  EDWIN 


The  Great  Taboo. 
DumareBqa  Daughter. 
Dnchese  of  Powyeland. 
Blood  Boyal. 
I.  Greets  Masterpleee. 
The  Scallywag. 
At  Market  Value. 
Uader  Sealed  Orders. 
—Othello's  Occnpatloa. 
L.  ARNOLD. 


Vhra  the  f  bcsnleiaaL   |  Constable  of  St.  Nlcholaa. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
la  a  Steamer  Ohalr.        1 A  Womaa  Zaterreaea 

Ttom  Whoso  Boarne.      I  Bevenge  I 

By  PRANK  BARRETT. 
Woman  of  uoaBraceleta.  I  Uader  a  Strange  Hash. 
Fettered  tor  Life.  A  Hlasloe  Witness. 

The  Eardiag  Soaadal.      |  Was  She  Jnatifled  t 
By   *  BELLE.'— VashU  and  Esther. 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 

By  Oelia's  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Beamy  Bide. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Loeraft 
In  TraCaLnr's  Bay. 
The  Ten  Tears'  Tenant. 


tsy 

KMdy- 


Mly-MoaeyMortlboy. 
My  Uttlo  GlrL 
With  Harp  and  Orova. 
This  Sob  of  Vnlcaa. 
The  Qoldoa  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thalena. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


All  Sorts  *  Coadltlons. 
The  Captains'  Boom. 
All  la  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
iraels  Jack.  I  Holy  Rose 
World  Went  Well  Then. 
Children  of  01be<m. 
Herr  Paalus. 
For  Faith  aad  FMedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Bevolt  of  Man. 


Armorel  of  Lyonesso. 
S.Katherine'B  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia,  Ao. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Bebel  Queen. 
Dreams  of  ATarice. 
In  Deacon's  Orders. 
The  Master  Craftsmaa. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Changeling. 
The  Charm. 


TheBeUof  St.Faal'a 

By  AMBROSE  BIERCB-IhMklst  of  Ulta. 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.AlnsUe'sJnJa. 

By  M.  McD.  BOD  KIN. -Dora  Myrl. 
By  PAUL  BOURQET.— A  living  Lie. 
By  J>  D.  BRAY5HAW.— siomSilhouettea 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  New  Abel&rd. 
Matt.  I  Rachel  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linn  e. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  Whlto  Heather. 
Lady  Kllpatrlek. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
AChUdofNatnre. 
Ctod  aad  the  Man. 
Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Bvor. 
Aonaa  Water. 
Fozglore  Manor. 
The  Charlatan. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS. -The  King  In  Tellow. 
By  J.  M.  CHAPPLE.— The  Minor  Chord. 
By  HALL  CAINB. 

Shadow  of  a  Crimo.  |   Deemster.  |  Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE.— By  Rise  of  River. 
By  ANNE  CO  ATE  S.—Rles  Diary. 
By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Red  Sultan.  I  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  A  PRANCES  COLLINS. 
BhMkamith  *  Scholar.    I  Ton  Play  me  False. 
The  FUlage  Comedy.       I  Midalght  to  Midnight. 

By  WILKIB  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  [AfterDark. 
MoKaaie.  I  Aatoalna 
BasU.   I  Bids  and  Seek. 
the  Dead  Seeret 
QtseaoifHsartB. 
MyMIis^UaalM. 


Rm  Womaa  In  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
rhe  Haunted  BoteL 
The  Moonstone. 
Mui  and  Wife. 
Poor  MUs  Finch. 


By  WILKIB 

Miss  or  Mrs.  t 
The  Mew  Magdalen. 
The  Frosen  Deep. 
The  Two  DestinlM. 
'  I  Say  No.' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Fallen  Leavea 


COLLI  ^S— continued, 
Jesebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genlns. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
BUnd  Love. 


M.  J.  COLQUHOUN.-Every  Inch  Soldier. 

By  B.H.COOPER.-Geoffory  HamUlon. 
By  V.  C.  COTES.— Two  Oirlson  a  Barge. 

By  C.  B.  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
Bomaaees  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  RebeL 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 
Tales  of  Oar  Coast. 

M. 


By  B. 

Diana  Barrlngton. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likenesa 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Mr.  Jervls. 

Village  Tales. 

Some  One  Else. )  Jason. 


CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Man  led  or  Smgle  T 
Two  Masters. 
IntheKingdom  of  Kerty 
Interference. 
A  Third  Person, 
Beyond  the  Pale. 
Miss  Balmalae's  Fast. 
InfatuaUoa. 

By  W.  CYPLES.— Hearts  of  Gold. 
By  ALPHONSE  DAUDBT. 

The  Evangelist ;  or.  Port  .Salvation. 
H.  C.  DAVIDSON.-Hr.Sadler'sDaughters 
By  E.  DAWSON. -The  Fountain  of  Youth. 
By  J.   DE  MILLB.— ACasUeinSpain. 
By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Oar  Lady  of  Tears.  I  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 
Tme  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 
By  DICK  DONOYAN. 


Tales  of  Terror. 
Chronicles  of  •Micha<>l 
Danevitdi.  IDetectiye. 
Tyler  Tatlock,  Private 


Man  tnm  Manchester. 
Records  of  Vincent  bill 
The   Mystwy  of 
Jamaica  Terrace. 

Deacon  Brodle. 
By  RICHARD  DOWLINQ. 
Old  Oorooran's  Money. 

By  A.  CON  AN  DOYLE. 
The  Finn  of  Glrd'estone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN. 
A  Daughter  of  To  day.  I  Vernon's  Aunt. 
By  A.   EDWARDES.— A  Plaster  Saint. 
By  a.  S.  EDWARDS.— SnazellepariUo. 
By  Q.  MANVILLE  FENN 


Carsed  by  a  Fortune, 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Gray 
Commodore  Junk. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 
Black  Blood. 
Double  Cunning. 
Bag  of  Diamonds,  Ac. 


A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  tbe  Castle 
Matter  of  Gerpmoniej. 
Evo  at  ike  Wheel.  A.*. 
The  Min  with  a  Shado  w 
One  Maid's  Mlschtef. 
Story  of  Antony  Orac?. 
This  Mans  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy.        \n'nj. 
A  Woman  Worth  V/in- 


By  PERCY  PITZQBRALD. -Fatal Zero 
By  R,  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Ropes  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle  s  Daughter. 


One  by  One 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife,     i  The  Lawton  GlrL 

By  GILBERT  OAUL. 
AStraace  Manuscript  Focnd  in  aCopp^r  Cylladci 
By  PAUL  QAULOT.- The  Red  Shuts. 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft, 

Loving  a  Dream.  Tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  Bi^  Degree  ( 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Hovkls— continued 

By  E.  OLANVILLE. 
Th«  Lost  Ueir«u.  I  The  Golden  Bock. 

Fair  Coloolct  j  FoMlck«r  J  Tftles  from  the  Veld. 

Bv  E.  J.   UOODMAN. 
Tfc4  FaU  of  HtrbOTt  Warce. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  OOULD. 

H^d  Bpider.  I  Ere- 

CECIL  aRlFFlTH.-Corlnthla  MjimaioiL 
By  A.  CLAVERINQ  QUNTER. 

▲  FloruU  Enchantment. 

By  OWEN   HALL. 

Ti«  Track  of  a  Storm,    i  J«t«am. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 
Olaaonr  01  iBoposiiblr.    I   Throai^h  a  Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
UndM*  tk«  Creenwuod  Tree.      ^^_ 
By  BRET  HARTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  PUina         A    Prot  geo 
A  Ward  of  the  Ooldon        Hamlin  1. 

Gate.  [Springe.       Clarence. 

A    Sappho    of    Oreen     Barker'iLnck 
Co'.  Starbottlee  Client.     Devil »  Ford. 
Susy.      I     Bally  Dowt,  \  The  Crusade  of  ihe 
fcoll  Rlncer  of  Anjjels.     Three  Partners. 
Tail*  of  Itrail and  Town  '  Gabriel  Conroy. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Oarth.        I  Dust.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

El  I  Ice  Qncntln.  David  Polndexters  Dls- 

EebaBtian  Strome.  appearance. 

Fortune  s  Fool.  Bp«ctr«  of  Camem. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS.— iTta do  Blnm. 

By  I.  HENDERSON.— AjathaPago. 

By  a.  A.  HENTV. 

Dorothy's  Doabl*.  I  The  Queen's  C«p. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 
Zamhra  the  Detective. 
By  JOHN   HILL.    The  Cominon  Ancestor. 

By  TIGHE   HOPKINS. 
Twizl  Love  and  Duty.  |  ITag^ntA  of  Carriconsft. 

The  Incomplete  Adveniurer. 
VICTOR  HUGO. -The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 
FERGUS  HUME.-lAdy  from  Nowhere. 
By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


•t    Jack 


[celslor.' 
£x- 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe. 

Nora  Creina. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 

April's  I.ady. 

Peter  B  Wife.  I  Lovice. 


A  Mental  Strufrrie. 
Lady  Vernor's  Flight. 
The  Red  House  Mystery 
Tb*  Three  Graces. 
Professor  8  Experiment 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 

By  Mr«.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 

Honour  of  Thieves. 
By  R.  ASHE  KING.-APra^-n  Game. 
By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPBLLETIER. 
Madame  Sans  G^ne. 
By  ADAM  LILBURN.  ATra«edy  laMarhle 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 
Rhoda  Roberts.  )  The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. -Gideon  Fleyce. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Eemball. 
Under  which  Lord? 
'My  Love  I'     |   loao. 
Paaton  Carow. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
With  a  Btlken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

LlnUy  Sochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Oamiola 

Waterdale  Neifrhbourt. 

My  Enemy's  D.'iuithter. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Evcrton. 
Rebel  of  the  Fanily. 
An  Octave  of  Frioodi. 

McCarthy. 

Donna  Quixote. 

Mold  of  Athens. 

Tho  Concet  of  a  BeasoB. 

The  DlcUtor. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  RIq?. 

The  Threo  Disgrace*. 


By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A  London  Legend.  |  The  Rcyal  Quisui^^er 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALO. 

HeiktlMr  and  Snow.         |  Phaatastex. 

W.  H.  MALLOCiC-The  Hew  BoyKHic. 
P.&V.  MARGUERITTB.-TlioDlnaiar. 

By  L.  T. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
In  an  Iron  Grip. 
Dr.  Koauey's  Pat'ent 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer 

An  Adventnrees. 
By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
Thia  Stage  of  Fools.       I.Cyathi. 


MEADE. 

Oa  Brisk  of  a 
ThB  Siren. 
The  Way  of  n  W< 
A  Bon  of  lah  wl 


M  MITFORD. 

The  Kioc  s  Aaae^aL 
Rensh.  FaoniixA  aQses*. 


By  BERTRA 

The  Gun  Kunner. 
LackofOerardRidge^ey. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  J    Ooldeo  Idol 
Baalle  the  Jester.  I  Tonng  LochiBvar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Josephs  Coat. 

C0A.I*  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Val  Siranxe.  |  Heart!. 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  6i  t  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  SlnffOlar. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MURRAY 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  . 

By  HUME  NISBET — 'BaUVpr 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  AU'a.  I  Billy  Belle*. 

XiM  WeatKortb  s  Idea, 
By  G.  OH  NET. 
A  Weird  Gift.  I  Love  s  Depths, 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.-The  Sorcero* 
By  OUIDA. 


The  Way  of  the  Wor'.A 

BobMartln  s  Litsie  Oirl 

Time  s  Revenges. 

A  Wasted  Cri»e. 

In  Direst  PeriL 

Mount  Despair. 
I  A  Cap.'ul  o'  NaTn. 
^  Tales  in  ProB«  A  VerM 
I  A  Race  for  MrJloas. 

This  Little  World. 
and  HERMAN. 

Pan]  Jones  a  Alias. 


Held  In  Bondage 
Btnthmore.  |  Chandoe. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Id\ila.  lOagn. 

Ce  il     Castlemaines 
Tricotrin.     |    Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flandert. 
Pa«carel.     |    Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes 


In  a  WlnterCity. 

Friendship. 

Moths.        I   SolKan. 

PipistroUo  !  Ariaa-io. 

A  Virage  Coramna*. 

BimbL        i    W&r.da^ 

Fr^icoea.  1    Otiitsar. 

InMaremma. 

Byrlin.        I  OoUderor. 

Santa  Barbara. 


Two  OSeadexm. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 
By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lo2t  Sir  Mawngberd.    ,  The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
ACoamy  FAmiiy.  Eolid.-iV  Tasks. 

Less  Black  than  We're]  For  Cuh  OpIv. 


The  Burnt  Million. 
Th9  Word  and  the  WUL 
Sanny  Btorlss. 
ATiving  Pattunt. 
A  Modorn  Dkk  Whit- 
tington. 


Painted. 
A  Confidential  Annt 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
Mystery  of  MLrbrldfO. 
Walter  s  Word. 
High  SplrlU.  iBy  Proxy. 
By  WILL  PAYNB.-Jerry  the  Dreamer. 
By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mra  Tregasklas. 
Ohristlna  Chard.  I  Nnlma.  >  Madame  Isaa. 

By  B.  C.  PRICE. 
'Valentinn.  I  Foreigners.  I  Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
MUi  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  I  A  Rich  Man's  Daughter. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 
Barbara  Dering.  I  Meriel. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Hie  Bands  of  Jnftice.    |  Woman  la  the  Out. 
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The.  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— conltnwei. 

By  ALBERT  ROSS.-A Bvsar Prlneua. 
By  HBRBBRT  RUSSBLL.   Tni«  Blve 

By  CHARLES  RBADB. 

Orlffllh  aavat. 

Lov6  Utta«,  Lor* Long. 


PM  Woanftoa:  and 
Ohrlatl*  JohaatoiM. 

H*rd  Caah. 

Ololctor  A  ill*  EMrfh. 

N«v«r  Too  Late  to  Mead 

Th«  CooTM  of  Tm« 
Lore ;  and  Staiglo- 
kaart  *  DombI«fttc«. 

ABtoblognpliy  of  a 
Thief;  Jack  of  all 
TradM ;  ▲  H«ro  asd 
ft  Varm;  and  Xho 
Waadoniur  H«lr. 


Xho  Double  Karrlage. 
Foul  Flay. 

P«t  Vnelf  tai  BU  Place 
▲  TemUe  Temptation. 
A  BUnpleton. 
A  Woman-Hator. 
The  Jilt.  A:  otherSlories : 
&  Good  Stories  of  ICaa. 
A  P«rilo«s  Secret. 
Etadiaaa;    and    BlD&e 
Oharaoten. 
J.  RUNClMAN— -mppanaiidSheUliacka. 

By  W.  CLARKRIJSSELL. 


Bovnd  the  eaney-yirt. 
IB  the  ICiddle  witch. 
On  the  Fo'k'ile  Head 
A  Voyate  to  the  Capo. 
Book  for  the  B*mmock. 
Kystenrof 'Ocean  Star* 
Jenny  Harlowe. 


An  Ocean  TraMdy, 
AZato  of  Two  Tunnela. 


£~~f  Shipmate  Lonlee. 
one  on  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Li  He  the  ICan  t 
Good  Ship  'Mohock.' 
The  CoaTlct  ahip. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Laat  Bntvy. 
The  Death  Ship. 

By  DORA  RUSSBLL—Drlftof  Vato. 

BAYLE  5T.  JOHN. -A  Loraatine  Family. 

Bv  ADELINE  SBRQEANT. 

Dr.  BadMOtt'a  Experiment. 
Vnder  False  Pretcnceft. 

By  OBORQE  R.  5IM5. 

Dagonei  Amcad.  tMn»a  and  VagaboBdi. 


Once  Vpen  a  Ohrlatmas 

Time. 
Withont  the  LimaUght. 

By  HAWLBY 

Withovt  Love  or  Licence. 
The  ICaiter  of  XathkcUy. 
Long  Odda. 

Bv 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

The  Orey  Monk. 

The  Uaatar  of  TreaaaM 


In  London's  Heart 
Mary  Jane  Karried. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 

SMART. 

The  Ontcider. 
Beatrice  *  Benedick. 
A  Baelng  Bnbber. 


By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


A  Minion  of  the  Moon. 
Secret  Wyvem  Towera. 
The  Doom  of  Siva. 


The  Web  of  Fate. 

The  Strange  S^erleaees  of  IDr.  Venchoyle. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  Ftflow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  8t.Benedic»'i. 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
Zn  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damerel. 


The  Tremleit  Diamenda. 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A  Tragic  Hoaaymoon. 
A  Procter's  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lander. 
Mary  Vttwia. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD.— Doris  and  L 
By  R.  5TBPHENS.>-ThearaeiformMark. 
R.  A.  STERN  DALE. -The  Afghan  Knife. 
R.  L.  5TEVEN50N.— The  Suicide  Clab. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 

The  Toung  Master  of  HjsonHall. 

By  5UND0WNER.~Told  by  the  TaflhOl. 


By  ANNIE  THOMAS.— The  Siren's  Web. 
BERTHA  THOMAS.— The  Violin-Player 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPB 

Like  Ships  upon  Sea.     |  Mabel's  Progress. 
Anne  Famess.  I 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPB. 

The  Way  we  Live  Mow.  I  Bcarboroagh's  Family. 
Fraa  Frohmann.       .1      The  Laad  Leaguers. 
Marlon  Fay.  i 

By  lYAN  TURGENIEFF.  &c. 

Stories  firom  Foreign  Norelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Choice  Works.  1  Pndd'nhead  WUsoa. 

Library  of  Rumour.        j  The  Gilded  Age. 

The  Innocents  Abroad.    Prlace  and  the  Pauper. 


Bocghlng  It ;  and  Tl|e 

Innocents  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Aonei  lean  Claimant. 
AdveaturesTomSawyer 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
TojB  Sawyer,  Detective 

C.  C.  F.-TYTLBR.— MUtress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

WhatShe  GameThroni^ ,  Mrs  O&rmichael'c  God- 


Life  en  the  MlMlaslppi. 
The    AdveatUTM   of 

Huckleberry  Flan. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
Stolen  White  Elephant 
£1.090,000  Bank-note. 


Baried  Diamonds. 
TUe  Blackball  Ghosts. 
Tbe  M&cdonald  Lass. 
Witch-Wife.  I  Sapphira 

By  ALLEN 


dcs8«s.  I  Lady  Belt. 
Rachel  Lan^a. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 
A  Tonn^r  Dragon. 

UPWARD. 


The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

A  Oowt  Tragecy. 

By  B.  A.  VIZETBLLY.-The  Scorpion. 
By  F.  WARDEN.— Joan,  the  Curate. 
By  CY   WARMAN—Express  Messenger. 

By  A.  WERNER. 

Chapenga's  White  Man. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


For  Honour  and  Life 
AWem*n  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  MUlions. 
Two  Pinches  of  gnuff. 
Nigel  Foitescne. 
Blrvh  Deae. 
The  Pbantem  City. 
A  Queer  Sace. 
Ben  Clough. 

By  ATHA 


The  Old  Factory. 
BedRyvington. 
Ra]ph  Morbreck'sT.  ust 
Trust-BDCoey 
Bonn  of  Bel  al. 
Roy  of  Roy'B  O^urt 
With  the  Ho  J  Eag.e. 
Btrancfl  Crimes    (True 
Stories). 

WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Biltoa  Fembrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Eaay-eoin?  Fellow. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Oa-ralry  Life :  aad  Regimental  Legeads. 
A  Soldier's  OhUdrea. 

By  B.  ZOLA. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Traas«resston. 
Tbe  CouquestofPlassaas.  I  Oenalnal. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
The  Downfall.  I  His  ExeeUeacy. 

The  Dream.    I  Money.   |  The  DramShop. 
Dr.  Pascal.      I  Lonrdes.  I  Rome.        1     Paris. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.     |  FrultfUIncsi.   |    Work 
By  *ZZ.'— A  Nineteenth  Century  Mlraele. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

^  Pc8t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2$.  each.  / 


By  ARTBMUS  WARD. 

Artemus  Wird  CMuplete. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid.  Wife,  or  Widow  T  I A  Life  Interest. 
Blind  Fate.  I  Moaa's  Choice. 

Valerie's  Fate.  |  By  Woman's  Wit. 

By  B.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

fhxa  tho  Fbmnleian. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Phllistia.     I     Babylon. 
Bti-anre  Stories. 
For  Maimle's  Sake. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  Teate  of  Shorn. 
The  Oreat  Taboo. 


Duaaretq's  Daughter. 
Du^exs  of  PowysUrid. 
Blood  Royal.        [uIp^'C. 
Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
The  Scaliywa?. 
Tht«  Mortal  Coil. 
At  Market  Value. 
Vader  Sealed  Orders. 
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Two-Skillimg  Novzls— continued, 

BY  PRANK  BARRETT. 

r«ttor«d  for  LIT*. 
Lltftto  iMdr  Untioa. 
B«twMa  Lift  A  DMtk. 
8lB  o/  01<a  t»MoiUicli 
WUlT  Moniioa. 
Iteat.  lUrmtAtm. 
HosMt  Oavl*. 
A  Fr«4lgal'i  Progrtw. 


A  KeoolUaf  VaagMBot. 
for  Love  andHoBOor. 
jAhaFord.  &c. 
WoBUL&  or  Iron  Braeots 
Tho  Harding  ScaadaL 
AMiadaKWlteMi. 


By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Oamn  Kotos.  |  COuronlelM  of  Ho-auui'i 

Bavac*  Lifo.  I     Land. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 

B«ad7-Kon«7  Xdrtfboy 
Mr  UtUe  Oirl. 


With  Harp  and  Crowa. 
ThiM  Son  of  Volcan. 
Tlio  6old9a  Baturllr. 
Tk«  Moaki  of  Thole: 


By  Oella'i  Arbovr. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Beamv  Side. 
The  Caae  of  Mr.Loemft. 
In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Tea  Tears'  Teaaat. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

The  BeU  of  St.  Faal'i. 
The  HoIt  Sose. 
Amorei  of  Lyoaesse. 
B.Katherlne  •  by  Tower 
Verbena  OameUia  Ste- 

l>haaotis. 
The  Ivory  Gato. 
The  Bebel  Qveea. 
Be  vend  the  Dreams  ttf 

Avarice. 
The  Revolt  of  ICaa. 
In  Deacon's  Orders. 
The  City  of  Refnge. 


AU  Borta   and 

tloas  of  Men. 
The  Captelns*  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fait. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Vtxr 

WeU  Thea. 
Children  of  Olbooa. 
Herr  Panlns. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  OaU  Her  Mine. 
She  Master  Craftsman.  I 


By  AMBROSE  BIERCB. 

ftl  tlM  Midst  of  Ufe. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 

Callfomian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Lack  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Aa  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 


By  ROBERT 

Slhadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Katnre. 
God  and  the  Uon. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Mxst4>r  of  the  Mine. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 


Flip.  I  ManUa. 

A  Phyllla  of  the  Slerraa. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Ma* 

dcline. 
The  Kew  Abolard. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.   I     Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


By  HALL  CAINB. 

oral 


The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Croise  of  the  'Black  Prince.' 

_        By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIYB. 

Paul  Pcrroll. 

Why  Paul  ForroU  Killed  bis  Wife. 

^      By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  |   The  Red  Saltan. 

^      By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  d  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  i  lay  me  Ta^se. 
Biackisuthaad  Scholar 
Frances. 


Sweet  Anue  Page. 
Transmigration. 
^^^J^^^l^^^oight  to  Mid 

withForMaa. 


night. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JoM 
ntoaiaa. 


>.i 


Hide  aad  Soak. 
The  Dead  Bocret. 
Qaooa  of  Hearta. 
IOMorMr«.T 
The  Now  MagdatoB. 
The  FrosoB  Deep. 


Mf  Wlarohamos. 
Tbe  Waaua  ia  WhiU. 
Tha  Mooamtone. 
Maaaad  Wife. 
Poor  SUas  Ftach 
The  FaHaa  LMM.ve\ 
JeoEoboI'B  Dac^htttr. 
Tho  Black  tJohi. 
Heart  aad, 
'I  Cay  For 
Tho  B  vU  Saolaa. 
Uttle  NavalaL 
Legacy  of  C 
BUadLova. 


edlaa. 


Mr.  Jerria. 
The  Real  Lad: 


The  Law  aad  the  Lady 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haanted  Hot^ 
A  »t^;^»'t  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUnOUN. 

Xrery  fndx  a  Boldler. 

By  C.  BOBBRT  CRADIK>CK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Bm^y  MoaBfealaa. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
Tim  Advaataros  of  a  Fair  R»b«L 

By  B.  M.  CROK6R. 

Pretty  MlaaHevUie. 
Diaaa  BarriagtoB. 

'To  Let.' 
ABIrdof 
Proper  Pride. 
A  I^ily  Liki 

AThirdPersoa.  latarferaaao. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDBT. 

BU  BvaagoUst ;  or.  Poet  Balvatioa. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Tha  Maa-Hnnter.  la  tha  Gite  of 

T^naokod  aad  Takea.         -        -  - 

Caught  at  Last  1 

Waatodl 

Who   PolioBod    Hotly 

Dnaeaat 
Maa  from  Manchester. 

A  DetectlTo's  Triumphs    _      

The  BCystery  of  Jamaica  Temwa. 
Tho  Chronicles  of  Michael  DaaavitdL 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  BDWARDES. 
A  Folat  of  Hoaew.       |  Ardiie  LovaU. 

By  EDWARD  BaOLESTON. 


calvad. 
Craehedto_ 
LtakbrUak 
BasBleMB 
DarkDooda. 
Riddlaa 


Jjtw. 


By  Q.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

The  Hew  Mistress.  I  The  Tiger  Uly . 

Witaeas  to  the  Dead.       1  tho  White  "VbegltH. 

By  PERCY  PITZQERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  TlDotson. 

Never  Forgottea.  Seventy  -  ftva    Brooke 

Polly.  Btroct. 

Fatal  Zero.  The  Lady  of  Braatoae 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  otherj. 

Btraaga  Boerats. 

By  R.  E.  PRANCILLON. 


Olympla. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queea. 
Queen  Cophetva. 


Slag  or  Kaavof 
Romaaeea  of  tha  Law. 
Ropes  of  Baad. 
A  Dog  aad  his  Shadow 


By  HAROLD  FREDERIC 

Bath's  Brother's  WUh.  |  Tho  Lawtoa  Gizl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Paadaraag  Harl. 

By  C^iLBERT  QAUL. 
A  Strange  Maaascript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  wiU  World  Saj  T 
In  Love  aad  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Groea. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  ProbleaL 
Tha  Daad  Heart. 


In  Bonoar  Booad. 
Flowar  or  tho  Forest 
The  Braoa  of  Yarrow. 
ThoGoMan  Shaft. 
Of  Rl^  Degree. 
By  Mead  aad  Stream. 
Loviag  a  Dreaau 
AKardKaot^ 
Hearva  Delight. 
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Two-Shuxino  Novels— con/tn««<i. 


By  WILLIAM 

JABM  Ink*. 


QILBBRT. 


By  ERNEST  QLANVILLE. 

Tho  loit  Hslrea.  I  tht  Fonicker 

ATtiixOolottiMt.  I 

By  Roy.  S.  BARINQ  QOULD. 

&«d8pi4er.  I  Bra. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Zmj-^J  F»p«n. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Vndtr  ftbt  Oreaavood  Ttm. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. 

SUlce  Qaeatin. 

Fortnnai  FooL 

Mias  CAdonia. 

SalwatlMi  Bkroma. 

Doat. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Xtmi  da  Biroa. 

By  a.  A.  HENTY. 

EiUnb  tha  Jof  glar. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Zambra  tiia  Datacttva. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

TraaaoB  Faloay. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

Tha  Lovar'a  Craad. 

By  Mrs.  QBORQE  HOOPER. 

Sha  Ronaa  of  Baby. 

By  Mrs.  HUNOBRPORD. 


BaatrtK  Baadolph. 
LoTa— or  a  Kama. 
David  Poindaxtar'a  Dla- 

appaaranca. 
Tha    Spaetra    of    tha 

Camara. 


A  MaUaa  aU  Forlorn. 
X&  DuraDca  Vila. 
KanraL 

Alfaatal  Stragglau 
A  Kodara  Oirea. 
AprU'a  Ladr. 
Fatar'a  Wlfa. 


Ladr  Tarnar'a  Flight. 
Tha  Rad-Hovaa  Hjrstary 
Tha  Thraa  Oraeaa. 
U^atlifactory  LoTor. 
Lady  Patty. 
NoraCfttlna. 
Profaaaor's  Bxparimaat. 


By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thac  Othar  Fanon.-        t  ^^  Laadaa  Gaikat. 
SaU-Oondaannad.  | 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Faota  and  Fietloaa. 

By  R.  A5HE  KINO. 

A  Etvawtt  Gasta. 
'The  Waarlng  of  tha 
Graeo.' 


Paaiion'i  Blava. 
Ball  Barry. 


By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER 

Kadama  8ana-Geaa. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

Tha  Uadaaya. 

.  By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


FatrldaXambaU. 
Tha  World  Wall  Loat. 
Undar  whieh  Lord  T 
FaatonOaraw. 
'MyLoTOi'    c 
loaa.  ^ 

With  a  BUkan  Thraad. 

By  HENRY 

GIdaoAFlayea. 


Tha  Atonamant  of  Laam 

Dvndaa. 
Babaloftha  FamOy. 
Bowing  tha  Wind, 
na  Oaa  Too  Many. 
Dmlcia  Bvarton. 

W.  LUCY. 


By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


Daar  lady  Diadain. 
Watardala  natghboinv. 
My  Btton^a  Danghtar 
AFair  Bajcon. 
Unlay  Roehfiord. 
Wat  Miaaathropa. 
Ohatola 


Donaa  Qnlxota. 

MaidorAthana. 

Tha  Oomat  of  a  Baaaon. 

Tha  Dictator. 

Bed  Diamond  I. 

The  BiddJa  Bing . 


^    ^      By  HUGH  MACCOLL. 
Xr.  Stranger-!  Sealed  Packet. 

„      By  QEORQE  MACDONALD. 

Eaathar  aad  8now. 


By 

Quaker  Ob 


AQNES  MACDONELL. 
MALLOCK. 


By  W.   H. 

Tha  Kaw  Bepnblie. 

^      By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  tha  Baa. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldlar  of  Fortoaa. 

_    _By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Maa  who  waa  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Toneh  aad  Go.  |  Mr.  DorllUoa. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hatharconrt  Bactory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

StoriaaWairdaad  Won- 1  From  tha  Boiom  of  the 

derftiL  Deep. 

Tha  Dead  Maa'a  Beorat.  | 

*By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Modal  Father. 

Joaeph'a  Ooat. 

Ooala  of  Fire. 

Val  strange.  I  Hearta. 

Old  Blaaara  Horo. 

The  Way  of  tha  World 

Oynie  Fortsne. 

A  Llfa'a  Atonement. 

By  tha  Gate  of  tha  Baa. 


A  Bit  of  Human  Vatare. 
Firat  Peraon  Biaeolftr. 
Bob  Martin  a  LittleGir^ 
Time'a  Bevongea. 
A  Waited  Crime. 
In  Direat  Peril. 
Mount  Deapair. 
A  Capfnl  o'  Nalla 


By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

Ona  Traveller  Betnrna.  I  The  Biahopa'  Bibla. 
Favl  Joaea'a  Allaa.         1 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

'  Ball  Vp  I '  i  Dr.Beraard  Bt.  Vlaoeat 

By  W.  B.  N0RRI5. 

Saiat  Aan'a.  I  BiUy  Bellaw. 

By  OBORQES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Bamaav.  I A  Waird  Gift 

A  Last  Love.  1 

By 

Whitaladiaa. 

The  Primroaa  Path. 


Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

I  ThfrGreataat  Rairatt  ia 
I     England. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondaga. 

BtraUunora. 

Chaadoa. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flaga. 

Oaefl  OaatlemaiBa'aaaga 

Trleotrla. 

Pack. 

Folia  Farina. 

A  Dog  of  Flaadars. 

Paacaxal. 

Blgaa. 

Pnacaas  Nawaadaa. 

ZnaWlntar^ty. 

Ariadaa. 

Friendahlp. 


Two  Ut  Wooden  Bhoea. 
Motha. 
Bimbi. 
PlpiatreUo. 
A  village  Oommnaa. 
Wand*. 
Othaar 
Fraacoea. 
laMaranuna. 
Gnlldaroy. 
Bnflno. 
Byrlia. 

Banta  Barbara. 
Two  OlTendera. 
Oaida'a  Wiadom,   Wit. 
and  Pathoa. 


By  MARGARET  AQNES  PAUU 

Oaatla  aad  BJnpla.  ^ 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Tha  Bomaace  of  a  Btatloa. 
The  Bool  of  Conateu  Adrlaa. 
Ontiaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  MTa.  Trafasklaa 
Ohrlatiaa  Chard.  I 
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Two-SuiLLiNO  Novels — continued. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCB. 
ma  ICaxvrtU'a  ASMttoaa. 

By  JAMBS  PAYN. 


Bantlnck's  Tator.  |it 

Murphy '•  Hajter. 

A  Coontv  Famliy. 

At  H«r  Mercy. 

Cocll  s  Tryst. 

Tbe  ClylULrdB  of  Clyff*. 

The  Pouter  Brothers. 

Fouad  Dead. 

The  Best  of  HssbMida. 

Walter's  Word. 

Haives. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Bumoroai  Stories. 

iCaoO  Reward. 

A  Marine  ResMeoce. 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Root 

High  Spirits. 

Oarlyon's  Year. 

From  Cxlle. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Xlt. 

'ght  Oaaon's  Ward. 


The  Talk  of  tka  Tow. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  Be  Coat  Her. 
A  Confldontlal  Afent. 
Glow  worm  Ta!ei. 
The  Barnt  Mlllioa. 
Sonny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Masxingberd. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline  s  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Bon. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Hot  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
Some  Private  Views. 
A  Qrape  from  a  Thorn. 
The   Mystery  o(  Mlr- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  WUL 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


By  CHARLES  RBADE. 


It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put    Tourseir  In    His 

Place 
love  Mo  Littlo,  Love 

Me  Lon;;. 
Yhe  Cloister  and   the 

Hearth. 
Oourie  of  Xt«e  LOTO. 
The  JUt. 
The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J. 

Weird  Stories. 
F^ry  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Garden  Party. 

By  P.  W. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Poul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Slngleheartand  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  WoAngtcn. 

Orf&th  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secrol 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

H.  RIDDBLL. 

The  Vninhablted  House. 
The  Mystery  la  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Huns  Ovne. 
Idle  Tales. 

ROBINSON. 

I  The  Woman  in  the  Dark 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Bound  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k  lie  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
•  Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWldeWide  Sea. 
Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  7 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Tea. 
The  Last  Entry. 


By  DORA  RUSSELL. 

A  Covatry  Sweetheart. 

By  OEOROB  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  OEOROB  R.  SIMS. 


The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
TlnUetopji  Crime. 
ICy  Two  wives. 


Zeph. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 


By  ARTHUR  SKBTCHLEY. 

AKatehiathoDark. 

By  HAWLEY  SxMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  tThePlaaser. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.     I  Lnag  Odds. 

r.  I 


The  Master  of  RathkeU^. 

By  T.  W. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heroa 

Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By  Devious  Ways. 


SPEIGHT. 

Back  to  Life. 

The  LondwateiTrafedy. 

Burgo  s  Ropsaoe. 

Quittance  in  FulL 

A  Hnsbaad  trom.  the  Sea 


By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Matter  of  8t.Benediet's 
To  His  Owa  Master. 


Orchard  DeunereL 

In  the  Face  of  theWertd. 

The  Treailctt  Diamoads. 


^         By  R.  A.  STBRNDALE. 

The  A^haa  Half e. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arablaa  Nights. 


By  ROBERT  SURTEES. 

r  Cross. 


Bandley 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

The  VioUaPlayer. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Kftrtaes. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Oat  Diamond. 

By  P.  BLBANOi(  TROLLOPE. 

Uke   Ships    VPOB  the  |  Anne  Fumess, 
Sea.  I  Mabel's  Proj;x 

By  ANTHONY 

Fran  FrohnuuuL 
Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Tiie  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  Laad-Leagners. 

By  MAl^ 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 

Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
MarkTwalas  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 


TROLLOPE. 

The  American  Senator 
Mr.     Scarborough  s 

Family. 
QoldsaUon  of  Gnusperi 

-TWAIN. 

Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Life  on  the  Mlsidssiprt 
The    Prince    and    tne 

Pauper. 
A  Tankee  at  the  Oonxt 

of  Klnf;  Arthur. 
£1,000.000  Bank*  Hoto. 


By  C  C.  PRASBR-TYTLER^ 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
Bride's  Pass  |  Lady  BeU    She  Huguenot  Family 


Buried  Diamonds. 
St.  MuuBO's  City, 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 


nie  Blackball  Gbosts 
What  She  Cane  Th  ron  7h 
Beavty  aad  the  BeaiU 
Ottoyoaae  JaqueHae. 


By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Qaeeasfatast  OwoB.  |  Prince  of  Balktstan. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALt. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  P.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Lift*  1  Segiaaental  Logendsi 

By  H.  P.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Eagllaluaan  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
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